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PREFACE 


My apology for publishing and presenting this volume 
to the world is the dignified position that Vedantism 
occupies in the history of thought and in the field of 
Indian Culture. 

Vedantism has a long histor), and thinker after 
thinker in the long race of commentators has had his 
say upon the Hrahmasutra-', which represent in condensed 
form the wisdom of the l'j)anisads. 'I'he orthodox 
Vedic teachers claim, and not without reason, that truth 
IS revealed in our Iriftiest intuitions. What passes dowm 
iiom the seer requires a logical thinking before it can be 
understood by the less illuminated souls. X'edrmlism is 
thus in its initiation a l)od\ ol intuition.s and in its 
growth a (ollective svstem of j>hi)osoph>. 'Phough the 
later leathers rendei allegiam e to the infallibilitv of the 
sruti, still, the free growth ol philosuj)hi< thinking and 
<-onstiuction has not been « heiked. And in the history 
ot develcipment, the mou- we make our advance, the 
more aie we imiuessod b\ the diversiU of thought, the 
complexitv of com opt-' and the subtlet) of reasoning. 
V edaniism in U.s latei development has become a pyramid 
ol concojitual coimti uctioi. -'o to speak. A v'ast 
philosophic bteiature has developed and is being 
(’eveloped on W’dantisni, wlvch still is tne only living 
system in Indian Philosoph). 

Fhe perusal of these pages, I expect, will acquaint 
the reader with the growth of thought in X’edantism and 
exhibit to him the fai t that \'edantic teachers have 
thought in concepts similar l‘o tho.se of Western 
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thinkers, have shown the highest logical acumen and have 
not been lacking in philosophic boldness in pressing, as 
they do, their conclusions to a logical end. Though their 
works may sometimes be thought deficient in the 
scientific analogies, employed in the philosophy of the 
day, yet their acuteness in logic, their depth of 
metaphysical reflection and their keenness of intuitive 
penetration, and above all their deep conviction in, and 
whole-hearted call to the life of transcendent bliss do 
not leave the least trace of doubt that they have 
established a sufficient claim to be heard. Philosophy 
knows no barrier of land, time and civilization, and in 
all humility I suggest that Vedantism as a system of 
thought has not outgrown its importance and usefulness. 
As speculative thinking it is deeply instructive, as a 
promise of life it is highly inspiring, as a solace in 
affliction it is unfailingly consoling. In the Valhalla 
of the world’s creative geniuses and seers the Vedantic 
teachers occupy undoubtedly a high place. 

It is not possible to do justice in this little volume 
to all the teachers — and their number is a legion — of 
Vedantism. This book is no history of Vedantism, nor 
a complete presentation of thought of all its teacher^ 
and commentators. I have only attempted to indicate 

S he fundamental concepts of Vedantism, a comparative 
tudy in the different lines of thinking of these problems, 
have, therefore, before me the two types of thought — 
Transcendentalism of the Advaitins and Theism of the 
Vaisnavas. Among Vaisnava teachers 1 have attempted 
to throw light on the systems of I ^ama nuja, Vallabha, 
Madhva, Nimvarka and the Bengal School. Though 
the main profession of Vaisnava Vedanta has been 
thei^tic, yet the Vaisnava teachers have minor differences 
amongst themselves, and the cast of Vaisnavic thought 
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has different moulds to suit the minor differences in 
logic. 

The one difficulty that a reader may find in following 
these pages is the introduction in the chapter on the 
creative order of some forms of theological mysticism 
which make a demand upon our credence. The 
evolution of the world process is still involved in mystery, 
and philosophy until this day, except for setting forth 
some general theories of cosmogony, has not shown in 
detail the successiv'e phases of creative evolution. But 
in Vedantism we have schemes of evolution which mark 
out the detail and show the successive stages, and in 
this respect they have a value* In working upon Indian 
philosophy 1 feel the irresistible impulse to introduce 
some elements which may appear to scientific minds as 
not strictly philosophic, but without which the state- 
ments of systems appear incomplete and partial. And 
on these elements mysticism will throw a flood of light, 
which is not jiossible for reason, as such, completely to 
divine and fully to digest. 

rhc complete presentation of the Vedantic system 
demands a treatment of Vedantism as a discipline in 
life ; for Vedantism, rightly understood, is as much 
an art of life as a science of thinking, and life ulti- 
mately in its fullness of gwwth embraces 'I'ruth and 
finds its meaning and purpose therein. And it willj 
not be wrong to say that \"edantic systems are" 
ultimatcl) attitudes of life and consciou^iess, which 
subsequently find <nU a logical support and basis. 
Though the later teachers are found engrossed in 
working at the concepts, yet these concepts are formed 
and woven out of a demand to meet the requirement of 
the particular attitude of consciousness. And in. the 
history of Vedantism two attitudes of knowledge and 
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•love have almost become fixed, and the psychological 
’demands have given two types of philosophical concepts 
and thinking. I do not minimize the importance of 
logical and conceptual thinking in Vedantism, but what 
I feel is that Vedantic teachers, led by an unfailing 
instinct of some demands in consciousness, have freely 
created concepts, and in doing this they have recognized 
the superior claim of life and its intuition, 

I may conveniently indicate the fundamental features 
of the systems. 

Vedantism is the philosophy of the self-conscious. 
It is pre-eminenth the search for the self. This is 
.undoubtedly true of Adv'aitism. No less true is it of 
Vaisnavism. Though Vaisnavism has in it the supreme 
stress upon God-consciousness, still it cannot ignore 
that God-consciousness is metaphysically an implication 
of self-consciousness and psychological!) involved in it. 
The religious coiisciousne-.s buds with the Kainkaiya- 
consciousness, the clear realization of the self as 
intimately related to God and ultimately dependent upon* 
it. The sense of dependence is a natural fonsequence 
of the Kainkarya-consciousncs^ and follows it. The 
Kainkarya-consciousness is akin to uhat Dr. Otto calls 
Creature-consciousness, but it has this difference that it 
connotes a nearne.ss tf> God and s].>iritual relationship 
with tlim. In Creature-consciousness the sense of 
utter helplessness is evident, in the Kaihkarya-conscious- 
ness the sense of helplessness is substituted by the 
feeling of security of a fellowship with the Infinite with 
touches of the delight of such a consummation. The 
love-consciousness is the blossom of self-consciousness 
and is based and grounded upon it. 

^arnkara’s Philosophy in the realistic asjxict doc- 
accept the relativistic consciousness^ which reveals the 
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duality of subject and object. The aesthetic intuitions 
of sweetJicss and lx auty, the reli';ious sense ('£ devotion 
and SLirrei'dcr ate to Santlvata einjtiric and float in 
immanent t oust iuu'.nes',. SainLaia cannoi. den\ the 
basic foundation oJ experience, for this is so clear an 
implication in life and coiusriousness that none can deny 
it unless the divided consciousness be passed over. 
Samkara soars beyond the psychological duality in 
transcendence. The transcendent leveiation is called 
vidya ot knowledge. The divided consciousness is 
ignorance or avidsa. Avidxa gives U‘^ imj^erfect or 
]iartial knowlerlge and in passing from avidya to vidya 
wo jiass o\er half and incomplete truths and attain the 
fulli'r vision of truth and knowledge. The budding of 
-.elf-conseiousness is an effect of a\id)a: self-consciotis- 
n ‘ss, whif'h is the datum of thei^tlc concejnioii, is, 
.11 cording to S.uukara, th(' datum of entjiiric intuitions. 
Samkara distinguislicx between consclousnes^ and the 
self, and think^ tint the ^elf, though a native accompani- 
ment of cons( iou->ne-s, i> not in it. To mean the c.ne for 
the olhei is avid\a. 'I'he term ‘avidya’ has a different 
sense in Samkaia and in Ram.inuia. Vvidja in Samkara’s 
S' stem lies at the toot oi < osinic exper'cncL, including 
selt-consciousnc''S. In theistic system it cat' produce 
Ignorant e, but innnot cieatc experience. Avidyfi, in 
Samkara, create-, the < osimt sub|ect and originates the 
cosmic expenenct', ni theistn teachers the cosmic con- 
sciousness is ivvei -ubjcct toa\id)a and has no ti'uchwith 
It. M.iy.'i spins out a uniwi.sc out of herself under the 
control of Tsvara, the cosmic subjoi t. In thei.stic philosophy 
the w’orld histoiw might have occasional lapses, but 
transcendent i-e\elations in spirit cannot for a moment 
be stopped. Such is not the case with Saihkara. .The 
iNansccndenl here is still and has no necessity of self- 
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revelation. Sariikara feels that self- revelation may be true 
of a j)eisonal Cod, but it cannot be true of the Absolute. 
The demand of a god-head is the demand of the practical 
reason, but such a vision and such a satisfaction are an 
ascent in maya and a move in divided consciousness. 
Avidya is still operative and has a spiritual drama in it. 
The intuition is still empiric, however lofty and insjuring 
it may he. .Such experiences arc experiences in self- 
consciousness and cannot compare with the freedom, 
case and joy of the transcendence. This is the meaning 
of Sajnkara's philosophy. 

I take this opportunity of expressing my obligations 
to Pandit C'ic>urasundar Bhagavatacar) a foi his illumi- 
nating exposition of the philosoph> of the Bengal School 
of \*aisnavism, and to Professor Radhakrsnan of the 
Calcutta University for his leadincss to read the b(t<)k in 
manuscript and foi his \aluahle suggestions. I must 
express m\ gratitude t<'m\ esteemed ooUeague Piofe'''Noi 
Shyamachanin iMukhenee for hi> kindnes'. in leading 
large portions of jnoofs .ind offering; \a/ua/)/e coneeln'iis. 
b'inally, I iuive to expiess m\ thanks to m\ pupils Messi.-,. 
Shyamacharan Bhatta* harjya, NepaU'hamha 

Mukherji, ^yiidhir Kumar Sircar, n. P.iy.isk.mo 

Sircar, and dim' «umai f )utt, foi their kiiu/ a^'-istame 
in proof-reading and transliteration. 

Apait from the original sources menlioneii in the 
footnotes I ha’ e had to tefer to Str B. N. .Seal’-' .iilinit 
able work, Compara/i ,.'1 Studu^ ’)? / tiiM/nvi^ih hhh 
C hrii/iamf y, 

M A H KN 1 ) K A N AT 1 1 .S 1 K( W K. 

SARAIM-SAI’TAMI, 

1 n ^ n P < 

Ortohif /ujO. 
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CHAPTER I 


EPISTEMOLOGICAL APPROACH 

Being, Sattakara and Ramanuja — Epistemological basis of 
Vedanta — The controversy of indeterminate and determinate 
cognition— The static and dynamic character of knowledge — Jiva 
Gosvami’s attempt at a synthesis — Immediate intuition or 
simple apprehension, the psychological minimum but the meta- 
physical Absolute — ^ariikara accepts the minimum and denies 
relational development and synthesis — Ramanuja denies the 
minimum and makes knov/ledge synthetic — Jiva Gosvami accepts 
both — An apparent homogeneity passing into heterization — 
Citsukacarya and Nigamanta MahadeSika on Bheda-consoio^ 
ness— Nyayamrta’s charge — Madhusudan’s reply — Intuition, m 
character— Madhusudan, Ramanuja, Valadeva and Madhvw 
Ramanuja accepts the mutuality of subject and object — PadmapaS 
denies it and affirms the absolute independence of percipi— Sakfi 
consciousness — Its different connotation in Samkara, Ramuuja, 
Valadeva and Nyayamrta — Dialectic on Sak^i — Sak?i in deep 
sleep— Sttfupti and Tunya — Consciousness as intuition and 
notion— position and projection — Ramanuja and Samkara — 
Absolute Sat, Cii, Ananda — Brahman, personal and impersonal — 
.Both Samkara and Ramanuja accept the lo gic of Identity — Being 
is the funda mental conccption-:= N a reference to non-B eing — 
^mk»a on relation ccnwpt— Ramanuja on relational synthesis — 
Ramanuj i rejects the relation of cu-inherence and accepts the rela- 
:ion of non difference — Criticism of the relation of non-difference — 
fiva Gosvami’s assertion of Svarupa relation — Critici sm — Bliss 
dentiffed with Consciousness — Bliss is expression — Kamannja 
iccepts and !»amkara denies a distinctive trait of bliss in the 
Absolute— Dialectic on Bliss — Nyayamrta — Advaita Siddhi — 
ladhva follows Ramanuja — Vi5e§a — Lila — Self-expression — An 
Kpressive and receiving current — The absolute life in theistic 
^edantism, in Nityabibhuti and in LDabibhuti. 



• COMPARATIVE STUDIES IN VEDANTISM 

The outstanding feature that marks thought in 
Vedantism is that it begins with the ontological problem. 
And this is mainly because^^ Vedantism is systematic 
thinking based upon and partially determined by the 
Upanisads, which begin with a categorical affirmation of 
the substance. And this Reality in the common 
terminology of the Upanisads is Brahman. Though the 
different schools of VedantisJii have solid differences 
among them regarding the conception of Brahman 
as the basic reality of the cosmic order, and, though, 
besides this, other categories of existence have been 
advanced as equally real, none ha\e denied the tiuth of 
^existence to be Brahman, which is substance per se. 

Brahman is Saccidanaiidam. It is Being, it is 
Consciousness, it is Bliss. Vedantists agree thus far. 
As soon as they come to the clear definition of Being, 
they differ among themselves. And this difference 
becomes evident in the two widely divergent types of 
thought, Transcendentalism and Theism. 

Samkara’s conception of Being as homogeneity of 
consciousnec'^ and blissfulness of Hxistenc c exclusive of 
determination offers a bold contrast to th theistic 
conception of the Absolute a', inclusive of infinite 
determination and endless qualification. To Samkara 
determination is negation of Being, to determine it is to 
deny its absoluteness. 

To Ramanuja the Absolute is the s) nthesUxiijpilich 
does not deny qualifications, but, on the oth^pLlllPldl;^ 
expresses its fullness through the richness of existenefif. 
lit is the Being of infinite attributes, the supBcasoc Being 
of sweetness, goodness, and wisdorj^^ 

Bu t all teac hers of Vedant ii^ conscioogn e ys 

the s upre me fact and gyound_ ijl.jjiPLJtnowledge ^nd 

- ; 'TV,*. R^Viartaranvaka hit it that even after 
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the light of the Sun, the Moon and the Fire has been 
put out, the light of consciousness shines in silent 
splendour and serene delight. The most intimate? 
fact in experience is this cpnsciousness, and the 
philosophic search must, therefore, begin with a thorough 
logical determination of knowledge as revealed in our 
introspective insight and psychical analysis. 

Both Sacfika ra’s an d_Rani anuja’s anlological concep- 
tion s are, therefore, based u_pon tha.psydiolDgii;;»lJiajaire 
of knowjiid^. ♦ 

lipistcmolofiical Basis. 

Saihkara makes a distinction between the changing 
character of thought and the immutable character 
ot jiure cognition and opines that th ought b y reason 
of its involving relations cannot he adequate 
tHe~HT5sbTure~ which is non-relational, in character. 
Sarhkara" 7ias, therefore, to assert the pure st^ic 
cHaracTer 'oh the Absolute, for this is in co nsistenc e 
witli T~ClTa!igeless indeterminate existent. Thought , 
on'fhe othjer Jiandj_ has its, origin in the wo rld of relatio n 
and Use in jthii world-oideterminatioi^a sphere where 
it is confronted by the multiplicity oi existences to be 
s>nthesized in an integral conception. It is consequent- 
'3 out of touch with the native homogeneity of absolute 
existence which transcends the operation of thoughjl^ 
Moreover, thought is fully aware that in understanding 
relations or in establishing them it cannot appropriate 
the original task of absolute cognition to illuminate 
facts and their relations. Thoughtj, therefore,, by neces- 
sity presupposes the or snmprhing whirh 

reveals its ow n existence and its_ob)ects. TMs reyela- 
ti on is not innate jji_^hQught. I t_i^ acquired. X^is 

pfi^ ,BJEii: mTs the absolut e cognition. It.is_prQcesslfiSS 
accomplished percea tion. The Naiyayika distinction of 
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indeterminate and determinate cognition, denying or 
implying relations in knowledge, hah been accepted by 
Sariikara, though he attributes determinate cognition to 
thought and indeterminate cognition to pure conscious- 
ness (drsi) transcending the operation of the thinking 
process. 

Ramanuja’ denies the indeterminate cri macter of 
cognition in the sense of transcendent appe. ception,J 
He defines the term in another way. To him all • 
knowledge connotes relation. It is the unit of judgment. 
Absolute cognition without anv detci mination is not 
knowledge. Knowledge, in onlei to be knowledge, 
must unfold and develop tlie system of relations through 
which it asserts its ow'n existence. It is the accomplish- 
ing piocess which understands its natuie bettei, the more 
it recognizes the i elation of things and existences. 

I Knowledge is nut cognition, to be knowledge it should 
I be recognition as well. There js an iinmnnent necessity 
in the very nature ot knowledge to establish the deter- 
minate relation involved in recognition. I'nis makes 
knowledge a djnamic stress which goads it to transcend 
its indeterminate ^existence and to dexeloji Iftlly its 
determinate character. 'I'he diflerence between determi- 
nate and indeterminate cognition in Ramanuja’s system 
ultimately resolves itself into one of dtgiee and not of 

’ Vide Kdit oa). p /I. 11 1-V 

Pratyaksasya mrvikal paka\ai'ikal pukuNu hihhihuasva na uirviscfava- 
stum pramdn&bh&iah I Sa, liat pakath jattadyjncimpatiarttiai'ikiita-t'tsayai- 
vadeva savtsesavisayairi \ Ntrvikalpakampi \iuii\t.\a,.iMivatHeva ^ savtkal- 
pakc wasnnnnanubhuiapai.iai IhaiiiiMaprulisMKdhanahcluti'at | Ntrvtkal- 
pakam nama Lcnacili iscscna ^tjuklasya litukauatn, na yarvatniesarahilas- 
ya , tathdbkutasya kadactdapi vtakanadutsanid, anupapaltcica | Kenactdvt- 
iesenedamtUhaniih hi Sana pratihriipc-iayatc , tnkoiiasastrddisaiftsthdna- 
vtses^navtud kasrachidapt padMhusya ('rahaniiyop,/ii | jd/a ntt-; ikalpakatne- 
ka jdtiyadrai'vesu prathamuptndagrahanam, dvitiiddiptitdagrahitf^fi 
savikcdpakamitviicyate ' Tatia prathamapiudaiii ahane goliCtdcranuvrtt 
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kind. With the increase of clearness and distinctness 
of knowledge implying the active exercise of memory an 
indeterminate cognition acquires aneterminate character. 
This distinction has a value as marking the potentiality 
and the actuality of relations involved in knowledge, the 
potentuo and the actuo of thought in its undeveloped 
form and apparent homogeneity .md its fully developed 
and clearly borne out s}nthetic unity. In other words 
all cognition is recognition, all knowledge qualified and 
differentiated. ^W'hen knowledge is not developed ifi^ 
full synthesis, it remains to us as paitially determinate. 
Such a cognition is called indeterminate in the sense 
that it cannot he seen in it', comjilete connotation and 
fullness of relation. \The fundamental difference between 
S.imkara and Ramanuja thu'. begins with the static and 
the d) namic characrc'- ol kn )wledgt.| Samkara’s absolute 
tianscends the opeuition of thought, Ramanuja’s is. 
essential!) self-cons^ lous pnncijde which reveals its true 
nature in the sxnthctic unit) of apj’erception. The one 
denies all determination and is the alisolute conscious- 
ness, the other includes all deRimination and is 
the uientit) that expiesse.- itself through infinite 
qualifications. 

The charge that thought as i d\ namic existence 
requires the illumination of cc'nscit)U.sneas would create 
a division in the integnt) m spiritual existence. It 
would perforce make tlmught a blind activity and destroy 
its teleological charactei. Tne \er\ nature of thought 
as a synthetic activitv piopuunds at once its relational 
character. In this teleological puqiosiveness thought 
unfolds its own nature at first in a differentiating 
activity of understanding an antithesis between self and 
its objects and subsequently appiehending its synthetic 
character potentially involved in the analytic process. 
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Ramanuja recognizes an effort in (the very nature of) 
consciousness to relate itself to object in order to be 
explicitly conscious of its character as self-cognizer. 
This effort does not end in cognizing the subject and 
the object, but directs itself to understand the illumi- 
nation of object as an integral part of its own being. It 
soon discovers a unity, which keeps its existence through 
the triple activity of positing itself, projecting itself and 
finally understanding the projection and the revelation of 
object as elements of its own being. * 

jiva Go.svaml, the exponent of the Bengal School of 
Vaisnavism, differs from Ramanuja and finds a place for 
indeterminate c ignition in transcendent appercejition. 
The distinction of indeterminate and determinate cogni- 
tion is accepted. The determinate character is involved 
potentially in the indeterminate form, not as an accidental 
qualification, but as a predicate. It does not reveal itself 
in the first act of percepthm. 'I'he first act of cognition 
is strictly indeterminate : it is simple apprehension 
without any cognizance of relation. To Ramanuja thi'. 
relation is clear before view, though not lull) cognized 
in its entire bearing. But the accejitancc of nirvikaljia 
prajna — indeterminate cognition -docs not commit Jiva 
to the position of a Sarhkarite, for he, unlike Samkara, 
denies the abstract universal to be a ntgation of all 
differences or modifications.^ He accepts two stages in 


’ Vide Snbha^ya pp 83 and 84 

Yatlvanubhateh svayampt akistvamuUam , ladvt wO’PfoJiilianavelPyin, 
fhHuriittuatMSlalhatva. anubliUlUL'Mti. ui/ua vartamknadiii&yam Sva- 
sattayaiva ^iHiyayam Pratt pratiSanAnalvam, ivasttayaiva <ivavt:(aya- 
sddhanatvaan v&. 

* Vide Sat-sandarbka, p 55 

Ntrvikalpataya. s&ks&tkrteh. pr&thsmtkat.'at , brahman, nca bhagavatn eu. 
nirvikalpa\a((iirHpaivat itraruputhi'ikulpm i(eui ,i(n/iis}a bhagarata^ru 
sikfitkrlestadiiHantarayatvat, tadlyawampabhiitam fadbrahma t ttsdkiat 
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apperception: (i) the cognition of the universal itself 
without any differentiation, the generic concept of being 
as consciousness, and (2) the cognition of the universal 
with specific qualifications — a state where the knowledge 
is quite determinate.^Jiva appears to have attempted a 
synthesis between the^heories of knowledge as held by 
Samkara and Ramanuja. Sarhkara denies all qualifications, 
Ramanuja denies homogeneity of cognition ; Jiva 
accepts both of them as stages involved in the develop- 
ment of synthetic unity of apperception. The indeter- 
minate form is involved in the determinate as its basis : 
though a clear de'anition and a consistent conception re- 
quire a relational svnthesis which comes in subsequently 
as the demand of thought, yet in the immediacy of 
perception this sjnthesis is not in diiect cognition. 

To be more explicit, we need enter into a thorough 
discussion of the immediate fact in perception. Ramanuja 
hi'lds the immediate intuition to be not merely presenta- 
tive, a mere simple apprehension, it is not free from all 
def’nitioii and not independent of all relation. Any act 
of perception is determinate inasmuch as it receives 
the fact not in its entire, nakedness, but as a fact in a 
synthetic whole, thouiih the relation is not clearly 
presented in the tiist act of i/ciception. Jiva Gosvami 
&eems to have seen through this ha^y conception of 
Ra uanuja and insists upon the simple apprehension as 
the absolute psych,.ilogita' tact in perception, which any 
subsequent de\elopment thuuigh judgn ent must pre- 
suppose as the basic leality in cognition. A system of 
qualifying relations must have an operative basis which 
itself is not a term of relation. The relation cannot 


kar^spadatn dAitvntifvdr thah . 
praitPoriAamUframtii 


\ni iKaipabrafnnanaUasvu svaru fiaiaAii! 
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create it but it finds it ready made before its own in- 
ception. Thought-relations can never constitute a con- 
tent of immediate intuition. This immediate content 
may stand in a system of relation unfolded by judgments 
but the immediate apprehension is not the judgment, 
nor does it depend for its existence upon the relation. 
The truth of immediate a})prehension as the basic reality 
of all thought-determinants in systems has been clearly 
cognized, though jh-a ha*- no't gone to the extent of the 
Saifikara Vedaati-t- in rhaivcterizing all determinate 
thought universes as illusory. 

Sanikara accepts immediate intuition as the funda- 
mental psychological realit) in knowledge and sets aside 
the perceptual sNnthesi*- as not admitting of logical 
determination though in *"mj)iric consideuiiion it comes 
in on the exeicisc of mcmor\. The demand of a 
synthesis ma\ be a necessity <*f thought to make know- 
ledge determinate, but is no factor in the immediate 
apprehension of perception, for tbi-. is indicative of exis- 
tence as such, aj'arl funn all dt termination. Citsuka- 
carya * refute-- the as>e>-lion that jjerception in its 
immediacy cc)nvc\ s knowledge oi a iact a-- well as the 
difference. The a('liMt, uf attention to understand 
difference and to budJ up a <'ognitive .ind recognitive 
continuum is a di'inan*) of tliought, }iowc\er implicit. 
To hold that pert option give- knowledge of existence 
as well as ditferonce, and that both of them aie equally 
necessary for thei. own iniuiial existence and knowledge 
i/j to commit a simple p. ntw prim ’pu. 

Nigamanta Maha-iesika asserts that the consciousness 
of bheda or diffeiom e in itself n- in no way relative to 

* Vidt. C7t'.uki, eh 11, p lt)S 

I uiiapadg, 7 a//a7ia}'Oi’(S(/a7tavast/tup7-a!,an £ atah , 
paf aspn> ai7 a\alvuua dhat mabhede' pt 7tak^adhih 
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the fact which it distinguishes. Bheda may imply a 
reference but in itself it is an independent existence, 
and, therefore, perception can give . us knowledge of a 
fact as well as its difference. They do not determine 
each other and are not dependent upon one another. 
They determine them when they are sought to be united. ^ 
Even if it is accepted that perception informs the 
existence of both simultaneously, it cannot be asserted 
for a moment that their unity and mutual determination 
are a fact of or in perception. We can go further and 
assert that the bheda connotes a difference which is not 
clear apart from its application. A difference without 
differentiating anything is an inconceivable concept. 
The difference by Itself cannot be an absolute concept. 

Dialcctic-hcin^ as intclhcicnce. 

The author of the Nyayamrta thinks that to 
posit the Al)'M)lute as an indeterminate existence 
and to attribute ti» it intelligence and bliss is surely 
to make a [nedication of what denies all predicates 
and to destiny its iinj)er'-onal charactei.^ The predi- 
cate intelligence mav either signify, (i) a generic 
attribute of consciousness, (2) a quality opposed to 
innertne'’S or a cnialit) differentiating it from inert 
existence, (3) a (juality opposed to nescience, (4) a 
quality deleimining expt'ience and activit), (5) a 
quality expressive of object'-. In none of these senses 
we can attribute ‘ intelligence ' to Brahman. An un- 
diffeieniiated intelligence cannot be a generic concept. 
Again, an\ diffeiential quality, tt /lypot/nsi, is impossi- 
ble, for its absoluteness would deny a separatist cons- 

' Viili .\ya\apiinsuddhi , p •!(>, ’1 4-7 \Maili .-s llOitinr) 

* V ide \i)1 iii, p IDS Eilitjuii) 

JaUatdvat jfidnai^am Uin /atifiSt'iO .*» . 

/adanyiitiumia afnaiitiiuodfiiivain za 
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ciousness and existence. Being transcends all forms of 
relational or differential concepts. It cannot be thought 
of as opposed to nescience, for, by the affirmation of 
Advaita Vedanta, nescience, though empirically felt 
and perceived, is eternally non-existent in Brahman. 
Consciousness, though it appears as determining 
empirical experience and activity, generates none in 
dreamless sleep, samadhi and emancipation. It is not 
expressive consciousness. Expressiveness requires either 
the self or the not- self as objects of expression. The 
former makes it >->elf-conscious and takes away its 
character of impersonality. Brahman is not an object to 
its own self. The latter makes liberation impossible by 
the constant demand of mutuality of subjec t and object. 

Madhusudan Sarasvatl meets the charge by accept- 
ing the absolute to be intelligence. To speak of being 
and to think of it as intelligence is an identical 
proposition. Being is intelligence. It is illumination 
but not self-illuminating. It is consciousness, but not 
self-conscious. The contention of the X\a)aiT!rta that 
this definition is partial inasmuch as it does not cliarac- 
terize conscious being in liberation, wbeie nc’thing 
remains to be revealed is not s<mnd, for, as the .luthor 
of the Laghuchandrika points out, when Brahman as 
Intelligence is characterized as revealing objects, this 
character is not to be taken as pnduati. It is merely 
an accident ^ so that it may' or may not reveal an object. 
But in any case it does not lose its char.icter of 
illumination. It is a loJi^^ciom expyemon, latlier than 
an expressive coiiiaomiici^. It is necessarily a witness, 
a sakbi, a percipid 

^ Vide Advatla Stiidht, p 7S0 

Arthaprak&iatvameva jhinaivam. jiluktivarth&bhUvepj latsaffrsfUu 
prakSiatvasya k<ui^ct(iarthasambandhen&pyanap&y&t. 
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Dialectic on ‘ Svapraksiatva.' 

The author of the Nyayamrta examines the Advaita 
conception of self-illumination and holds that a 
logical determination of Svaprakasatva (self-illumination) 
is not possible. Positively Svaprakasatva may mean : * 

(1) Vrtti-v^apyatva, the object indicated by the in- 
determinate conscious process, I am Brahman. 

(2) Falavyapyatva — the object is not indicated by 
the determinate consciousness. 

(3) An object of direct use, but never known. 

The first meaning is not tenable. The indeterminate 
conscious process is destructive of the nescience imme- 
diately before final illumination. It does not define the 
jelf-illuminating character of Brahman. 

Falavyaj)yatva is a negative mark which does not 
exactly indicate Brahman. It may also indicate past 
and future events and other existences which arc beyond 
immediate cognition. 

The thiid is a pa'lial definition, for in dreamless sleep, 
ronsciou'-ness is, but is not an object of use. It has then 
no functioniiiQ;. 

'The definition of Brahman as conscious expression 
Ihid . p 757 

Art/iaprakai ih ant ciit thopalaksitaprcikisati at n patu 
KaJai tJ It //ta t'/iamukloH ari/ids,am6anc//te'- 

-pMipapadyata eia ih kad&cidarthaziti’itat^ena sarvadspt 

t itlva.mabh\ upagattn ate Yen t muktdr apt Brahmaua ifz ttniz amdpSdvetett 
ntrvisr^amapi jhAnaru pamc: a 

^ Tnoseart techmc.al tcim' :u Yrtti is . psychosis — a Vriti 

maybe dwt.nite masmudi as it .lm-uo a concrete obicet, e g a pot, or it 
may be iiidehaite ir.iimucl. a*, it uvtals an abstract obicct which has no 
parliculai form or charaeter, t g , Brakmatt la the foinier case Wt^vritt 
ar the psychosis has .1 dehiiue luuctionmg, in the latter an abstract function- 
ing. The mental ct nscAiusness lu the peiception of concrete objects has 
the dchnitc modihcation in the form of the object, in the perception of 
Brahman it has an indeter,ninate modihcation, because Brahman has no 
loriu Ttchiiit.illv vi concrete object is called FalatySpsa Brahman is 
called Yrtttvyapya 
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does away with all difficulties of the definition. It is 
present in all states of mental consciousness, be it 
waking or dream, and also it does not indicate a 
determinate consciousness. 

Saihkara’s system draws a clear line between intuition 
and facts. An intuition cannot be intuited. Anything 
that is intuited is a fact, not an intuition. Citsukhatarya 
affirms that an intuition is never an object, though it 
can intuite all objects. 

Ramanuja fights this out. No law can be established 
that as soon as an intuition is intuited, its character and 
significance as an intuition is lost, and it is divorced to 
the category of facts. Introspection gives us conclusive 
evidence that moments of intuition aie as much real as 
intuition itself. An intuition has two poles of existence, 
a subject, its locus, and an object, it reveals. By any 
stretch of imagination we cannot divorce this character 
of intuition as a\nthetic unity of appeueption. The 
moments of intuition ma) appear and disappear, but 
intuition itself with its two-fold relation to a subject 
and an object does not change its charactei as a synthetic 
unity. It has no transcendent chaiacter in ihe sense of 
refusing all predicates. 

Valadeva also upholds the dynamic nature of intuition, 
which is revealed in the process of illuminating facts to 
the self, or in the effort of self-consciousness. 1 ie thinks 
that the acceptance of cognition as transcendent does not 
rid itself of its character as self-illuminating, a character 
which has no possible meaning or import if it is not a 
self-conscious active process. * Madhvacarya also brings 

^ Vide StddhSntaratnaiH, p 289 (Calcutta Edition) 

Jhanagun&irayatvameva viAtrtvani jndnam tu mivasydpvauijmtiika- 
dharmatvanmtyam. . . fasviUffnanadtsakinHadfX'a Jiiahma tiatvaniMijiti- 
samvil ParySyam jHattaniatf am. 
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out the synthetic and dynamic character of knowledge 
which reveals itself as a reality subsisting through 
differences. He accepts intuition as a dynamic stress 
inherent in itself. It is an attribute, a guna.* Jiva 
Gosvami in his SarvasambadinI has entered an elaborate 
defence of the dynamic character of intuition and asserts 
that self-expression of cognition does not yield any clear 
sense unless it is expressive of something — positively it 
connotes expressiveness, negatively it denotes an ap- 
parent independence. It does not require anything new 
to illuminate itself. He evidently differs from Citsukha- 
carj'a in his affirmation that an intuition, besides being 
itself an expression, is an expressive consciousness. 

The Sarhkarites contend that the subject-object theory 
IS not tenable. Tne object is intuited in knowledge 
but this relation does not necessarily prove the object 
to be an integral part ot cognition, for, an object is object, 
and cognition a cognition. That facts a’re intuited in 
cognition is not denied hut to say that it is the necessary 
character oi intuition to be related to facts is more than 
one can logically demand. Intuition is expression, there 
is no inherent neccssit) of it to be i elated to facts to be 
conscious of it', character as intuition. The duality of 
naive realism is the statement of a fact, but offers no 
explanation. It is no lheor\ and proves nothing. It 
indicates the attitude of the mind to reality and accepts 
the deliverance of experience. The correlativity of 
subject-object may characterize experience in its mediate 
and concrete stages, but in its basic foundation in simple 
apprehension such correlativity is not only non-obtaining 
but completely absent. 

Madhvabhiifya, i 2 211, p 50 

Om PrakaiMmytmadialriitstutl Yaltu’iiiilyti’txapt akiitUvattt ptakSht- 
evatit ca natfi lA dr^tSntah. feiorupaivAdbrahmanah . _ .. 
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The immediately intuitive character of simple 
apprehension or cognition does not suffer if it does not 
stand in relation to any object. Prakasatma Yati points 
out that the consciousness of an object presupposes its 
essf, but the truth of consciousness or percipii itself is 
not dependent upon the truth of object, the supposed 
character of percipii to relate itself to object would 
destroy its character of immediate intuition and lend to 
it the character of a notion. ' 

The contention of the Nyayamrta that the absolute 
monistic Vedantism aL><o accepts the subject-object 
theory of knowledge is n(»l to the point and is not a 
fact. Even if it is conceded that a relation is accepted 
it is true only in empiric sense apart from any sub- 
stantial setting. The ejjistemological duah.^'m does not 
necessarily prove the reality of the ohjec't. 'rhere is 
uo fact really in the sense (udinarily accejited. .\ fact 
is an idea to the subject, it has no independent 
existence. The perception of the supposed real fact 
objecl'vely in space and time i.-> a faKc projection and 
a creation of inter-subjective inici cour'-e. Hut thi> does 
not prove the fact to be a trans-subjci ti\e reality. (The 
Ekajbavadiv do not acrcj)t any extramental icality ; tlie 
VahujivavadJs create different th(mghi-uni\er'-es.) ^ 

Now llie subjet t-object theory of knowledge may 
have either a p^vrhological or an ejusteniological impli- 
cation. The former accepts a ])''ychosis as the object 
in perception, the latter demands an objective reference. 

* PancapidiKavivaranam^ p 21 

ArtAdbMte kathamapatuL^ia WHVidtti ret na i rstfta^amvtdaeahhdsil’ 
dklnatvidarthasaltdniscayasya yahiartha^utUiHacayadhlnaJi itimi itsattS- 
nucayah arihasaitdnikcayasydpi ntScayantaradtilnatvaprasangdt 

“Wemakeheie a j^eaeral ‘•tatement Tnirc .ire thffcTi .icess of opinion 
amongst the Samkantes. ou this pomf 

Vide The System of yeditnttc IhoHf'ht and C utturc (Cah'iti i Piiiversity 
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Samkara Vedantism would accept the former and 
naturally deny the latter, as the objective reference in 
perception is illusory ; the limitatio;i put upon by the 
senses apparently set up a division of subject-object, 
but if one can transcend the habitual mode of thinking 
and observe the spontaneity of creative effort in dream 
one would feel truly that. knowledge does not necessarily 
suppose the objectivity of the subject-object relation. 
Dialcciu on ‘ Saks!' lonutou'-nes^s - — Witucss'-inielligence, 

The distinction of the static and dynamic character 
of consciousness is al^'o .borne out in the concep- 
tion of saksi or witness intelligence. Theistic 
Vedantists hold tliaf tie concept saksi is indis- 
solubly identified with knjvving activity. Sarhkara 
Vedantists accept a transcendence in cognition and 
assert that the cognitive-recognitive continuum some- 
times bleaks off as a continuity revealing cognition 
in tiaiiscendent isolation. This is witness intelligence. 
To be more evplici* Saihkara accepts witnessing as an 
ucf ident, Ramanuja, as a predicate, to consciousness. 
The dynamic element in < onsi'ious life, according to 
.Saihkara, is creation of nescience. The transcendence 
of consciousness is apparent even in conscious activity, 
and when this transi cndenl isedation is felt, we have the 
knowledge of saksi, i.e., that a differentiating knowledge 
of the self as constant and <i\ed entity from the psyclte|[|te 
or vrttis, psj c Im-ph) sical functions of aiitahkan|^t 
apparently identified with consciousness, is a necessd^fy 
implicate oi w'ltnes.s-intelligence. The author of the 
Nyayamrta denies .such an existence. 

The witness-intelligence is conceived in different 
ways : — * 

(i) It is a state in the limited consciousness of Jiva. 
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The identity of saksi does not mar individual 
distinctions in perceptions, for, the s^§i-consciousness, 
because of its intimate association with jiva-conscious- 
ness, has its distinction imposed upon itself and no 
confusion in perception is possible in that way. The 
perceptions of jivas and Isyara as saksi-witness are 
distinct, limited as they are in their own provinces, either 
of mental-consciousness or of avidya. Ramanuja’s and 
Valadeva’s definition of saksi as * cognizer has been 
thrown aside as not inherent in self-cognition. The 
evidence of self-consciousness has been accepted, but 
on a searching analysis the sense of a synthetic unity 
has been referred to mental consciousness and explained 
as a limitation imposed upon transcendent cognition. 

Ramanuja and the theistic Vedantists accept the 
dynamic and synthetic character of Intuition which has 
an uninterrupted continuity in self-exj)ression and 
self-subsistence. Sariikara refers the dynamic group- 
ing, implying a cumulative process, to the mental- 
consciousness which admits a history of development by 
retaining past experiences and assimilating the new ones 
with them. The dynamic character of experienoe has 
been accepted, though the static character of intuition 
has been equally insisted upon. Saihkara’s philosophy 
accepts this dual character in knowledge — consciousness 
transcendent, and experience immanent. No doubt, in 
the formation ^iexijerience, the being of synthetic unity 
of consciousnujj# is in the field of direct vision and 
immediate apptufccnsion, and its importance is clearly 
felt, but this has a value in immanent experience ; 
its presence there does not necessarily establish its 

’ Vide iSrlb/iasyti, p 108 

S&kfUvam ca lak^/ltjMIrtvawva, nahyajinatah s&kMvtim. Jndtaiva 
lokavedayoh sMsiit lySfiadtSyaie ; na rninSmAiram, 
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transcendent truth. The logical ego interpreting and 
building up the experience-whole is accepted by the 
Saihkarites, and this ego holds itself to be true, so long 
as knowledge dwells upon empiric basis. So long as 
the continuity of experience is a fact, the logical ego 
establishing a unity and an integration of the past 
experiences with the present and the future possible 
experiences obtains, and ‘its truth cannot be denied ; but 
as soon as experience cuts itself, the continuity, nay the 
existence of a logical ego, completely vanishes. Such 
an experience is partially felt in deep sleep, and fully in 
turiya : in the former the active grouping of the 
waking experience, the spontaneous, grouping of the 
dream-consciousness, both the forms of functioning, 
volitional or spontaneous, in mental consciousness cease, 
and the apprehension ot consciousness in its indifferent 
isolation, though still in association with native 
Ignorance is within the range of direct vision and 
immediate understanding , and on a stage higher in the 
depth of turiya consciousness in its transcendent 
integrity manifests itseii without the dynamic accom- 
paniment of mental consciousness with its history and 
continuity. 

Ramanuja insists upon tlu continuity of active ego 
in its concrete simplicity in the silence of deep sleep, 
and he claims it to be a matter of direct experience which 
alone explains the remembrance on waking — ’ I was 
sleeping sweetly. 1 did not know anything.’ Puru- 
sottamacarya has the same conclusion.* 

, Both Saihkara and Ramanuja accept the existence of 
the self in susupti. Ramanuja accepts the continuity 

* vide 1 'eU&ntaraina AJantvia, p, S 

EvatHohamarthaiya MrvavMlbanugat^vat . . anuikavaimnlyorekei 
dkikaraiyya nvyamkcca . . uktahe(vastddieitadavastAyafiteva. 
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of the concrete consciousness with its synthetic unity 
dimmed by the influence of sleep and consequently 
appearing in comparatively bare and naked form, though 
it does not on that ' account lose its inherent nature as 
energizing consciousness. Saiiikara maintains the exist- 
ence of a rarified consciousness in susupti, the con- 
sciousness in transcendence, in isolation from the active 
element of antahkarana but in association with the native 
ignorance or avidya. If there is an activity in susupti, 
we can no longer identify it with the underlying and 
immanent consciousness, it is vibration in avidya 
expressed by the transcendent saksi. This is the view 
accepted by Vivara^acarya.* Suresvara goes further 
and holds that there is no vibrative activity in susupti, 
which is an existence in pure ignorance revealed by 
s^§i. 

Ultimately the claim to truth in both systems of 
Vedantism is to be decided by the psychological revela- 
tion of susupti, a state which is within the native bounds 
of every being. The difference between the systems of 
thought resolves itself into one of direct experience in 
susupti and turlya, states whose descriptions differ in 
Samkara and Ramanuja ; the one denies the continuity 
of the dynamic consciousness in them, the other accepts 
it and opines that the turiya reveals the true nature of 
conscious life in dissociation from its sensuous and 
mental accompaniments, which sometimes bar from view 

^ Vide Ftvarapa, pp. 55-56 {Benares Edition). 

Vide Prameya Sat/tgraAa. 

Su^upt&vanubhula anandiimabftavarupaTiijnaifKeit trayamapyutUutena 
paramfiya^e. 

"ViCie Ratnavall, p. 16, 1. 4. Sukhasvarupa sakfisvar&pah ajhanasyaru 
p&k&ra!} mrvtkalpaittsro' vtdyavrilaycth sufuptou fiyante. 

Vide Advaitastddht and Brahminandi (pp. 55S-559, Javaji's Edition) 
Ekaiva avidydvrtUf} su^uptyddikdlasthayxni, na tu sufupit kilatnUtravftttfy, 
kScanavftttiy, yann&iat smaranam. 
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the true nature of consciousness. The basic difference 
between Samkara and Ramanuja originates in the 
acceptance of intuition and notion respectively as the 
ultimate character of consciousness. • The former attri- 
butes to it a static stability, the latter, a dynamic 
integrity. 

The S’amkarites, of ’course, cannot accept the 
immediately intuitive nature ot a notion, for a notion 
isserts its existence through a relation, which would 
make it concrete, definite, and necessarily mediate. 
The relation though not imposed from without but 
inherent in the dynamic . integrity cannot on that 
account be accepted as immediate, since it subsists 
;hrough a reference, implying an outwardness, a 
mediateness. The d>namic concreleness is, therefore, 
i necessity of thought and will be lacking in the 
mmediacy of intuition which is the fait accompli and 
ioes not imply the necessity of self-projection to under- 
hand a division to be consequently fully aware of a 
.ynthesis. The fusion implies a self-analysis, a self- 
lenial, which the Advaita Vedantin would point out 
s inconsistent with the immediate intuition, whose 
mmediate character does suffer if it requires a mediate 
eference. 

Ramanuja would, of course, maintain that the 
nediateness or outwardness of this reference is not the 
ast or ultimate fact in the process of self-integration, 
he mediacy of self-analysis necessitates a deeper and a 
ligher determination in self-consciousness which is 
mmediate. The supposed outwardness or mediacy is a 
lecessary element to make the inwardness or immediacy 
>f consciousness clear, definite or self-conscious. But 
or this, the immediacy of consciousness would not even 
ae fully immediate ; immediacy does not exclude but 
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rather supposes and includes mediacy in its expression 
and development. 

But still the ^arhkarites would say that the absolute 
is position. Absolute position is intelligible, but its 
projection or mediateness escapes logical determination. 
The nature and purpose of the projection can be 
understood in two ways. It may mean a going out 
either to reveal objects or to reveal itself. The former 
accepts things outside of or beside it, which cancels its 
absoluteness, the latter gives rise to insurmountable 
difficulties. This separation through projection is either 
identical with or different -from position: the former 
cancels projection, the latter denies its conscious 
character. 

Empirically Samkara himself has emphasized the 
identity of position and projection, * but philosophically 
the relation eludes logical grasp and categorical 
determination. JIva Gosvami also feels this and des- 
cribes the relation and the projection as mysterious, 
though he with Ramanuja has sought to resolve the 
position and the projection in a unitary conception. 
Sariikara characterizes this as m/sterious and indefinable 
and has ultimately to reject the conception of projection 
from the absolute. Moreover, the conception ot projec- 
tion involves temporal and spatial conception, which by 
necessity must find a place simultaneously with or 
even before projection in the absolute. These ideas are 
interdependent and cannot be separate. They should 
find a fit place in the order of empirical relation, but not 
in the absolute. 


^ Vide Braknta Sutra, 2. 1, . . 14, 18 Sa$kJi«rabh&4ya. 

SakHsca karanasya karyantyamartha kalpyam&na n&nya n&nya, salt 
va kdryarfimyacchet asdiiv&vise^adanyatvdvtie^ca. TasrnSt kdi atyasylUma- 
bAui&iakit^, loMesc&tmabJUittufi kdryam 
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But it may be argued that the Absolute does not 
deny the phenomenal groupings and their categories, 
but, on the other hand, contains them in its own being 
as moments of its own existence through which it 
transcends its initial abstract character, realizing its 
qualitative integrity and quantitative definiteness. 
It is a whole that does no.t deny the parts, a substance 
that does not deny attributes, a ground that does not 
deny the consequent, an integrity that does not deny 
fullness. In other words, to Ramanuja the true 
Being is concrete being, it is not a tendency or 
growth to fullness, but complete concrete fullness itself 
with all its wealth of attributes. Such a being excludes 
or denies non-being completely (and it should be noted 
that non-being is not accepted as a category in 
Ramanuja) and is not relative to it. Being, to Ramanuja 
and Sarhkara alike, is the absolute category which is 
complete in itself and independent of any reference. 
But Ramanuja, unlike Sarhkara, lays emphasis upon its 
concrete nature impl}ing a synthesis of attributes — Sat, 
Cit, Ananda — which lends to it a personality and a 
character. These attributes — Sat, Cit, Ananda — al- 
though they imply specifically distinctive merits, still they 
do not exclude one another and by a common reference 
find room in the absolute being. An inner outwardness 
or difference of attributes ultimately resolves into an 
inner inwardness or unity in the integral conception of 
Being. A quality (e.g., cit) b) itself is different from 
another as a quality, but by a common reference they 
would indicate the identity in which they inhere 
as attributes. They cannot make any division or 
difference in the integrity of being. * 

* Vide Sribh&sva, Introduction, i. 1. 1. 

‘ Satyarp jnSnamananioffi brahma ' UyatrSpt shmintuUttkara^yas- 
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Samkara, on the other hand, denies a personality 
or a character to the Absolute which, according to him, 
is the highest abstraction of impersonal consciousness. 
It denies and transcends the relation of substance 
and attributes, ground and consequent. Being is 
identity, but not a unity. There is no outwardness or 
inwardness, a going out or., coming in, in the self- 
revelation of Being, for it is stillness and sameness 
everywhere, in every point of its existence. It is 
immediate expression : the determination of Sacci- 
dananda does not make it concrete existence, for, it does 
not indicate any attribute but, by a common reference, 
points to the identity of being, consciousness and 
Bliss, and not a unity or synthesis of attributes. The 
specific nature of an attribute, if emphasized, W'ould 
indicate perforce a division in the indivisible being ; it 
should be interpreted as only indicating by an indirect, 
though common reference, the identity or sameness of 
Being and Consciousness. Naturally, Saifikara would 
find no place for attribute in Being, and he, by the 
logic of identity and contradiction, refutes the difference 
of attributes from Being. He cannot accept their unity, 
for, such a unity to him is an impossible, rather, an 
adventurous attitude of thought. 

It should be marked here that both Samkara and 
Ramanuja have laid emphasis upon the Identity of 
Being and the logic of Identity. None refer to the 
contrary opposition or contradiction, the necessity of 
thought to pass into opposite of being to come to the 
definite conception. Samkara’s is absolute identity, 
;ven the possibility of a mediate reference does not rise. 
Ramanuja’s is concrete identity, here also the possibility 


lanekaviSe^anavih^iatkilrthabhtdhanavyutpattyll na mrviSe^avastustddhtfy , 
^ravftti—nimtUavedenatkdrtha vrttitvaT^ sOmUnddhikaranyam. 
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of a reference or a projection ,|o anything besides it does 
not rise. Both argue with force that Being can never 
require a reference to non- Being. Samkara* definitely 
says that the same thing cannot be the substratum of a 
quality being and its opposite non-Being. Ramanuja* 
has it that a thing qualified as ‘ is ’ cannot be at the 
same moment a thing qualified as ‘is not’. A differ- 
ence implies opposites. The absence of opposites is 
identity, how can then an Identity of Being hold within 
it the opposites of Being and non-Being. 

But then there is a difference. While Sarhkara 
denies all the attributes to Being, Ramanuja affirms 
them of Being, i^amkara points out that a system of 
relation leads to an infinite regress. Relation implies 
duality of existence which with the relation itself make 
the number th ree, and if we add to it the mutual relations 
of these to one another, of these again to one another, 
we are forced to an infinite regress. He, therefore, 
holds that the concept of relation can find a place in 
empiric consciousness, but it escapes a clear logical 
determination. It is something mysterious, it has an 
appearance, but no reality. Even the relation of 
tadatmya, according to Samkara, has, transcendentally 
or truly speaking an appearance ; it is also a super- 
imposition due to avidya. A relation must pre-suppose 
an amount of difference, which cannot be reconciled in^ 
the conception of the Absolute, for the Absolute is posi- 
tive sameness in every point of existence. Determination, ^ 

* Vide $athkara-Bha^a, 2 2 33. 

Nahyekasmtndkartmnt yu^Pat sadasaitvMtmruddhadkartnasanUlveSafy 
sambhavati Slto$nv<U, 

» Vide 2. 2. 31. 

I BkdtltdtnatilUn astUvanSsHtvadervtrudhasya cchUydtpavadyuga- 
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qualitative, quantitive or relational has no place in 
^aihkara’s transcendence of Being. 

In the dynamic character of Being Ramanuja finds 
the possibility of inner self-revelation and unfoldment 
and this basic conception naturally leads us to expect 
the processes of self-projection and self-integration — a 
going out and a coming in — as building up the endless 
synthesis in the totality of synthesis. Being is concrete. 
A thesis at once by the demand of thought supposes an 
antithesis. The thesis of Being by the relativity of 
thought requires the position of attributes, which, again, 
finds the synthesis in the concrete Being of substance 
and attributes. The demand of thought is satisfied in 
the constructive effort of building up a synthesis of 
Being and attributes, thus presenting the concrete 
picture of Being, or uniting the extremes of abstraction, 
either of substance without attributes or of attributes 
without substance. 

Ramanuja, like Sarhkara, fights shy of the Naiyayika 
conception of co-inherence which implicitly denotes an 
inherent separateness, but, unlike Sarhkara, institutes a . 
relation of non-difference* between substance and 
attributes. This negative way of indicating the relation 
emphasizes the identity of Being and its attributes and 
at the same time retains the conception of relation in the 
integrity of Being by rejecting the absolute oneness and 
identity of the Sarhkarites. Ramanuja clearly perceives 
the impossibility of a synthesis of identity and differ- 
ence, hence he conceives a relation which can present 
the identity in its concreteness. 

But still it may be pointed out that non-difference is 
not a relation, it indicates the Identity ; if it is a relation, 


^ Apfthaka-Suidhi-Samvan<Um, 
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it must posit some amount o£ exclusiveness and out- 
wardness, otherwise the conception of relation is not 
logically clear. If we speak of non-difference, it cannot 
be a relation ; if we insist upon relation, it cannot be 
non-difference. If all difference between substance and 
attributes be withdrawn, we cannot speak of any relation 
between them. Non-difference and relation are mutual- 
ly exclusive concepts. Either all relation should be 
ignored and differences resolved into Identity or 
difference must find a place in the integrity of the 
Absolute. An attribute, to preserve its individuality 
and to be characterized as such, requires an isolation 
from substance and it cannot, therefore, be reduced to 
the integrity of Being. 

The position of theistic Vedantism is not much 
improved by the assertion of a svarupa relation, the 
relation of identity between substance and attributes. 
Jiva GosvamI positively asserts that the attributes 
express and are inherent in the very essence of Brahman. 
Logically there is no great difference between Ramanuja 
and Jiva Gosvami. He puts from a positive standpoint 
what Ramanuja does from a negative one. But still it 
may be asked : does svai apa constitute a relation ? 
Surely not. Svarupa is essence which cannot be 
conceived to be related to itself. Relation and essence 
cannot be synchronized. 

The attempt to establish a relation between Being 
and attributes ends in a logical confusion. Either we 
must say that there is no relation between substance and 
attributes, or we must accept an outwardness or 
mediateness in relational concept. Either the atvnbutes 
resolve themselves into substance or they are illusory. 
Anything, besides this, forces us to a dualistic position. 

This basic difference of static and dynamic theories 
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runs out into the conception of Bliss. To Samkara, 
Ramanuja, and all other Vedantists Bliss is identical 
with Being and Consciousness. It is the absolute 
possession of undivided expansive and continuous 
existence. To the ^amkarite Bliss is expression, it is 
the delight of consciousness- It transcends the episte- 
mological or psychological dualism of subject and 
object, Ramanuja and theistic teachers also identify 
Bliss with Expression and Consciousness. Yet there is 
this difference that theistic teachers impress the 
conceptual distinction of Being, Consciousness and Bliss 
in the integrity of Absolute Being. Each of them has a 
character and a being of its own, though each in unity 
with other finds a place in the highest conceptual 
synthesis. In the words of Jiva Gosvami these are vrttis 
of svarupa sakti. Madhva maintains the integrity of 
the Absolute and its attributes, though to preserve the 
speciality of them and to denote their individuality, he 
accepts a visesa. And the conception of Bliss does not 
necessarily exclude, but, on the other hand, includes the 
subject-object relation of the Dynamic theory. The 
ideality of Bliss becomes a concrete reality in fact when 
it is felt in experience. The Dynamic view makes the 
multiplication of Bliss a possibility and renders it more 
enjoyable in its integrative determinateness and definite 
fullness. The conception of lila as holding a permanent 
place in the life of intelligence and sweetness implies 
that Bliss realizes its unity by the dynamic stresses of 
expression and adoration of love. And the immendiacw 
of self-expression calls for a reflex current whicM 
apparently is a mediate or outward response in the 
life of love but on a deeper insight appears to 
be immanent in self-expression which acquires a 
self-conscious character in this process of sendii^ 
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forth Bliss-currents and receiving responses the 
reaction. 

The Absolute to the Sarnkarites has no history of it» 
life and development. To thetheists it is the perpetuity' 
of an expression in Bliss and Consciousness : a history 
which is a self-revelation to itself of its own inner 
possibilities in a transcendent plane, a revelation to 
finite existences in experience, either through an inward 
revelation or through the world of Nature. The absolute 
life, therefore, has a transcendent history in Nitya 
Bibhuti (a life only accessible to the saints and liberated 
souls) and an immanent history through humanity and 
Nature which cannot because of its grossness leceive 
the currents of love, life and bliss which keep up the 
saintly life in freshness, joy and delight. 

Dialectic on Bliss. 

The author of the Nyayamrta makes a dialectic 
analysis oi Bliss and shows that Bliss, as understood 
by Advaitins, has no clear sense. It may mean, 
as the ^thor of the Nyayamrtaj^points out : — 

A geneiio concept, an object of agr^able 
consciousness, (39 an agreeable con.-sciousness, (4)<agree- 
ableness. (s^onsciousness (identity with consciousness), 
and (6^onsciousness indicated as the absence of pain. 

Bliss is integral. It is no generic concept, it cannot 
be an object of agreeable consciousness, for, in emanci- 
pation Bliss, is, but is not an object. An agreeable 
affection or agreeableness directly or indirectly (but 
equally) implies a reference to an object besides self or 
consciousness otherwise, an agreeable feeling, is either 
different or non-different from consciousness. The 


^ Vide NydySmfta, p. 409. 
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former suggests a difference between agreeableness 
and consciousness and destroys the integrity, the latter 
makes them an identity which, again, may lead on to 
the identity of agreeable and disagreeable consciousness. 
As consciousness we can draw no line between the two. 
Absence of pain cannot be an object of active pursuit 
and as such an ideal. It is a negative state and cannot 
be indicative of liberation. 

Madhusudan Sarasvatl points out that anandam is 
the Summum Bonum. It is the Being of self. It is 
non-different from Consciousness. The consciousness 
of pain as Consciousness is identical with the conscious- 
ness of pleasure as pleasure. To maintain the identity 
of Consciousness with Bliss does not commit the Vedan- 
tin to the identity of the psychical states or processes. 
Advaitism in emphasizing the identity of consciousness 
does not identify the psychical states with the immanent 
consciousness. The two terms — cit and anandam — do 
,not denote two things, they have a common reference to 
an identity. The difficulty of thinking in this way arises 
from the limitation of thinking by differential concepts, 
though in the intuitive effort Consciousness appears as 
Blissfulness, Blissfulness as Consciousness. So long as 
the limitation of thinking in concepts lasts, we shall 
have an imaginary differentiation of Consciousness and 
Blissfulness. ‘ If a definition of Bliss is the demand, we 
can characterize it as something with the attainment of 
which every other object loses their value and attractive- 
ness. It is positive, though not an object. 

Advaita Vedantists have identified Bliss with fullness 
of Being. The conception of Bliss is then not psycholo- 
gical, but metaphysical. Bliss is complete expression 


^ Vtdt Advaita Siddbi, p. 751, 11. 16, 17. 
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of Being, when this expression is not complete, Bliss 
appears as divided and determined by extraneous causes. 
The psychological experience of the self as the source 
of unconditioned joy and of the not-self as the source of 
conditional delight has been the chief support of the 
Vedantic theory. Self is Bliss. The not-self by itself is 
not delight. It acquires a delightful character inas- 
much as it is associated with self. The delight here is 
accidental, the self-delight is original. ‘ Self is delight ’ 
is an identical proposition. 

In the dynamic theory of the thcists the jiva-con- 
sciousness has an experience of an expansive Being in 
the fellowship of the Delight-Self and the consequent 
blissful experience. This expansiveness is not its own, 
though it feels its being unceasingly in liberation. 

‘ The expanse is bliss ’ is a constant experience, felt and 
enjoyed. Bliss is self, but here the Infinite self is full- 
ness of Bliss and the finite experience can have it as an 
object of Delight when it has its inner revelation. In- 
the Advaita Vedanta Bliss is Being, in the theistic’ 
Vedanta Bliss is the Infinite Being, and the finite being,' 
itself a drop of bliss, must accept the infinite in life and' 
consciousness to feel and to continue to feel the -pulse of) 
never-breaking joy and delight. 

In the theistic Vedanta the promise of an expansive 
delight in the unitive consciou'-ness remains unfulfilled. 
The notion of jivatman as an atomic consciousness, by 
nature limited in vision, knowledge and delight cannot 
be conceived as perpetually enjoying the fullness of 
Delight in the Divine fellowship. Even if the Divine 
Life has an ingress into the finite consciousness, it can 
only understand its side-glimpses, but cannot grasp the 
fullness of Delight- Being. This fullness is Bliss. Of 
course the possibility of the reception of the Divine joy 
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and glory is there, but this possibility cannot be realized 
in its fullest degree. Something must be conceived as 
helping us to receive this inflow of Divine Life. Jiva 
GosvamI has this in svarupa-sakti. But this, again, is 
to seek protection in a theological attitude and to leave 
Philosophy aside. 

We should not ignore that Ramanuja maintains that 
in liberation the finite consciousness acquires an ex- 
pansion in Knowledge, Bliss and Being. It attains 
Samyapatti, equality with Brahman, when it is freed 
from the restriction and limitation of a screened being 
and intelligence.* The expansiveness of being and 
intelligence is an ingress due to the evolution of a subtler 
being and truer self-consciousness consequent on philoso- 
phic knowledge and discipline. Though in the ideal of 
Brahma-Samyapatti, Brahman — likeness, we have the 
promise of an expansive and unrestrained life in know- 
ledge and delight, still the philosophic doubt about the 
possibility of such a life lingers. How can a being 
of atomic magnitude transcend the limitation of know- 
ledge and bliss and acquire a likeness unto Brahman is 
a question that passes logical comprehension. The 
‘ I-ness’, which is the creation of maya, may be removed, 
out how, with its removal, the finite being, by acceptance 
^atomic in nature, can transcend its finitude and acquire 
*an expansion in Being, Intelligence and Bliss is what 
^requires an explanation. And this explanation is not 
* logically possible so long as the least difference between 
^ the infinite and the finite is retained.^ 


^ Vide ^rtbM^a, ch. iv, 4. 3 
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CATEGORIES OF EXISTENCE 

The double aspect of Samkara’s Philosophy — Esoteric and 
Exoteric — Being, the only category — PancadaSi’s six categories — 
Jiva, ISvara, undifferentiated consciousness, difference of Jiva 
and IiSvara, \Avidya — Relation of Avidya and Brabmanj — except 
undifferentiated consciousness the remaining five are empirical 
categories — Prakasananda resolves the categories into two — 
bkaiiva and Axidya, besides Brahman^ 

Ramin iija pu7s SIX categoriesT" Prakrti. Kala, Suddhasativa, 
Jnana, Jiva and Isvara — Vedanta De^ika on iSuddhasattva — 
Niravarka accepts Cit, Acit and ISvara — Acit is Prakrta, Aprakrta 
and Kala, Aprakrta is {auddhasattva— Suddhasattva of the 
Vaisnavas and ^aifakarites— Jiva Gosvami and Valadeva accept 
five categories : isvara, Jiva, Maya, Svarupa 6akti and Kala— 
Jnana and Suddhasattva are reduced to Svarupa Sakti— Madhva 
divides the categories into Being and Non-being — Madhva’s 
conception of negation— Three kinds of negation— Positive 
categories are substance, quality, action, community, vi^e§a, 
the specified, the whole and the parts, similarity , number, 
union — substance is absolute, limited, inert — Vallabha makes 
Biahman, Jiva, Kala, Prakrti and Maya the categories— Abhava 
is not a category. 

Conception of relation— Madhva on difference— five kinds of 
differences— The difference in integrity— Visesa— Madhva’s re- 
lutation of Naiyayika’s conception of Samavayi The author 
of the Nyayamrta on Vilesa— Madhva’s position— Nimvarka on 
the logic of difference in unity— Jiva Gosvami improves upon 
Nimvarka — The conception of Jiva and Prakrti as dependent 
reals has been replaced by the conception of Sakti— Svarupa- 
sakti, Tatasth^akti and Vahiramga^akti— Acintya-bhedabheda— 
Bhagavan as the highest dialectic unity embracing Brahman and 
Paramatman — The synthesis of the three concepts Brahman 
Paramatman and Bhagavan— Valadeva on Vige§a— Ramanuja’s 
modified monism— The identity of material and efficient causes— 

5 
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Theconceptionof the unity of Being — Refutation of Bheda and 
Bhedabheda — Vedanta De^ika on Bhedabheda — The adjectival 
theory — The relation of the finite and the infinite. 

The double aspect of Samkara’s philosophy presents 
us with a two-fold category— transcendental and 
empirical. Strictly speaking, Sathkara’s philosophy 
embraces a single identical category of existence, for, in 
the height of knowledge every other form of being is 
an illusory appearance. To the sophisticated mind 
attracted to the exoteric plane of Existence some modes 
of existence appear to be gaining a hold upon conscious- 
ness as determinants, either efficient or formal, of 
phenomenal groupings. The author of the Pancadasi 
has fixed the number to five : — 

(i)'7iva — the individual soul. 

{ 2 ^ Isa — the enveloping conscious reality. 

(3) The difference of these two, as limited and 
unlimited in knowledge, power, and goodness. 

Avidya — the eternal nescience which Brahman 

energizes. 

(5^ The relation of locus, the support and the 
supported between Brahman and Avidya. 

Besides these, Brahman is the absolute category. 
Space, time and causality are not separate categories. 
Space is the first element in evolution, time is identified 
with nescience. Causality is brought under the 
creative aspect of maya — causality as implying 
parinama, transformation, and not vivartta, i.e., attri- 
bution or modification. 

The number cannot be further reduced, for, each is 
what it is in relation to the other, though attempts have 
been made in the extremely subjective form of Vedantism 
to reduce the number to two, eka-jiva and avidya, 
besides Brahman. 
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These categories are not our ways of thinking and 
grouping in thought the empiric manifold. They exist 
all along as realities apparently more durable than 
evanescent phenomena. In fact they are objectively 
real, though transcendentally they are as much illusory 
as phenomenal groupings. Hence they have been 
characterized as obtaining existence eternally, though 
they vanish with the dawn of knowledge. No beginning 
of them in time can be conceived, though an end has 
been conceived and actually sought. 

Ramanuja has drawn a distinction between immanent 
and transcendent existence, and this distinction has a 
value for finite individuals in reference to their outlook 
on experiences obtained either in association with or 
dissociation from prakrti and its evolutes. In so far 
as the spiritual vision is swayed by the influence of 
prakrti, the knowledge obtained by the senses and 
intellect may be termed empirical, and this empirical 
knovv ledge cl::annot claim the possession, validity and 
immediacvibf the knowledge revealed in spiritual vision, 
when the pjul in its purity and transcendence oversteps 
the bouygp of immanent experience and intuitively 
realizes jg ith in its noumenal aspect. Experience 
immane^ jr transcendent has for its object Brahman as 
revealecji j*) us either by its outer manifestation or by its 
revelati,g in our spiritual consciousness. The one 
reveals us Brahman as expressing itself — a cosmo- 
logical ,^^^jrinciple — through llla-vibhuti, the other 
Brahma rf,in-itself through the transcendent revelation 
in nity& vibhuti. The lila-vibhuti is not inherent in 
Brahma^ ; it is inherent in prakrti. It is indirectly 
related |i 40 Brahman inasmuch as prakrti forms an 
integral" lart of its nature. The nity a- vibhuti is in 
Brahm^,i Through supra-conscious mentality we 
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obtain glimpses of Brahman in its integral concreteness 
and qualitative completeness.* 

The transcendent apperception manifests to us the 
six categories of existence, which are prakrti, kala, 
suddha sattva, jnana, jiva and Isvara. Of these 
prakrti and kala are two inert existences. They are 
the basic principles of the creative order. Everything 
in the immanent order is subject to the influence of 
time ; hence the three kinds of pralaya (cosmic dissolu- 
tion) — nitya, naimittika and prakrta, are events in time. 
Both kala and prakrti are, therefore, substantia causa 
of llla-vibhuti. Some think kala has a place in nitya- 
vibhuti, others differ. 


The other four categories are not inert. They are 
self-illuminating. Jnana is consciousness; jiva and 
Isvara are self-conscious existences. Jfiana is an 
attribute inherent in both jiva and Isvara. Suddha- 
sattva is different from sattva, rajas and tamas. It 
is sattva pure and unqualified. It is '^'■’uminating, 
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though not conscious. * Some regard it as inert. But 
in any case it is regarded as self-illuminating and does 
not require illumination of knowledge or consciousness. 
Vedanta Desika (Ramanujist) regards it as conscious. It 
differs from atman. It cannot claim the conscious 
energizing of the soul. As an existence it escapes 
sensuous vision and manifests itself to the intuitive 
vision of Isvara and the liberated souls. It forms the 
basic principle of nitya-vibhuti. It readily subjects 
itself to modification at the will of Isvara and expresses 
itself in varieties in the supra-natural plane of existence. 

Jnana or dharmabhuta jnana is an eternal self- 
illuminating existence. It is an attribute (dharma). It 
admits of expansion and contraction, it reveals or 
expresses objects, other than itself to atman. In Isvara 
it is always expansive and all embracing, in others it is 
limited, in others, again, sometimes expansive, some- 
times limited. It is a continuous existence. 

Jiva is the self-conscious atom different from its 
physical, vital and mental functionings. It is the 
immanent principle that asserts its existence through 
them though it transcends them in reality. As an 
entity it is real and self-subsisting, in number it is 
manifold. 

Isvara is expansive self-conscious being, supporting 
all others in existence, controlling them, distributing 


‘ Vide YatlndramaiadipiM. 

TSmca dravyam mt—prakrUkalaSuddhasattvadharmabhRtain&na ;*w- 
svarabhed&t , 

Atha mtyamvibhuitrnirupyate — suddhasattvadharviabhuta jn&najtves- 
varasStdh&ranam Ajadatvam ndma svayamprakdiatvavi. 

Tatra StiddhaiattvadharmabhutaininasMharana laksanatn pardktve 
saty ajadatvam. Tattu svayamprSkSsatze satt parasmS eva bk&samdenat- 
vatji, Suddhasattvam ndma trigunadravya vyatinktatve sail sativavativam 
ni^favtdyamvrtit desavtjcUiyanyatvam. Sa vtbbuhrUdhvarpradeSe' nantd. 
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merits according to deeds. It is the ultimate reality in 
which everything is as its integral part. It is the 
centre of existence related to all, subsisting all. 

Nimvarka accepts the categories of existence to be 
chiefly three, cit, acit and Tsvara. The acit, again, is 
prakrta, aprakrta and kala. The aprakrta is, like 
Ramanuja’s suddhasattva, an expressive and expansive 
existence, though unconscious. It is not the suddha- 
sattva of the Sarfikarites, the evolute of maya or maya 
itself. It transcends maya and forms the materia prima 
of nitya-vibhuti of Isvara. It is pervasive of the 
paramavyoma, the abode of Narayana. ^ 

Nimvarka, like Ramanuja, accepts time and prakrti 
to be eternal objective existences. They are the 
materia-dy'iiamic basic reality of the cosmic order. Isvara 
and jiva are both self-conscious ; the former has no 
limitation, the latter has limitation. These categories 
can be put under the two heads ; substance and quality. 
Linder substance, we have conscious and unconscious 
existences. The conscious existence is either absolute 
or limited. The unconscious matter is suddhasattva, 
prakrti and time. Under quality, we have dharma- 
bhuta jnana, the dynamic consciousness inherent in jiva 
and isvara. 

Jiva Gosvami and Valadeva accept five categories : — 
isvara, jiva, maya, svarupa sakti and kala ; jnana 
and sudhasattva are reduced to svarupa sakti, jnana 
and svarupa sakti are modifications of it. They are 
called vrttis. 


‘ Vide Nimvarka’s Ved&nta StddftRnta or Dasasloki . 

JMnasvarZpanca Harerad/tinam, Sarirasamyogartyogayogyam. Anum 
ht ftvam pratidehabhtnnavt, JhUrtvavantavi yadanantam&huh. 

Apr&krtam pt Cikrtarupakam ca, KdlusvarUpam tadacetanam maiatit. 
Mdydpradkanadtpadapraidcyam, Sukl&dt bkedSica same apt tatra. 
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Madhva classifies the tattvas as (i) Independent 
real, and (2) Dependent real. The latter, again, is 
classified as (i) Bhava (being), and (2) Abhava (non- 
being). Bhava is either eternal or transitory, the 
eternal, again, is conscious and inert. This scheme 
indicates the complete independence of Visnu, the 
independent real. Others are real, but dependent 
(asvatantra). Madhva defines bhava as that which is 
cognized in the initial perception ; he defines abhava 
as that which is not so cognized — or that which is 
cognized as non-existing in the initial perception. * 

Negation has always a reference to a locus and an 
object. It is not intelligible in itself. What is negated 
is the object, and where the object is negated is the 
locus. 

Two conceptions are possible regarding the relation 
of abhava with its locus : — 

(1) abhava is identified with the locus. 

(2) abhava is bhava (positive) different from the 

locus. 

The supporters of the former conception argue 
thus : — Abhava (non-being) can be possibly related to 
either a locus (asraya) with a bhava (being) (e.g. a pot), 
or a locus without a bhava (e.g. a pot). The latter begs 
the question. The former is a self-contradiction. 
Abhava, therefore, should be characterized as identical 
with the locus. It is negation in so far as it denies a 
particular reference, it is position because it has no 
existence of itself apart from the locus. 

’ Vide Tatvasarftkhyanam, pp. 10, 1^, 13. 

Svaimntrlli^vatamtrabhedaddivtdhar^atvainiit . . Svatamlrobhagav&n- 
Vi^nuh . , . asvatantratatva7iiditdhd. Katham bhdvoabhavasceit . . . 
AbMvaprattttrbhd.vapra1ityadhln&. Ntyamenetipr&dhdnylltprathamttipbhS- 
vasyoddeSah. Praikamapraiitdvastityupalabkyateyah sabhdbak, YaSca 
prathafnopalabd/iounSstlhpratlyate sobhdvah . 
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Madhva points out that if abhava is identical with 
its locus, then a locus with a bhava is the same without 
it. Evidently an absurd position. It is natural then 
to characterize abhava as bhava different from the 
locus. It is bhavantara (a position). Such a position 
leads on to contradiction and resolves all distinction of 
bhava and abhava, position and negation.* 

Abhava is not being; had it been so, negation or 
non-being would have been the same in thought and 
existence as being, and the concept would have been 
illusory. The non-being must have then a reference 
to its locus, but it is not the locus. It is different from 
the locus, otherwise a locus with a position would be 
the same as one without it. 

The author of the Yatindramatadipika (Ramanujist) 
thinks abhava or non-being to be a relative concept which 
is intelligible not in itselt but in reference to it% locus 
(asraya) and its object (pratiyogl). It indicates a changed 
condition of a thing or a being. It is nothing ultimate. 
The prior-non-existence (pragibhava) is the successive 
changes of previous conditions. It is to be conceived 
positively and should not be taken to mean a continuity 
in non-being. The destruction-non-existence (dhvamsa- 
bhava) indicates impending changes of bodies in future. 
Transformation implies negation of a previous state but 
this does not make negation a categoiy. The mutual 
negation (anyonyabhava) appears to demand a posiHon 
and a negation in thought, wheicas in reality the demand 
is only a reference io another poHtion and a differentiating 

‘Vide Tatva^amkhyinam, p IS 

Ab}iS.va eva nasliltkectt. Tadasal. J^Sstitipraiiterdurapahnavatvit , 
Ghato nS. HihpratUtrbhHtalam&irMtiayeticet. M&tt eitktm bhrUalamevocyata- 
utitinktam kimcit, adye^hatavatyahprasaihgah AhnktoptgkaiaScedu 
ktodosah bhlibdnitaf am cedtnpavatt ghate gamdkonSstUti praiHipmsatHgah. 
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consciousness. The absolute negation (atyant^bhava) 
is nothing absolute, it indicates a reference to the locus 
and an object, it is the locus or a bh^vantara or a 
dharmsuitara. * Citsukhacarya, a S^karite, has also 
the same conclusion. In other words, ,all judgments 
are affirmative. A negative judgment is no judgment 
in reality, it is by implication an affirmative judgment. 
Madhva accepts both positive and negative judgments 
in accepting abhava as a category by itself. 

Madhva’s position has an apparent clearness : and 
simplicity, but it stands no logic, for, thought cannot 
accept and understand abKava-in-itself. It cannot be 
completely unreal, if it is to be thought of; or, in 
other words, thought can think in affirmation but 
never in complete negation. In negative judgments 
thought really thinks in positives, though it fails to 
establish a connexion ; but a denial of a relation is no 
negation, it is an indirect assertion of two irreconcilables 
or opposites. 

Madhva' s contention — that if abahva is identical 
with its locus, then a locus with a bhava is the same 
without it — does not stand, for the locus is completely 
positive and in accepting abhava as identical with the 
locus, we really refuse to give it a character, and 
practically deny it altogether. The locus is not denied. 
The locus with a bhava (being) has a character different 
from a locus with an abhava (non-being). In the 
former case the locus is differentiated, in the latter the 
locus remains undifferentiated. 


^ Vide YattndramaiadiptkS, p. 36. 

EtenObhOvafy saptamapadSrthaiijtapi ntrastatfi. AbhSvasya bhdvSntara- 
rupatv&t. PrSgSbhivo nima PurvS.vasth&parampara. Pradhv&msdbhavo 
nantoUaravastk&paramPara. AtyantSbhdvSnyonyibhSvou tu dharmyan- 
tarasvarupdveva . 

6 
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Madhva's second point does not arise. If abhava 
(non-being) is another bhava (being), it can have no 
existence apart from the locus. It only qualifies the 
locus not in itself, but in reference to a pratiyogi. A 
pot with form cannot be characterized as scentless, for 
the scent is inherent in it and is not denied in the pot. 
Abhava has a reference to what is actually denied and 
by calling it a bhavantara, nobody can make a negation 
of a position. 

Madhva accepts three kinds of non-being : — (i) Prior 
non-existence, (2) Posterior non-existence, and (3) 
Absolute non-existence. 

Besides non-being the other categories of Existence 
are : — (i) Substance, (2) Quality, (3) Action, (4) Com- 
munity, (5) Visesa or speciality, (6) the Specified, (7) 
the whole and the parts, (8) Similarity, (9) Number, 
(10) Union.* 

The unconscious or inert Existence is, again, put 
into three categories : — (i) Eternal, (2) Eternal-non- 
eternal, (3) Non-eternal or transitory. The Vedas are 
eternal. Time, space (ak^a), and prakrti are eternal- 
non-eternal. The evolutes of prakrti are non-eternal. 
Philosophically time, space and prakrti are important. 
They are objective. Moments of time are transitory. 
Points in space, like space itself are eternal. Evolutes 
of prakrti appear and disappear. These entities are 
real, and not subjective. 

The inert prakrti is a homogeneity. It passes into 
a heterogeneity in creation. It is modifiable and gives 
rise to tattvas which are not eternal. Madhva does 
not accept the atomic theory of matter. 

The Absolute is intelligence and activity. Brahman 


' Vide Madhvasid/iintasiira, p, 1, Sutras, 2, 3 and 4. 
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is not limited by time and space. It is the absolute 
monad, the finite conscious monads are not limited by 
time, but limited in intelligence, power and activity. 
The conscious (finite) being bears a close resemblance 
to the Infinite in intelligence. They are wholly 
dependent upon supreme Intelligence, who in his 
wisdom best knows how to guide and help them in 
working out their destiny. 

The other categories are either modes of relation or 
attributes of these three, e.g., whole and parts : this 
category is specially applicable to time and its moments, 
space and its portions, prakrti and its evolutes, cause 
and its effect. 

These categories resolve themselves into four broad 
divisions : (i) Category of Substance, (2) Category of 
Quality, (3) Categories of relation, and (4) Quantity. 
Substance is divided into ; (i) absolute intelligence, (2) 
limited intelligence, and (3) inert existence. Under 
quality we can put guna, visesa, similarity, action, 
community, under quantity number, under relation, the 
whole and the parts, union, the specified. 

Vallabha has the dynamic conscious reality Brahman, 
as the only being. Though jiva, kala and prakrti or 
maya are eternal existences, still they have been com- 
pletely assimilated in the being of Brahman. They 
have no separate existence. Maya has two functions : 
(i) Evolution, and (2) Withdrawal. 

Abhava (non-being) is not a category. Prior-nega- 
tion (pragabhava) is non-di£Eerent from the cause. 
The effect-form has its prior negation in cause-form. 
Destruction-negation (dhvaipsabhava) is disappearance 
of effectual form in casual form. It is non-different 
from the withdrawal. Mutual negation (anyonyabhava) 
is in a sense aifinnation. It is negation only by an 
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indirect reference. It is strictly a position. Absolute 
negation is also the same functioning of withdrawal in 
its highest intensity which makes for the clear and 
complete absence.* 

Jiva is an emanation. Jiva is atomk. It has no 
separate existence. A desire of self-expression is innate 
in Brahman. Self-expressiori connotes a process of 
becoming in time, a becoming which implies emanation 
of finite centres of consciousness and the inert existence. 
An existence is inert in which consciousness and bliss 
are absent, an existence is jiva in which bliss is absent.* 

In fact, these distinctiohs and characterization are 
only a concession to naive or popular realistic cons- 
ciousness. But this admission is denied a metaphysical 
import, for these distinctions dissolve in the unity of 
being, and this identity is dynamic. Vallabha differs 
from Ramanuja in holding that all apparent differences 
in being and relation are dissolved in the identity, where 
jiva attains bliss, inert existence, consciousness and 
bliss. 

We should note the remarkable coincidence among 
Vai§9ava philosophers in the enumeration of the cate- 
gories and they can be put in three broad divisions of 
jiva, prakrti, _and Brahman, generally designated as 
cit, acit and Isvara. The other categories are either 
attributes or relations subsisting in them. 


* Vide SuddMdvattamartanda, p. 10. 

Tatfa prdgabMvah kdrafjAvasthMo n&ttnthyate . . . Evam dhvamse 
apt .. . ttrobhAvdSakyaitriktasya dhvanisasya ntrupayitumaiakyaiv&t 
TathS ca kSryaprattkula kdranavasihaiva dhvanisa tti tadarthah 
Ghatah Pato neiyanyonyObMvaPrafitavapt ghate mHUcchaya. pat&dln&m 
Hrobhivah. Evam pate ghatOdinam . . . Evamatyant&bh&vo' pt tiro- 
bh&venatva, Abh&vasyadhikaranarupaivamityanyatra vtstdra!}. 

■ Vide SuddhndvattamOrtanda, p. 6. 

Jlvasya nt^saravamevoeyaie, na fu utpaiti^. 
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Save and except the identity-existence-consciousness, 
Sarhkara’s philosophy practically accepts jiva, Isvara 
and maya. Ramanuja’s jprakrti is the basic principle 
of the creative order. Suddha-sattva is different from 
prakrti. We have a reference to suddha-sattva in the 
Paficadasi (sattva predominating). But it is not an 
element independent of ‘ prakrti. It is maya, the 
upadhi of Isvara. We confess we cannot understand 
what kind of substance Ramanuja’s suddha-sattva is. 
Anything unconscious though illuminating forming the 
materia of spiritual manifestations is a paradox. Jiva 
Gosvami sees this difficulty and reduces suddha-sattva to 
the conscious category. It is a modification of svarupa 
sakti, the original spiritual force. 

Relation : The most important topic from philoso- 
phic standpoint is the relation of these ultimate 
existences. Are these totally different, or related in 
some way ? 

The Vaisriava teachers are here sharply divided 
among themselves. Ramanuja denies difference. Madhva 
conceives difference in identity. Nimvarka reconciles 
difference with integrity. Jiva Gosvami emphasizes 
identity, though he admits differences in it as incon- 
ceivable and mysterious. Valadeva admits difference in 
identity. It should be made plainly clear here that 
none of the Vaisnava philosophers admit any absolute 
difference between these categories. 

Madhva emphasizes the element of difference and 
yet maintains the actuality of every element subjected 
to God’s will. If an absolute and rigid difference 
exists, it requires a straining of thought to establish a 
hp tween them. The relation is accepted, 
though absolute difference is maintained. 

The elements'ofdifference, according to Madhva, 
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are ineffaceable. These are differences, (i) between 
jiva and Isvara, (2) between Isvara and prakrti, (3) 
between jivas themselves, (4) between jiva and prakrti, 
(5) between the separate evolutes of prakrti. 

Jivas contain a certain perfection and a certain self- 
sufficiency in themselves. In spite of the essential 
identity of nature of these jivas or monads, the differ- 
ence between them has been made absolute. 

Isvara may be called the monad of all monads 
controlling and regulating the conscious jivas and the 
unconscious prakrti, though it is different from them as 
an existence. There must have been some harmony, 
otherwise this dependence and regulation cannot be 
accounted for. 

The contention that Isvara, because of his absolute- 
ness and all powerfulness, can naturally exert influence 
upon the finite intelligence and the unconscious matter 
is not much helpful, for the very assertion of independent 
entelechies and matter makes the Absolute lose its 
character of absoluteness and reduces it to the category 
of finite existence. The assertion of independent 
realities does not make the distinction of absolute and 
limited entelechies logically clear. So long as an 
absolute division is maintained in the inwardness of 
being, every one of them is a separate entity regulating 
and fulfilling its own destiny freely. If difference is a 
positive fact, the absolute being is an impossibility. 
Naturally the system must be logically resolving itself 
into a pluralistic universe which might contain in it a 
central monad, reducing and binding all others in 
a system in some form of law yet unknown and 
inexplicable. 

The Madhvites perceive this inherent difficulty of 
accepting absolute differences. They expressly lay 
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emphasis upon Being with its manifoldness as an 
integral beings exclusive of difference. That the 
difference is perceived in the integral being is due to 
visesa. Visesa can differentiate the whole from the 
parts, the Amsi from Amsa, being from its attributes 
but cannot create division in Being. The author of the 
Tatvodyota draws a distinction between an integrity 
exclusive of visesa and aii integrity exclusive of bheda. 
The former posits an identity exclusive of visesa, the 
latter an identity inclusive of visesa, but exclusive of 
bheda. The integral being is not necessarily unqualified 
or unmodified being (nirvisesa) but an undivided being. 
The undivided integrity admits of qualitative 
differences or modifications through visesa. * 

Visesa, according to the author of the Nyayamrta, is 


^ Vide TatvodyotattkO,, p 26. 

Akhandarthamsthaivam nama mrveddrthanisth&tvam mrvtSei&rtha 
msthatvam ta. A dye sagunatvavirodhah bheddbhdvepi viSesavalenmvata- 
dupapatieh. 

Vide Satiatvaratnaniali, p. 12. 

YatMht y&vaddravyahkdvtgunandtndravydtyamidbhedept na dravyam 
nttgunain ktmtu dhanmbhutam dravyatn iaddhannabMitegunSScasat(ttt 
inSewaldi. 

Ibid, p. 16. Tail atkaivasamkhyd viSidcpyanniaSakitbalenatva bahu 
samkhyagocarati asyavak^yamanati’St. 

Ibid.,\i IS Abhedcpt vtsesaiya san’atrdmgikrtatvatah. 

Na katcidii^eiiOsU sa wanirudhakobhavet Yiiefasyabhedaprahntdkttvin- 
noktadofa tit bhdvah, nanu viSeitasya vtSestnabhtnnalve ktm dhartn&mtarenH- 
paraddhain, Visesa vtsennorbhede apasiddhdmtasca. Abhedepunarvya- 
vahOrddyanupapaitth 1'tsesS.mtarasvikS.re' navastheiyata aha Sa tit, sa 
eva mSesovises&miaramtaretm visesatadvadbhdvam gamayait. Ekasya 
mrvdhyatvam mrvdhakati am catadbaladevastdhyah. ' SvantrvOkaka- 
tiyuktdh samtivastusvasesata ’ ityukteh. ViSesondma ntrbhedatvena- 
pratmtesvaplsvaraiiiajadem ndnavtdharupajHanSnamdSdt guna fcriy& 
samyogasamkhyd jah vtiisiaSakit sUdrsyddindmavamtara bahuiy&dt ghaia- 
kobhedapraitntdhth iakti visesah. Taduktambrhadbhdsye. ' Ekasminneva- 
Sabd’lndm yasiundnasvarupmdm, prayojaktvahetussydl sa vtSefah praklrtita ' 
tit. Ntrbheda vastuni katham mSesasy&pyavasthUnamtiicediSvar&ctmtya 
Saktyetibrmnah , 
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a necessity to avoid two extremes of absolute monism 
and absolute pluralism. The absolute is an existence 
which, though integral, admits of difference. Visesa 
** denotes bheda in integrity and not identity in difference. 
It establishes difference where there is none, but, it 
cannot set up identity in diflference. 

To avoid pluralism Madhva first establishes an 
integral whole of existence, in which he introduces 
vi&sa. To establish a difference where there is 
none or to bring a harmonious adjustment among 
things of absolute and ineffaceable differences Madhva 
attributes a mysterious power to God. With this his 
system just lyavoids the appearance of a pluralistic 
system. 

This is made clear in Madhva’s refutation of th e 
Jlfai^a yika conception of sarnav ^ty a^ d Rarii^ uia^ con- 
^ ceptipn of vise§_an£. The Naiyayikas conceive samavaya 
(codnherehce) to account for the relation between the 
whole and the parts. Raman ujists favour adjectival 
predication. Though samavaya is represented as the 
unifying and the relational link between the whole and 
the parts, yet in insisting upon the individuality of the 
relational facts the Naiyayikas accentuate the difference 
more than the unity ; the wished-for unity is not strictly 
unity in which differences are assimilated, but rather a 
complexity in which the elements and their differences 
are equally recognised. 

The adjectival predication has not been favoured 
by the Madhvites. A predicate can be conceived 
either as different from or identical with the sub- 
ject. The former posits absolute differences, the 
latter denies predication. To institute another pre- 
dicate to establish a relation is to invite an 
infinite regress. To avoid these difficulties, Madhvites 
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conceive visesa whidi causes a -differentiating conocioms- 
ness in an integral whole. The acceptance of vise^, 
the differentiating element, accentuates the monistic 
aspect of the system ; moreover it enables us to avoid 
the infinite regress necessarily implied in samavaya 
(co-inherence). Visesa determines itself. It does not 
require the aid of anything else. * 

■Philosophy is confronted with the problem of assimi- 
lating the one and the many. Samkara denies the many 
and asserts the one. Ramanuja makes the many a 
predicate to the one. Madhvites cannot accept the 
former, for it denies the truth of the many, nor the 
latter, because a relational consciousness leads on to a 
regress. 

Madhvites clearly recognize that the Absolute 
consciousness cannot be relational, nor can it deny 
differentiating consciousness. Here is the problem. 
Philosophy has either to negate relational consciousness 
or to posit it in the Absolute. Bradley supposes that in 
the Absolute the differences, it not completely annulled, 
are transmuted and fused, but how, he does not know. 
Hegel and Ramanuja make a unitive synthesis of 
differences in the Absolute. Bosanquet is nearer to 
Ram^uja in assimilating the differences in the Absolute 
as predicates or adjectives. Bradley does not solve the 
mystery. Ram^uja and Bosanquet cannot give the 
unity they desire so much. Madhvites are anxious to 
retain the difference in the Absolute, but finding such a 

^ Vide NyayUntfta, vol. iii, pp. 562-564. 

Vastutastvasmanmate bhedovastunasaviiefabhinnah. TataSeiUthin- 
natvinnOncaiasthadi. BhedaprattnidheSca vtiefasya sattvdnnaparyByal- 
vSdtkam. VtSesaSca bhedahiuedtyekatarapartiei&bhdvSdtntrv&hakah. 

Ayameva vtSe^ah vasivabhtntta/i svamrvahakaScettnSnavasih& iasya- 
tatkOivam ca dharnagr&hakttmS,nasiddham. YatrabhedSbhdvo bhedakUryam 
ea Pramttou tatrawah vtieSafy ^alpyaiattt. 

1 
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position otherwise untenable institute visesa, the doctrine 
of specific particulars. These specific particulars keep 
the differences in the Absolute without destroying its 
absoluteness and at the same time without being involv- 
ed in the infinite regress of relational (samavaya) con- 
sciousness. A differentiating element (specific particular) 
which does not require any ..relational reference is a 
necessity, according to the author of the Nyaya suddha, 
to keep up the difference in integrity. The Absolute is, 
for example, consciousness and bliss. To say “ there is 
no difference between them is to deny their specific 
nature. To say “ there is difference ” is to deny the 
integrity of Being. To avoid these extremes the 
doctrine of specific particulars is necessary. The 
author of the Nyaya suddha writes ‘ because such a 
synthesis is not otherwise possible, some such hypo- 
thesis Is conceived by arthapatti (reasoning by im- 
plication) to institute bheda in abheda, distinction in 
integrity.’ 

Madhvites claim their position to be monistic. Though 
they accept infinite differences, still they accentuate the 
integrity of Being. Their doctrine of specific particulars 
does not make the differences absolute, it seeks to 
assimilate differences in integrity. They deny differ- 
ences. They accept distinctions. These distinctions 
are specific and cannot create division in integrity. The 
doctrine of specific particulars has enabled Madhvites to 
avoid the identity of efficient and material causes of the 
universe and at the same time to deny the absolute 
difference between them (as we have in Saiiikhya). It 
enables them to leave aside the two impossible extremes, 
the hypothesis of Nature as a predicate to Isvara, and 
the metaphysical dualism of Saifikhya. It retains 
prakrti in the Absolute, though through specific parti- 
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culats it keeps a difference between them. This doctrine 
of specific particulars is extended to indicate differences 
of eternal and transient existences. In this way 
Madhvites reconcile ineffaceable differences in the 
Absolute. 

Nimvarka makes a classification of existences as 
independently Real and dependently Real. The former 
is Purusottama, the latter is jiva and prakrti. Prakrti 
is subject to transformation. Jiva is not. Jivas are 
spiritual monads, infinite in number. Prakrti and 
jivas, though real as separate entities, are not quite 
independent inasmuch as they are controlled by 
Purusottama. 

Teachers of this school lay emphasis upon the logic 
of difference in unity and expressly maintain that the 
entire existence is an integrity of Being. As an 
integrity it does not admit of a separate independent 
existence. Jivas and prakrti are, therefore, accepted 
as dependent existences naturally forming parts in the 
unity. Purusottamacarya says that “ the world-soul 
Parusottama because of its sustaining the world is non- 
different from it, and because of its transcending the 
cosmos, and of its being different from jiva and prakrti 
in expansiveness, wisdom, goodness, it is different from 
them.” It is immanent in prakrti and jivas. In this 
sense it is non-different from them. It is transcendent, 
in this sense it is different from them. But his insistence 
upon jivas and prakrti as forming realities though 
dependent would leave some room for a pluralistic 
interpretation which he without doubt seeks to avoid by 
laying stress upon the integrity and undividedness of the 
Absolute. His system is monism with a pluralistic 
countenance. 

Jiva Gosvami has greatly improved upon 
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Nimvarka in holding the Reality as the one without a 
second. * The conception of jivas and prakrti as dependent 
reals has been replaced by the conception of saktis related 
to svarupa-sakti of Bhagavan. Bhagavan is the source of 
emanation within his ownself. It is personal reality 
possessing the attributes of intelligence, sweetness, 
power and bliss. These are the qualities expressive of 
his essence, and they are related to him in samvandha, 
(relation) called svarupa. This svarupa-sakti merely 
indicates the statico-dynamic nature of Bhagavan and 
differentiates it from the static character of the Absolute. 
But if this svarupa-sakti indicates his inner nature, this 
supports jiva-sakti, which, again supports maya-sakti. 
Maya has no direct touch with Bhagavan. The 
jiva is called tatastha-sakti. The tatastha-sakti is the 
source of pure essence of souls (jivas), the vahirarhgasakti 
is the creative energy. It brings forth pradhan, ego 
and Incarnation. 

Jiva Gosvami’s reduction of jiva and prakrti to the 
categories of saktis in the integrity of Being has given a 
monistic appearance to his system. And when these 
saktis cannot exist apart from the support of I&vara 
their existence as independent forces can easily be 
ignored. The svarupa-sakti of Isvara gives a direct 
and an indirect support to jiva and maya-sakti. It is 
technically called visesa. 

Isvara is the Reality, the superior person. Isvara, 
is, indeed, identical with his sakti. But the difficulty 
of the logic of identity to indicate the reality of sakti 
has been clearly felt, and at the same time the creation 

^ Vide TattvasandarvaJf., p. 37. 

JHanam—ctdekitrupam. Advayatvanc&sya svayafnstdd/tatadrSatadnSa 
tattv&ntarabhavat, SvasaktyekasahaycUvat, para^taSraycan tarn »t«a- 
tdsSm&stdMtvd^ca 
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of a difference in the integrity of Being in keeping 
up the individuality of sakti is no less difficult an 
experience. 

To avoid these two extremes Jiva emphasises the 
logic of difference in unity. In his Sarba-sambadini he 
writes, ‘ Since it is difficult to think of sakti as identical 
with the Being of Isvara, we conceive a difference, and, 
again, since it is difficult to think of it as distinguished 
from isvara we conceive an Identity.’ Jiva Gosvami 
calls it the inconceivable relation of difference and 
identity. (Acintyarbhedabheda). 

Jiva Gosvami * does not maintain any direct relation 
holding between Isvara and maya, though indirectly 
maya has been conceived as its vahiranga or outward 
s'akti. So long as maya is regarded as a sakti, the 
identity of material and efficient cause is an evident 
conclusion. But Jiva Gosvami in laying stress upon 
indirect relation of maya to Brahman, sees the difficulty 
of conceiving prakrta evolution as a transformation of 
Isvara. The material cause transforms, but since 
Isvara transcends the causa maleria, the Being of Isvara 
is not at all affected in the course of natural evolution- 
The lila-vibhuti is the history of Isvara’s will as 
manifested in the cosmic evolution. But Jiva’s stress on 
transcendence of Isvara and Isvara’s svarupa-sakti at 
once makes it clear that the Being of Isvara, is never 
transformed with creation. The transformation is in 
maya, but not in Isvara. The svarupa-sakti is the 
efficient cause, maya, the material cause. The synthetic 
unity is retained by complete subordination of bahiraihga 

’ Vide SardasamvSdtm, p 61. 

Atroitarayoranantarangaivartt tivyam fiarameSvarasy&hptatayi iakttt~ 
varfica ; nitycUadaSntataya tadtryaltrekena svaio 'stddhaiayd tatk&ryo- 
Payogttayica. 
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sakti, though a direct relation and intervention have 
been conceived impossible. 

Bhagavan is the highest dialectic unity which 
embraces the concepts of Brahman and Paramatman. 
Bhagavan is the Person infinite in excellence and 
power. Paramatman is Bhagavan in relation to the 
creative order and infinite selves. It is the innerscient, 
the support of all beings including jivas. Paramatman 
is Bhagavan in so far as it is imperfectly manifested. 
Brahman is Bhagvan in the immediacy of absolute 
intelligence, realised when the distinction of the subject 
and the object, the substance and the attributes, die out 
in absorption. Such a homogeneity of consciousness 
is felt when the bounds of prakrti are crossed and the 
synthetic completeness of Bhagavan is not yet in sight. 
A distinctionless intuition in immediate awareness is 
first experience in spiritual consciousness. In this 
intuitive height the soul passes into the calm of the deep 
and is unable for the moment to get into the deeper 
self-conscious realisation of excellences, perfections of 
Bliss-Person. In the spiritual fulfilment, the seeker 
comprehends Brahman, the Absolute intelligence 
(notion) in its immediacy as the first moment, next he 
comprehends Paramatman,* the God-in-person in relation 

* Vide Sat-Sandarbhah, Bhaktisandariah, y 542 
^ Ntrvisesariipasya tadtyabrahmalffiSitrbhdia^ya vianarupam iavtiesa 
riipasya ta tadiyabhagavadddyakftyavtrbhavasya bhaktirupainUt drayam. 

Vide Sat-Sandarbhah, Paramdtmasandarbhah, p 214 

Saca vai sarva 7iv&nd»id£rayah Paramehatah Antnryaml la tesdm vat 
tSrakSnitmivilinvarain, 

Anicch&tah prerayatt tadiadeva par ah prabhuh 

Paramddtmne sarvajivantyantre th. 

Vide Bh&gavatsandarvah, p SO 

TaihOcawam vatstdye PrSpte Pum&vtrbkSvatven&kkandatattvarapo' 
sou hhagavdn, brahma tu sphulamaprahaMavathUyakdratvena iasyat- 
v&samyagavtrbhdia tiy&gatam. 
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to nature and man as the second moment in realiza- 
tion. In the second stage the seeker still has not 
the complete vision of Bhagavan in its fuller being 
and expression in transcendence to nature and un- 
liberated finite souls, Bhagav^ as the supreme 
delight of existence. Such a vision completes the all- 
embracing dialectic unity and reveals in it an ex- 
pression of the Infinite to itself. This self-expression 
is an expression in Intelligence, bliss and good- 
ness. 

The immediate sameness of absolute Intelligence 
is strictly not sameness, at least not in the sense in 
which the Sarhkarites express the term. It is the 
immediacy of Absolute dynamic reality, which so 
far appears as an identity, though it possesses 
all the time infinite attributes. The homegeneity 
is only apparent, it is only a partial vision and is not 
the complete reality. The Sarfikarites claim the Ab- 
solute to be eternally homogeneous. It denies dynamic 
completeness and dialectic expression of fullness. But 
to the Bengal Vaisnavas (Jiva Goswami and others) 
Bhagavan is the dialectic fullness which includes in 
it Brahman and Paramatman as elements of the complete 
synthesis. 

Valadeva closely follows JIva Goswami, but he 
appears to have been influenced by Madhva in his | 
doctrine of visesa. Jiva Goswami attributes all differ- ' 
ences to svarupa-sakti and explains them as modifi- 
cations of it. He does not accept visesa, a differen- 
tiating category, like Madhva. But Valadeva thinks it 
necessary. In his Siddhantaralna, he holds that visesa 
must be accepted. Visesa substitutes bheda. It insti- 
tutes the dharma-dharmi (Substance* attribute) relation 
and indicate difference in meanings of the terms satya, 
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jnana and anandam. * But visesa is not extended to 
absolute or categorical distinctions e.g. Isvara, Jiva. 

Valadeva confines this visesa to svarupa sakti and 
its modifications. He does not extend it or its 
application to jIva and prakrti, for in his opinion 
their differences are established facts and do not 
require a visesa to distinguish them. He follows here 
Jiva Gosvami. He holds prakrti and kala to be 
dependent existences. They are not to be regarded as 
self-caused and self-regulated reals. They are saktis. 
Since they cannot exist without Isvara, they must not 
be thought as separate and independent existences. But 
there is a passage in the Siddhantaratna which points to a 
clear division of jiva and Isvara, a division, which, accord- 
ing to the author, is indisputable and established. But 
the general tenure of his thought is not consistent with 
this affirmation. We can, therefore, reject it as a casual 
observation. No doubt, Valadeva accepts realities of 
jiva and prakrti and their difference, but this acceptance 
does not support their independence as realities. 

Ramanuja has rejected all conception of division and 
has instituted modified monism. He maintains only one 
integral Being which has a concrete character. His 
' system may be better styled as concrete monism, for the 
Reality to him is not an abstraction or homogeneity of 
Being, but a highly concrete synthesis, which gives 
support to innumerable finite conscious existences and 

^ Vide Siddfiiniaratnam, p 44 

ViSesastvavaiyam ^vlkUrvah. Sa ca bhedapratimdhirbheddbhave' pt 
bhedakarvasya dhat madhmmtvyabahai asya satyadisavdaparySyatAyoica 
nwvarttakak ItaraiM Satta Sail hhedo bfnnnah kOla/i sarvaddshdesa/i 
sarvatretyavddhztavyavaharamtpapattih . . Jtaratha vtptaitaii, anandam 

brahma satyam iMnamananiam bi ahmetyadnu su<arupamatfaiod/iakSn&m, 
Vtin&nadtiavd&naHi parvayaiapatltfi wdc Ibid i.ommeutaiy Nirbhede 
vasiuat gunagunivyavaharaketorvisesasydnan^lkate saitiyai Utah. 
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unconscious matter as parts of its own being (cidcidvtsis* 
tesvarah). There is one and one Existence only, the 
finite souls and inert prakrti inhere as realities, in 
the terminology of Ramanuja and his followers, as 
visesana or qualifications of the Absolute. The Absolute 
does not deny jiva and prakrti, but embraces them as 
moments of its own being (svagatabheda). 

The Absolute is the self-conscious effort of self- 
revelation either in the world of spirits or in the world of 
nature. This opening is, on the highest synthesis, an 
opening into itself. In the llia-vibhuti, throughout the 
history of the evolution of cosmos, the expression of 
power and intention is clearly manifest. In the nitya- 
vibhuti the history of the life in sweetness, harmony, 
wisdom, displaying itself in varieties enriching itself every 
moment, revealing the infinite possibilities of such an 
existence is a never-ending process of self-expression of 
the Infinite. Lila-vibhuti is the immanent expression of 
the Absolute through nature and finite selves. Nitya- 
vibhuti is the transcendent expression oi the Infinite to 
self and liberated souls. Ramanuja has a vision of the 
Infinite life in nature and above nature and to him the 
entire vision reveals one life — an undivided integrity, 
which has an expression transcendent and an expression 
immanent and unites them in itself as a self-expression 
of self. Ramanuja naturally lends his support to the 
identity of material and efficient causes of the uni- 
verse or simply he makes Isvara the only Reality 
which brings out the cosmic evolution in self-expression 
in lila. 

With a consciousness of the impossibility of Ilia in 
undivided oneness of Being, Ramanuja is naturally alive 
to the importance of other existences, besides Brahman. 
Hence he accepts jIva, sakti, and prakfti as elements 
8 ’ 
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necessary to keep up the dynamic fullness in the 
integrity of Being. 

But these elements though as realities they are 
different from and independent of one another, cannot 
create any division in the integrity of the Absolute, 
for, the Absolute Unity realizes its synthetic character 
through them; they (jiva and sakti) in turn recognize 
themselves as participating in the synthetic response 
and enjoying the harmony of Divine Life. 

This synthetic vision makes it easy for Ramanuja 
to deny bheda as an element in the conception of the 
Absolute. The Absolute ‘ is synthetic unity which 
may admit of entities as elements in its own being, but 
in the synthetic totality they lose their individuality 
keeping up the sense of isolated and independent units. 
The admission of Nimvarka that these are dependent 
reals is significant. The system has the appearance of 
insisting on bheda among the reals. Ramanuja has 
not designated either prakrti or jivas as reals (depend- 
ent) like Nimvarka or as sakti like Jiva Gosvami. He 
calls them visesana and accentuates the inwardness and 
directness of relation Ijetween jiva and Isvara, between 
Isvara and prakrti. And this has been borne out in 
the identity of ci7usa materia and causa effuiens. 

Though Ramanuja has insisted upon the identity 
of causes, material and efficient, he is careful to indicate 
that prakrti as matter undergoes transformation, and 
jivas as finite beings seek evolution in, and freedom of, 
spirit. Isvara is not affected in the course either of 
transformation or evolution. It keeps its identity of 
Being. Transformation of prakrti and self-realization 
in spiritual consciousness of jivas are not to be 
thought of as distinct and totally different from Isvara ; 
it is His lila and as such is inherent in Isvara. 
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Ramanuja and his followers lay emphasis upon the 
conception of unity of Being. They refute all con- 
ceptions of bheda* (difference), bhedabheda (differ- 
ence and identity). The former launches us into the 
difficulties of dualism and pluralism. The latter is 
impossible. They are contradictories and mutually ex- 
clusive.^ 

Ramanuja thinks that the conception is to be 
modified by more emphasis upon unity which admits of 
bheda and ultimately absorbs it into its own being. 
He throws away, therefore, the conception of bheda as 
indicating difference and in its place institutes the 
conception of visesaria (predication). Predication intro- 
duces the adjectival theory and completely dispenses 
with contradictory extremes of identity and difference. 
The adjectival theory has the advantage of bringing out 
the Reality of one and one Existence only and of assimi- 
lating others to the being of the Absolute. It establishes 
a concrete synthesis. It makes the Absolute prominent 
in its concreteness. 

Vedanta Desika refutes the conception of bheda- 
bheda. Identity is exclusive of, and denies difference. 
The acceptance of a bheda as genus (jati) and bheda 
as vyakti is not very helpful, for the universal is not 
particular in its being. The community of nature of 
jivas and paramatma does not dispense with inherent 


^ Vide ^ridMfya—!§rutaprak(lSik& (Bombay Edition), p. 75. 

Bhed&bhedavUdtn&pt Pttfddndfnanyonyabheddbhedasanuirtkane—idatntdatn 
na bhavatiti bhededi, idamidam bhavaiityabkeda ityekasyaiva jugapadbh&vS,- 
bhivarUpavyihaliParthirOriha—ility&tmanil'bhedo, vyakty&tmand bheda 
ity&k&radvayena bheddbheda upapdditah. Jitigato'bhedaJi, vyakUgataica 
bheda tit naikasya dvy&tmakaid—ih sathkiparth&riya i&tivyaktyoScdnyonya' 
bheddbheda ukta!} ; ianntrvaha^ydhirdntorllnvaySdarSanlit pratihreva 
SaranamttyhSgth, <Ua^tanntrS.sllya praihamam jitivyaktyorbhedenatva 
praUteh—abludasya pratthvtrodhattt darSayait—idamiUhamitt, 
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specific distinctions. The bheda is ultimate. The 
appeal to a third term is open to infinite regress . ' 

To avoid this difficulty, Vedantd Desika accentuates 
abheda, integrity of existence, which denies all bheda. 
But he equally refutes the conception of Integrity as 
abstract or transcendant oneness and in its place 
institutes like Ramanuja the concrete unitary conception 
of Being which as absolute does not deny, but, on 
the other hand, embraces infinite qualifications while 
it realizes its concrete Integrity. - 

The theistic Philosophers propound the reality of 
jiva, Isvara and prakrti. They do not materially 
differ. The formal difference originates in the logical 
attempt of reconciling these reals in the Absolute. And 
the Absolute is the Divine personality which does not 
deny, but, on the other hand, accepts finite personalities 
as complementaries to its own existence. The concep- 
tion of personality at once necessitates the position of 
separate finite existences, and the understanding of it as 
divine and absolute immediately requires the inclusion 
of them in the richness of Infinite life. This implication 
is present everywhere in Madhva, Nimvarka, Jiva 
Gosvami and Ramanuja. 


* Vide Nyayasiddbautanam, p. 96. 

Abhedo hi b/udabhSvah ntasiam ca iadabhavam ca kathaviekatraikadat- 
v^yavasyema bhed&bhavShnktastvdfhedo ndstyeva idiydkarenabheda th cel 
tarhi jdiy&dStabhedo vyaktyddi^u bheda iti natkasya bhtnn&bhtnnalvavi, 
fUlttyaktyadt&amapt mtlhobhtnndbhtnnamtli cel idam svarupenatva v& 
k&randntareiya tid purvatra vtrodhah ulrairdnavasthddtdo^ah. 

• Vide Srlbhdtya and ^rutaPrcMiikd, p. 75, 11. 1-5, 15-20. 
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and ideality of fellowship — Aggressive and subrjmate. The 
love-consciousness — Absorption of the object j^ress. * 

love. \ accentuates 

Vedantic theory of jiva or finite consciousness— bheda 
logical self of the Samkarites — The metaphysical . 

Vaispavas — Atomic conception of self. ^ 

place 

Samkara draws a distinction between Rt-tion 
transcendental and Reality empirical. The empii on 
Reality is supported in avidya. The order of appe’Je 
ance has an existence so long as sentient experien 
works. Experience functions through the senses and 
mental consciousness but in transcendent isolation 
empirical or pragmatic order has no Reality. Cons- 
ciousness alone exists in dissociation and separation 
from the sense and will-operation. The universe of 
sense-perception and will-emotion complexes has been 
denied a reality in the permanently objective order. 
They have been referred to the realm of avidya, and 
the psychological revelation of turiya-consciousness 
has been called in to support the conclusion of the 
transcendent position of Vedantic logic. 

The dynamic aspect of experience has found little 
or no value in Samkara’ s philosophy. Samkara has 
laid supreme stress upon the transcendent consciousness 
and has thrown away the immanent aspect of ex- 
perience as philosophically unsubstantial, though it 
has a value for exoteric purposes. And it should 
be noticed that the humanistic tendencies and impulses 
of art, religion, beauty, and social sympathy have been 
delegated to the plane of immanent consciousness. 
These impulses, however lofty and noble, may have 
a value in the divided vision of life but have no place in 
the expansive undivided transcendent consciousness. 

At the basis of immanent experience lies avidya 
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which has the double capactity of concealing the truth 
>o£ identity and holding a scene of multiple existences^ 
' vidya has an epistemological and a creative function] 

screens our consciousness.] It has individuatingl 
oacity. In Vedantism the epistemological aspect has 
2 n more emphasized and the whole order of existence 
'a\ been supposed to be a psychical illusion and nothing 
fun 1. The vyavaharika existence and the pragmatic value 
a ' the experienced order have been set aside. The prati- 
^iiasika existence or psychological ideality of it has 
been emphasized. 

But in any case avidya is the root cause of the 
cosmic appearance, be that appearance extra-mental or 
objective, mental or subjective. But both these forms 
are prevalent in Advaitism. If the objective order is 
guaranteed some constancy and externality, it is supposed 
to be rooted in maya The Vedantists use the word in a 
cosmological or ontological sense. The word avidya is 
used in the epistemological sense. 

But in Sainkara’s system the epistemological 
functioning of avidya is more significant than its 
creative functioning, for no sooner does the epistemo- 
logical functioning cease than the truth of identity 
is revealed and the creative functioning gets a rude and 
a sudden check and in no time dies out. The epis- 
temological functioning is accepted by all, though the 
creative functioning has not been accepted with equal 
emphasis. Those who regard the creative functioning 
as equally important have to maintain an objective 
extra- mental world. We notice, therefore, a tendency 
among a certain section of the followers of Sariikara to 
dispense with the creative order as a subjective illusion 
acquiring an apparent objectivity through inter-subjective 
intercourse. 
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This avidya h ides t he identity-consciousness ' 
thoug^h it has ih locus in it. The identity-consclous- 
' ness is the locus as well as the object of avidya. 
Avidya has no definite origin. Still it is not eternal. 
It vanishes at the dawn of identity-consciousness. It 
has, therefore, a mysterious existence. It is neither 
sat or asat. It is an intermediary existence and is 
called illusory (mithya). And of its existence we 
are directly or immediately conscious. The witness- 
intelligence reveals its existence to us. The charge of 
begging the question — avidya creating saksi (witness) 
and saksi revealing avidya — does not stand, for, as 
Vacaspati points out, the percipiency is a potent fact, 
and its isolation and transcendence as witness-intelli- 
gence cannot in any way be affected by its association 
with avidya. The percipiency is then independent of 
avidya and its operation. The very existence of avidya 
is revealed by this percipiency of witness-intelligence. * 

Ramanuja has raised certain subtle objections against 
such an existence. These objections are ontological, 
epistemological and logical. 

One cannot determine the locus of avidya (asraya 
anupapatti). It cannot be either Jiva consciousness or 
Brahman. Jiva is a mode of consciousness, a mode 
created by avidya. Jiva cannot support it (the position 
of Vacaspati). Brahman is consciousness and opposed 
to Nescience. Brahman cannot support it (the position 
of Sarvajnatmuni.)* 


^ Vide Advaitasiddfii , p 585 

Ajninasya ctdbhS.syatve api ctteh svaPrakaSaivetta tad bhisyaUSt. . . . 
Ajnanasya cid&irayatve cidadhinasthittkatve, pt ctU avidyaSntaivatadadhl- 
nasihi Ukatvavorabhd vSi 

• Vide irjbhetsya, p. 73 (NaTasimhucarya’s Edition). 

S& hi ktmdSritya bhramam janayati f Na tabajjivam&Srtiya , avidySpa- 
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The authors of the Nyayamrta and the Srutaprakasika 
have also pointed out that Vacaspati's argument is 
vitiated by a circle. The position of another nescience 
different from the limiting one does not give any relief. 
It leads to a regress. Moreover, who determines this 
jiva ? It cannot be jiva hinaself, for, it begs the question, 
nor Brahman, for, it has no ignorance. * These charges, 
as Madhusudana Sarasvatl points out, are false. The 
fallacy that jiva has its origin in avidya, which, it, 
again, supports, is no fallacy, for, both of them are co- 
eternal. The percipiency of jiva is not dependent upon 
avidya. Avidya can put a limitation upon its being but 
cannot totally eclipse it. Its percipii presupposes 
consciousness. And nescience and consciousness are 
not exactly inter-dependent. Nescience has its locus in 
consciousness, but consciousness exactly is not located 
in nescience.^ And lastly the jiva and Isvara consci- 
ousness have an origin in nescience. They are 
creations of it, which ultimately must be supported in 
jiva-consciousness and located therein. 

Sarvajnata Muni and Vivaranacarya locate avidya 
in Brahman. The author of the Nyayamrta thinks it 
impossible, for. Brahman is opposed to avidya and 
cannot support it. ^ Vivaranacarya replies that Brahman 
is not opposed to it. 

The position and negation of avidya and its location 
in Brahman all come under conceptual thinking, but 
Brahman transcends it. And so long as avidya is 

nkalptiaivUfjt^abh&vasya. Nipt brahm&&ntya, tasya svyamprakiUaini- 
nasvarupaivenB.vtdy& mrodhttvUt, sS ht jnSnabSdhya’bhtmatd. 

^ Vide NySySmrta, vol. ii, p 352. 

Kimca jiveSvarayorilvtSvarllbhydni kalpttaive dtm&iraydt. iSvara 
{Brahmajl) jivakalpitatvenyonyairayat. 

® Vide Advaita Siddht, p. 585. 

® Vide Ny&ySmrta, p. ^38. 

9 
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truth. The main function of consciousness is to 
enlighten experience, and it would be the height of folly 
to go against the evidence of self-consciousness. Self- 
consciousness cannot go against its own revelation and 
commit suicide and self-negation. The evidence of 
self-consciousness even in false perception cannot be 
doubted ; that something appears and that it is real is 
a judgment which has theoretically the highest value, 
although its falsity is soon discovered when it escapes 
practical determination. Its theoretic assuredness is 
a fact, though it is a moment after declared false, 
because it fails to satisfy.* 

Madhva, like Ramanuja, would accept the evidence 
of self-consciousness in false perception, which is false, 
not because the appearance itself is false, but because a 
particular appearance is taken in for a completely 
different one. The falsity is in non-discrimination and 
consequently mistaken or wrong localization. The 
appearance is not false but the localization. 

Sarnkara accepts the positiveness of appearance, for 
it is a fact in knowledge and cannot be ignored. He 
agrees so far with Ramanuja and Madhva, but its 
positiveness and definiteness in spatial or temporal 
localization are no mark of its truth. Saiiikara’s test of 
truth is purely metaphysical. A thing may appear or 
may not, but this does not constitute its truth. A 
positive appearance which subsequently dies out is no 
truth. The epistemological or psychological test of 
truth as appearance to or object of consciousness has 
been set aside in favour of a transcendent test, for the 


^ Vide irutaprak&hka , p, 170 

Sato'sadvtlak^anaivanuisaiah sadi't/akfanatvam ca hi drslam, ua tveka- 
syobkayavatlak^anyam df^tamih vy&pttvtrodhah. Sadasadvttak$a^atvcatt 
kvticidapt na drslcuit, sadasadAtmakatvam drftamth^ 
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epistemological dualism has no room in the transcendent 
identity of being. * 

The self-conscious evidence of an appearance in 
false perception does not prove its enduring truth. 
The falsity of the appearance, Samkara holds, 
does not consist either in the wrong localization 
or npn-adaptability for practical purposes, but in the 
denial and negation. Samkara affirms that the pro- 
jection is true and real, and as appearance it has, 
for the time being, a real existence ; it is not the 
appearance of something previously perceived, nor the 
false location due to a confusion. But the projection is 
declared false and non-real as soon as its locus is 
perceived. As appearance it is then both true and 
false, real and non-real. Appearance, because of the 
evidence of self-consciousness, cannot be held true for 
consciousness reveals its existence as much as its non- 
existence. The self-conscious evidence is no guarantee 
of its truth. On the other hand if the evidence of self- 
consciousness is to be believed in, we must accept the 
illusory (the real-unreal) character of an appearance. 
The self-consciousness evidence, therefore, cannot testify 
to the truth or falsity of appearance. This truth or 
falsity must be determined by a possibility or an impos- 
sibility of an enduiing affirmation and existence.^ 

Ajnana has no definite origin though it has a 
definite end. The author of the Nyayamrta makes an 
oversight when he asserts that the avidya in rope- 
serpent has not this indefinite beginning, for this 
ignorance is a concrete functioning of the primary 

Vide Sarirakabhatya, p. 449. 

Tacca satnyagfn&natnekarupam , vastutantratv&l . Ekarnpena hySvas- 
thtio yo'rthah sa param&rlkah. 

* f^tde discussion on Khy&ttvSda. 
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ignorance. The division of tula (secondary) and mula 
(primary) is arbitrary though useful in impressing the 
distinction of realities, having or not having pragmatic 
value. But both are in essence the same, the tula is 
the concrete application of the mula. 

Again, the positive character of avidya has been 
called in question, for something positive originating 
bhava is almost contradictory. It breaks the com- 
munity of the nature of cause and effect and the 
Nyayamrta reports that if a position (bhava) can give 
rise to a negation (abhava) then a reality can cause an 
illusion.* 

Madhusudhana Sarasvati points out that positiveness 
and truth are not identical. An appearance, either of 
bhava or abhava, is positive, since it is, but it is not 
true, since it is not. Positiveness (bhavatva) denotes 
difference from mere negation or abhava. To indicate 
this difference, avidya is said to be positive but it is 
not truth and truth is that which exists eternally in one 
mode of being. ^ 

The community or identity of cause and effect is not 
a fact, and cannot be established ; had it been so, an 
illusory effect would not have been illusory, for the 
locus of such an appearance is not phenomenal or 
illusory. The locus is the changeless being. The 
satya is never a transforming causa maleriay though it 
is the locus of the entire causal-effectual chain. The 
Samkarites affirm that effectual changes are possible 
of avidya, but never of the Sal- Brahman. The 
positive avidya is liable to transformation and here 

Vide Ny&yamrta, voi. ii, p. 299 
Ahh&vasya bh&vopidankatve asaiyasya satyopadanakatvSpai&t, 

‘ Vide Advaitastddht, p 544. 

Bhdvatvaffi catrSbhavavtlaksat^atvamatraitt vivftksttatn. 
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the law of community (and not identity) of cause and 
effect may be true. But the truth of turlya Brahman 
is fixed and unchangeable.* 

It may be argued : atman is the positive of all 
positives. And why should it not be the cmisa materia 
of the universe } 

The objection really overlooks the nature of material 
cause. The positiveness of existence does not consti- 
tute the materiality of causation. Materiality lies in 
the possibility of transformation in the form of effect 
and this possibility is denied in the case of atman.* 

The Nyayamrta contends that ajfiana is non-existence 
prior to jnana. Let this be the cause of the world- 
illusion. 

This makes knowledge, even illusion, impossible, for 
illusion to be illusion must appear, and this supposes the 
priority of jnana. The consciousness of ajfiana is 
jfiana, which is naturally prior. Besides, the prior non- 
existence as such has in itself no character. It acquires 
a character in relation to a particular object or thing. 
This speciality or particularity at once marks it off as 
the originating cause of something particular, but it is 
not sufficient to produce the non-specialized world- 
illusion. The prior non-existence indicates a stage in 
the origin of effect, it is just the state where the effect 
has taken no concrete shape but is about to take it. 

Next come the epistemological difficulties. If avidya 
is positive, — and positive it is, — and inert, it must have 


^ Vtde Discussion on Causation 
® Vide Advattastddht, p. S4S 

Bhivatve ca b/idvoplldAnakatvantyantaditt—cenna ; tsya bhramasya 

ca bhJlvavtlaksantttve'pyupa,ddnopddeyabh&vopapatteh. . bhdvaiva- 

mupuddnatve up&deyatve vi prayojakam , ditnant tadada^J kimlvanva- 
yik&ratf^vamupd^natve tantrum. 
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a percipi. This percipi can either be pure or (reflected) 
vrtti-consciousness. The former makes avidya as much 
real as pure intelligence, and its reality consists in 
percipi, for anything not perceived does not exist, and 
since this percipi is an everlasting fact, its esse will 
necessarily be continuous. This renders liberation, 
the cessation of avidya, impossible.* 

The latter is evidently an impossibility. A vrtti 
consciousness (mental modification) requires the illumi- 
nation of witness-intelligence reflected in another vrtti 
and so on. This leads to a regress ad infinitum. If 
avidya is revealed to a reflected consciousness, libera- 
tion will be impossible. 

Madhusudana Sarasvati points out that avidya is 
revealed to witness-intelligence, and not to pure cons- 
ciousness. Its percipi is not Brahman, for it has no 
object and it does not reveal, though it is intuition 
itself. The witness reveals avidya, which forms an 
accident to it. And if one can transcend the witness- 
state, avidya has no existence for one, and the continuity 
of avidya is neither actual nor desirable. Liberation is 
cessation of ignorance, and this one feels if one can 
cross the state of saksi and fix one self to the transcen- 
dent isolation often experienced in witness-conscious- 
ness. 

The assertion of the Nyayamrta that the percipi of 
avidya is its esse is not a fact, for the Sarfikarites 
maintain the co-eternal existence of avidya and intelli- 
gence. The location of avidya in Brahman is denied, 

^ Vide A’yinStm ta , vol ii, p. 335. 

Kimcavidynktm htddhasaksicmtanyenathabhdti ktmvt Uipr'itibinibitenalena 
NMyah. \irdo^,.tptakSsyatven&jndnasya pdramdtthikaivapjtdt Mokse- 
pttatpi atltySpatt^M . VrtieraPivrttyamtarapraUbimbtta sakstvedyatvena- 
va^thap&iena iiid-ptotibimbitatadvedyatvemoksepi vrttipratltydpOiOcca, 
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for Brahman is expression and expressiveness is an 
attribute of saksi or witness-intelligence, but not of 
Brahman. * 

The witness-intelligence which is reflected cons- 
ciousness in avidya-vrtti (avidya modification) is expres- 
sive of avidya. The charge of infinite regress is futile, 
for a vrtti does not require the illumination of another, 
it is capable of illuminating itself ; and Brahmananda 
points out that saksi, the percipient-intelligence, ex- 
presses avidya as an object of knowledge, positive in 
nature, different from mere non-existence or tucca. 

b'urther, the apprehension harboured by Ramanuja 
that avidya by concealing identity-consciousness natu- 
rally kills it — and concealing in this case is actually 
killing and not merely preventing its origination, for 
identity-consciousness does not^ originate — is ground- 
less, for it has been asserted by Sarhkara that in super- 
imposition the locus is not affected in the least by 
avidya and its products. Again avidya cannot totally 
eclipse identity-consciousness. Its own percipi is a 
positive proof of the conscious esse.^ 

Ramanuja thinks that this charge is not tenable in 


‘ Vide Advaitasiddhi , p. 575. 

SS c&vtdya sakstvedya, na tu iuddhacitpf akasyi . Saksi cavtdyavrtii- 
pfattbtmbiiacattaiiyain. Tena nirdosaciiprakaSyaivenajnS.nasya P&ram&r 
thtkat’xapathh' tnokse' pi iatprakdsapattih, »a ca taddnimavidyaya ntvrt- 
tatv&t prakdsabhdvah, praUtundtraSdrlrasya p? atityanuvrttou nivrttayogd- 
dtlySdt do^anabukdSah. 

® Vide iSrlbhasya, p. 168. 

' AvtdyayS. praka§atkasvarupam brahma tirohitam—tti badatd svarapa- 
ndSa eboktah sydi. 

Vide Srutaprakdhkd, p. 168. 

Jndnam ht dravyam tasya svariipattrekena samkoca vtk&sdtmakama- 
vasthddvayamabhyupetyam, atastattirodhanam karmand tatsattikocah , tanm- 
vftUstuprasarah, sa eva prakdSah, sa cdmtyah Tasya miyaive’pt mtyasya- 
jndnadravyasya svaprakdSaivabddah svaprakdsana rupaprasdrandhratvam- 
bandhanah Aioh avasthddvayasydgamdpdyiivdt— dravyam mtyameva, 

10 
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the dynamic conception which admits of expansion and 
contraction of consciousness, but behind these function- 
ings, consciousness is a constant experience. The author 
of the ^rutaprakasika points out that Ramanuja’s posi- 
tion can safely accept the successive appearance and 
disappearance of conscious functioning, but in Sainkara’s 
identity-consciousness the possibility is denied, and 
hence if obscuration due to avidya is to be accepted, 
naturally the fact of its ever being concealed becomes an 
inevitable conclusion. But surely this is an overshot. 

Avidya, to the Sarhkarites, is not the negation of 
knowledge or consciousness.’ It is not the prior non- 
e^stence of knowledge, for consciousness and its prior 
i^egation cannot simultaneously exist. 

I Again, avidya is not opposed to jnana, for two 
opposites cannot co-exist, nor is it a complete negation 
of jfiana, its knowledge is a denial of this assertion. It 
^s to be conceived as positive, different from conscious- 
ness, but not completely opposed to it. It is opposed 
jto knowledge but not the contradictory or denial of it. * 
Ramanuja has pointed out that avidya, according 
to the above affirmation, has always a reference 
direct to jnana, be it conceived as a negation, 
opposite or contradictory, of jnana. Since it cannot be 
conceived in itself apart from this reference, why should 
not we regard it as a prior negation of consciousness, 
rather than a positive something opposed to knowledge. 
Experience also reveals prior negation of consciousness. 

* Vide Advaitacinta Koustabha 

Aifi&nantu jMnasnm&nyavtrodht, 

Tasmit jhanasUMtSnya vtrodht, 
Bhlivarupatnafn&namavaSyamafHgikdrttavyam. 

Vide CUsukhJ, p. 57. 

AnSdt bhdvarupam yat vtffidnena vtttyate 
Tadjnilnatmit pratn&lak^anafit iavtpracakfaie. 
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Sarhkara denies that nescience has any direct 
reference by way of contrast or negation to knowledge. 
Nescience is conceived and truly conceived in itself as 
an existence, and for mere existence it does not require 
any reference to knowledge by any inherent necessity, 
though, it is no doubt true that its existence is revealed 
by consciousness. This revelation apart, nescience has 
no reference to knowledge. Logically the prior non- 
existence must have a particular locus and a reference. 
It cannot be an absolute or indefinite concept. This 
requires the particularization of the prior negation as 
negation of knowledge. This specialization and definite- 
ness at once deny its own knowledge and consciousness. 
Of course, it can at once be said that prior-cognition 
refers not to the basic consciousness, but to particular 
states of ignorance. But even this particularity of 
prior-non-cognition requires an objective reference either 
known or not known. If it is already known, we can- 
not any longer speak of its prior-non-cognition. If it is 
not known, we cannot specialize the prior-non-cognition, 
which without particularization is not definite, and 
an indefinite prior-non-being cannot have a logical 
support, for it makes everything originate all possible 
things. 

And, again, the prior-non-cognition cannot account 
for the non-specialized ajnana of susupti. The even 
continuity of non-cognition of susupti at once requires a 
definite existence which is indeterminate in character. 
This conscious non cognition cannot be explained away 
in negative terms. It is not altogether opposed to 
knowledge, for it is expressed ; nor is it prior-non- 
cognition, for the prior-non-cognition, as referred to 
above, cannot be non-specialized and indeterminate. 
The indeterminate susupti is a positive proof of the 
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existence of avidya as an actuality. It is an indefinite, 
indeterminate, positive existence. 

The contention that the direct experience ‘ I do 
not know anything besides me ’ refers to definite 
ignorance but not to indeterminate nescience does not 
stand logical scrutiny. This definite ignorance may 
imply either a mode of nescience or a definite negation 
of knowledge. The former accepts the positive character 
of nescience. The latter denies it, and it is involved 
in subtler inaccuracies of prior-non-cognition. The 
dynamic character of notion may imply and actually 
does involve an expansion and a contraction in determinate 
consciousness, for determinateness at once necessitates a 
definiteness in expression which immediately calls for a 
contraction. This contraction, Ramanuja characterizes, 
is a prior-non-cognition. It is a negation implicit or 
explicit of another determinate expression. The con- 
traction connotes a negative sense. It is nothing 
positive. 

But it may be argued that the contraction is as much 
a positive functioning as expansion and expression. In 
this sense it has a positive character and is not to be 
understood in a negative way as the opposite of 
expansion. It cannot be contradictory. It can 
indeed be contrary but a contrary does not mean a 
mere negation, but a positive affirmation. This also 
lends a positive character to ajnana. 

We conclude : Ramanuja and the theistic school 
deny nescience, Sarhkara accepts it, consciousness in 
Sarhkara is static, in Ramanuja, Jiva Gosvami, Madhva, 
Nimvarka, Vallabha it is dynamic. The Absolute in 
Saiiikara has no history, it is a fact, the most positive 
fact in experience, though it transcends experience, its 
formation, history and development. Sarhkara’s Absolute 
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is complete transcendence of being, the denial of all 
relational concepts, Ramanuja's is essentially one which 
does not deny, but harmonizes all relational concepts in 
its being though it also transcends them. It is not a 
scheme of relations though every relation is a moment 
in its being. 

In Sarhkara experience has lost itself in intuition, in 
Ramanuja experience has a place and forms an impor- 
tant factor in the integral whole in intuition. In^tuition, 
in one case, transcends experience, in the other it 
absorbs and assimilates experience. In Ramanuja, 
therefore, every element of experience has a value and 
an existence, even false percepts are to him not totally 
false, they have an existence but an existence that does 
not satisfy practical demands. The Madhvites, like 
Ramanuja, accept the truth of experience though they 
would ascribe false percepts to misdirected localization ; 
but none of the elements, the locus or the percept, are 
false ; the falsity lies in the apparent synthesis of two 
elements quite different and discrepant. The synthesis 
is false but not the elements. It unites those which 
cannot be united. The relation, the synthesis, and the 
reference are illusory. Appearance, therefore, (even 
false appearance), has a place in the order of 
existence and is to be assimilated in Being. The 
Saihkarites can accept the pragmatic value of appearance 
and would readily grant into it a positive reality but 
would deny absoluteness to it. It is the creation of 
practical reason which carries with it the duality of 
subject and object, self and not-self, appearance and 
reality. And so long as practical reason dominates, the 
realm of appearance would find a place side by side with 
the transcendent Being. But the intuitions of practical 
reason, though apparently self-evident to pragmatic 
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and empirical consciousness, have no transcendent 
existence, and pure reason accepts them as categories 
of existence true only in divided vision of life in 
immanence. 

In Sarhkara the claims of practical reason have not 
been synthesized with the affirmation of transcendent 
intuition. The division between pure and practical 
reason is clear and definite. The immanent existence 
with its promise and potentiality has been denied a 
being in transcendence. The division of pure and 
practical reason has been resolved into a harmony in 
the theistic teaching of the dynamic conception of life 
and experience, the affirmation of practical reason 
becomes one with the intuitions of pure reason. 

And will and reason are not contrary factors in 
life. The dynamic view of consciousness has rendered 
this synthesis and fusion possible, a synthesis which the 
Sarhkara Vedantists think well-nigh impossible. To 
them willing or energizing is operative in nature’s plane 
and the supra-natural is transcendent quiescence far 
above nature’s formative functioning. The dynamic 
interpretation of life-consciousness makes it possible 
for the theists to refute this assertion that willing is a 
formative principle, ultra-blind and unconscious. On 
the other hand the theists would point out that willing 
is equally operative in supra-natural plane and manifests 
tendencies which would at once mark it as conscious, or 
to put in other words, consciousness is^ssentially willing. 
We cannot draw an artificial distinction between them. 
The same reality which is consciousness is also willing 
or it is the willing-consciousness or self-conscious 
willing. 

Sarhkara’s stress on the completely static trans- 
cendence has, no doubt, created jv gap between the 
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transcendent consciousness and the immanent experi- 
ence and he has been forced to explain away the, 
intuitions of practical reason as quite illusory and false 
in metaphysical import. Ramanuja has healed up the 
gap and the intuitions of practical reason have an 
epistemological basis and a metaphysical meaning. 

This has been made clear in their interpretation of 
illusory-perceptions. In Saiiikara avidya or nescience 
is the root cause of illusory-percepts. It hides the 
locus and makes new projections. This projection is 
not non-real, for it appears and not real, for it is denied, 
no sooner than the locus is disclosed clear before view. 
But this projection has an objective reference inas- 
much as the percept is not a mere hallucination. And 
the temporal and spatial reference lends to it a realistic 
touch. A mere subjective impression has no localiza- 
tion in space and time. It is of the mind, it remains 
ever as a mental content. 

Again, the content of an illusory perception is not 
to be confounded with memory-images. A memory- 
image occupies a position in mental-continuum and has 
no reference to anything outer. It cannot be mistaken 
for reality so long as there is c ' .r consciousness of its 
being a memory-image. To say that false perceptions 
are due to the confusion between a memory-image and 
an object owing to non-discrimination is quite fallaci- 
ous, for the very consciousness of its being a memory- 
image at once bars the possibility of a confusion. 

The false percept, therefore,, is not a memory- 
image, nor is it purely subjective. The conclusion 
naturally follows that it is entirely a new creation ; 
something similar to it might have been perceived, but 
not the false percept itself. The Samkarites characterize 
such an appearance ^as mysteriously real affecting our 
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emotional and volitional nature. Its value for the time 
being establishes its so-called truth. The false percept 
has, therefore, a pragmatic value and importance but 
has not transcendent reality. It has also an objective 
meaning. Indeed, there have been Vedantists of the 
extreme type in Sarhkara School who w'ould deny 
objective existences and make false perceptions entirely 
subjective, for to them all existence is purely dream- 
like appearance. Appearance is purely subjective and a 
false appearance surely can have no objective meaning 
or intention. Whatever a false appearance may be, 
objective, quasi-objective or subjective, the Samkarites 
distinguish it as something newly created or originated, 
something which was not previously in the realm of 
experience, and which will ere long have no place there- 
in. This twofold character makes it at once a creation 
and a false creation. But nevertheless it is creation. 

The world of experience subjective and objective 
is a false show on the locus-consciousness. The 
intuitions of practical reason, the epistemological 
relativity are all working of avidya, which hides the 
locus and creates i^ife-cutions of practical and theoretical 
reason. Refute 

t 

Ramanuja accepting the truth of experience cannot 
naturally accept the above interpretation of false per- 
ception. Nothing to him is quite false, as everything 
has its proper place in the system of reals constituting 
our experience. A confusion can, indeed, arise between 
a presented datum and a represented image, or between 
two data of experience. Super-imposition naturally 
connotes false ascription of an idea to a thing which 
it is not. It cannot imply a new creation, which is 
neither sat or asat. Such a reality is far removed from 
experience. 
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Experience never deceives us but gives us know- 
ledge of actual and existing facts. The object appear- 
ing in false perception is not illusory but real in the 
sense that it actually exists, for, according to the 
Pancikarana, every material existence is a mixed sub- 
stance. None are pure. The mother-of-pearl has in it 
the element of silver and when silver appears we have 
the cognition of something that is really existent or sat.* 

Madhva and his school accept with Ramanuja the 
truth of experience but offer a different theory of false 
perception. To them the elements of false perception 
are not false, for they are facts of experience. The 
falsity consists in wrong localization, and the localization 
is due to defective vision, which takes in a superficial 
picture of the locus. This picture calls up in memory, 
by the law of similarity, the original impression of a 
thing alike in appearance, but different in reality from 
the locus. And this impression is mistaken for reality.* 
The Naiyayikas have the same conclusion with a little 
differ^ce of explanation {vide System of Vedantic 
Thought and Culture'), 

Valkrsna Bhatta, the author of the Prameya 
Ratnarnava (and a follower of Suddha-advaitabada of the 
Vallabha School) has attached an epistemolgical signifi- 
cance to illusion. An illusion is due to the functioning 


* Vide YaiindratnaiadipikH, p 12. 

Satkhy&ttrn&ma jMnain^ayasya styatvam. Tarht bhramatvam kathamiti 
£ed viiayavy&vahdt a bS.dhSdbhramatvam. Tadupap&daydmah-panclkarana- 
prakrlyayd. pftkix'yddt^u sanatra sarvabhut&n&m mdyam&natvSLt Ata eva 
Sukttkddou rajaiamtasya itdyamSnatvajfhanavt^ayasyasatyatvafn, Tatra 
rajatSndasya svalpatvSttaira na vyivahUra tit iaffSinam bhramah. Suktyar^- 
Sobhayastva indnddbhramantvrUth 

• Vide Ny&y&mrta, vol. ii, p. 423. 

TastnidamrvdcyakhySivasambhavii udvuddharQpyasatttskira sacivamdu 
^teriidrtyatttsvasanntkrstatt^uktidantSamatyatittitsadrupylltrmrt&gfhnlUityan' 
yathdkhyittrevayuktd. , 

11 
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of avidya, which dims the clarified philosophic vision 
of truth and sets up in its place a distorted view of 
things. 

This distortion is the creation of maya, which 
eludes our vision and originates a false impression, an 
impression not inherent in the thing in its true per- 
spective. Vallabhacarya writes, ‘ thus deluded the 
intellect sees the thing transfigured but the thing is not 
transfigured.’ * Vallabha draws a distinction between 
a thing and its transfiguration. Maya functions in two 
ways : (i) firstly, it covers the thing in its true colour, 
(2) secondly, it creates a false impression. A false 
perception then is the presentation of a thing in a way, 
which does not hold it up in its true bearing, and which 
it actually is not. 

In other words, it gives us knowledge not in its true 
perspective. Vallabha does not believe, like Ramanuja, 
in the truth of experience immanent and positive, for 
it fails to represent the undivided nature of things in the 
integrity of the Absolute, a knowledge accessihjje to a 
vision uninfluenced by the inherent tendency of intellect 
to present a separatist’s consciousness. Again this 
theory is distinguished from the anii vacanTyavada of 
Sarhkara. Samkara accepts a creative functioning, besides 


* V'lde Pi ameyji atniiniava, pp. 2, i. 

Atah sarvaxya sarvat upaivat sarvasya saroatia vtdyanianahacca sarvasya 
brahmatvamiti Suddho biahmav&dah, . lyamohtka m&ya jtv'im vyittno- 
hayilvd tadiyabiuldhou ptSpancikasadvastusadt sam vidytkam paddrthamut- 
p-Uya puyahsthitavicayt praksipah Fada padarikaguihane tasy&pt 
grahandt tadvthstaindnaiK bhi amitmakain bhavati Taya vydmokttS, 

buddhih paddrthS. anvathd manyate, na tupaddrtha. anyathd bhavantiti 

Vide Subodhtni-Sriinaibhagavat, ch 11 , 9, 3J. 

Taya vyamohtiS buddhih padarthd anyatha vtanyaie na tu padarihd 
anythS, bhavanit buddhyai thamevahi pianidndm sOd/ian&ni ca kdmctdbuddht 
doiamvartakdnt k&nictdgw^dhSyak&nt fudya ca dvidhd bhramam janayaH 
vidyam&nam na prakilsayalt avtdyamanaip ca prakikjayaU. 
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the epistemological functioning, of avidyi^ 
creative power sets up a subjective-objective aj^ 
which possesses a particular spatial and 
reference. In fact, it has the same position a uie 
locus. Vallabha and his school do not go far. They 
simply accept the epistemplogical functioning of avidya 
which presents things , in their bare isolation and 
concreteness and covers from vision the inwardness and 
identity of their being in the Absolute. But this 
identity is not exclusive of their individual nature and 
being. The individuality is retained, and not merged 
in the Absolute, though the individual being, apart from 
its reference to and position in the Absolute being, has 
no clear meaning and has actually been deprecated. 
The positive experience of isolated facts is false. 

We shou^now make a comparative study of the 
different senses in which maya has been used by various 
Vedantic teachers. 

The word maya has been used by Sarhkara and his'" 
3chool*to denote the creative force of Isvara, and the 
word avidya, the epistemological functioning of hiding 
up things. But in the absolute monism of Sariikara this 
distinction has an empirical or pragmatic significance. 
From the higher transcendent outlook this distinction 
has been withdrawn, and importance has been laid upon 
the epistemological significance. The different senses , 
in which the terms have been used by the Samkarites ' 
have been fully explained in my System of the Vedantic 
Thought and Culture. But for our present purpose, we 
can say this much that some of the Sarfikarites, * e.g.. 


^ Vide Advaita CtnfH Kaustava, p. 48. 

Ajn&naAhedena jlvabhedo'vaiyatnabhyupaganiavya sarvaSSstraPrimH- 
ny&t na ca jlvabhede, anekaprapancesvaraktUpandpaUinhv&cyant—tftilpdtteh. 
Na ca praiyabhtin&vtroaha tasyS. bhramtirUpaivlU . . . evatfi prakfte’pt Sva 
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the authors of the Advaita Cinta Kaustava, the Advaita 
Siddhanta Muktavali have gone to the extreme of 
obliterating the distinction between maya with a creative 
significance and avidya with an epistemological signifi- 
cance and opine that the world-order including man, 
nature and God are creations, completely meaningless, 
from the transcendence of pure intuition. And the 
world-concept is an illusion of avidya or nescience. This 
school cannot accept the truth of creation even in 
pragmatic sense and, in consistence with the transcend- 
ence of Vedantism, has characterized the world-vision 
as a subjective, though innate, projection of avidya, in 
itself nothing real. 

Still, the Saihkara Vedantism has a cosmological 
side, and the more ancient among Sarnk^ Vedantists 
have accepted the creative functioning^f maya and 
have thus laid a foundation for cosmogony of Vedantism. 
Maya in this sense is the sakti of Isvara. Everyone 
accepts the two-fold capacity of nescience, the power of 
hiding things from view, and the power of individuation, 
of showing the one as many, be this power merely a 
subjective projection or a real creative force. * 

Ramanuja, and the theistic teachers accept maya as 
the creative principle, it is the sakti underlying nature’s 
operation, inert but put under and controlled by 
Isvara. It is called prakrti, or abyakta. It is eternal 


svdjninakalpitapt apancasya svasvajn&nopahttacattonyamiSvara eka eveh 
nUnekesvara kalpandpathh sarvatantravirodha ? & 

* Vide Vtvarana. 

VtrupatAnakatvd kdranecchddhtnatvdkSirena v& vtdyd itt vyavah&rah 
Ekasminnapt vastum viksepaprddh&nyena ?nSy3 ScchUdanapr&dkdnyend- 
vtdyeh. 

Vide Brahmdnandt. 

Ytttra mdyd Savdena sadasadvtlaksanatvariipsnirvicyatvasya mrapand- 
narha vwitrakdryajanakatvarupamdyd. 
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and positive. It is not to be confounded with the maya 
of the Saifikara School, which, though positive, is not 
eternal. And the creative significance of maya is less 
prominent in Samkara than in the theistic school, for 
there is a view-point, which denies creation or cosmo- 
logical evolution and regards the world as a transcend- 
ental illusion. But in the theistic school also maya has 
an epistemological significance, inasmuch as it has an 
influence upon finite conscious unit in dimming their 
spiritual insight and attracting them to the pleasures 
of a divided and egoistic consciousness on nature’s 
plane. 

Ramanuja says that the word maya is indicative of 
mysteriousness, something incapable of complete under- 
standing. It^s the wonderful creative capacity of 
Parama Purus^through which it can realize its will 
and purpose.* Venkata Nath Desika has the same 
thing when he says : the primal -prakrti, the principle 
immanent in evolution, is called maya, because of its 
possessing capacity for producing wonders or mysteries 
of creation ; it is called prakrti, for it unfolds or evolutes 
modes of existences out of it ; it is called avidya, as it is 
opposed to knowledge and inert in existence. Loka- 
carya, the author of the Tattvatraya has the same 
definition of ma)a. 

It has sattva, rajas, tamas as its constituents. He 
elaborates the concept. It is eternal and completely 
subject to Isvara’s will. It obscures the vision of 
truth and retards the joy of bliss. It originates false 
knowledge. It connotes not mere negation of knowledge. 


^ Vide Ny&yasiddh&Rjanam by Venkat Natha DeSika, p. 8. 
Vtcttrasrstyupakaranatv&nmdyd mkdrdnprakarotlti prakjhh, vtdydviro~ 
dhddibhtravtdySdticocyaie. ’ 
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nor mere difference from knowledge, but a positive 
contradictory to knowledge. It is creative.^ 

Nimvarka, Jiva Gosvami and Valadeva have no 
difference with Ramanuja regarding the conception of 
maya. Jiva Gosvami calls it the outer sakti of Isvara, 
having no direct touch with Isvara, though it is sub- 
ordinated to Isvara’s will and purpose. Purusottama- 
carya in the Vedanta Manjusa says that the Pradhan is 
led to activity in the way as directed by the unseen 
destines of jivas by the will of God.^ Valadeva in his 
Govinda Bhasya calls maya prakrti. It is an equilibrium 
attained by equalization of sattva, rajas, lamas, the 
three constituents of maya, and is not to evolve the 
mysteries of creation by the Iksana — initiative sight of 
Isvara. Both of them have also p<^ted out the 
epistemological significance of maya of^reating confu- 
sion, producing an egoistic consciousness, and fastening 
it to nature’s wheel. 

Vallabha and his followers make a distinction between 
maya and avidya. Maya is the sakti of Isvara, by 
which Isvara brings out the creative order of itself, for 
which any ascription of motive, but spontaneity of 
delight in the manifold, would be incompatible with the 
conception of Isvara as the supremely perfect being. ^ 

^ Vide TMx'atrayam, p. 48. 

Avidyaiavdo iiil)3,bhai'a%ya vtdyetarasva vidyivirodhtnaSca vcLcako 
yadvapi jhanavtrodhtivena'vidyeiyucyaie jndnanandayorvirodhUt . 
victtrasr$likiratvaiica parasparavilaksanavismayanlyakaryakaratvam. Ezam 
bhutactdzastunah kunakdrana rUpendnekaitdhatvamaka 

“Vide VeditntariUna>naniiisd, ^ 24. 

Ai'vaktam kdranam yattat pradh&namrsisapttamath Procyate prakrtth 
sukimd mtyam sadasaddtmakam, Anadtjlvidrsi&nusannya sripuru^oitam- 
eahiiyd btfcnptam iad gunavatiamyam bhajate. 

“ Vide iuddhSdvatia Mlirtanda, p. 19. 

Svanuiie maySya api, ^nania miyeii v&kj&d bhagavacchaktitvenatasySscd 
bhxnnatjena na paramatavanmdy&samvandhah p. 2 Ndmarupabhedajnina- 
mevUvidvakam, na tu te. EvamlSailvabhedaihilnqtn tathS, kiryakdranabheda 
jndnamitt. 
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Maya has a two-fold capacity, evolution and involution, 
avirbhava, tirobhava. It makes thing appear before 
and disappear from, our vision. But this does not 
commit it to an epistemological principle. It is a power 
inherent in Is vara through which it can operate this 
successive appearance aijd disappearance. But this 
disappearance is not the. working of nescience, which 
means obscuration of vision of things actually present. 
Had it been so, it would have no place or room in 
Isvara. Such an obscuration is the functioning of 
avidya, but not of maya. Avirbhava connotes the 
function of evolving, tirodhana, the function of with- 
drawing. Besides this creative functioning, the author 
of Suddha Advaita Martanda speaks of the epistemologi- 
cal principle of nescience which originates the differen- 
tial consciousTOSs where there is none. The objects 
are real, the sense of division and individuality is illusory 
and the working of maya. 

We should note that the distinction we draw kSre 
between maya and avidya has not been strictly adheifed 
to in the works of Vallabha and his followers. Sometim^ 
maya and avidya have been used in identical sen^ 
and the epistemological functioning of hiding from view 
a thing and creating a false notion has been attributed 
to maya. At least the term has been used in this sense 
by Vallabha in his Bhasya Subodhini on Srimat Bhagavat. 
But the author of Suddha Advaita Martanda and its com- 
mentator Ramkrsna have often distinguished their func- 
tions, referring to maya, the creative functioning, and to 
avidya, the epistemological functioning. We accept this 
distinction, because it is convenient, besides, it is on a 
line with the usual distinction held by the Vedantin. 

We may trace our chain of thinking. Being is 
consciousness and* bliss. In Sarhkara, it is static 
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expansiveness, in Ramanuja and other Vedantists, it is 
dynamic fullness. Besides, the static principle of 
Brahman — Being, Samkara speaks of the dynamic 
principle of maya, the basic principle of the creative 
order. And it is the only dynamic principle in Sarfikara. 
But in the theistic teachers, besides maya, the physical- 
dynamo immanent in the world of nature, there is the 
spirituo-dynamo in the super-sensible world, which 
though transcendent in its operation, still offers the 
primal momentum to the creative instinct of maya and 
breaks its equilibrium and temporary quiescence, which 
it acquires after a long course of travailing in a particular 
cycle of evolution and involution. 

Before we actually come to the study of the creative 
process, our outlook will be clear from the beginning if 
we have a preliminary knowledge of the^xact sense in 
which causation is viewed by Vedantic teachers. And 
this will throw illuminating light upon the creative 
evolution, and its relation to Brahman. 

The Aristotelean or the Naiyayika distinction of 
the kinds of causes does not fiif?d ready acceptance -with 
Vedantic teachers who make a more convenient classi- 
fication of causes as mateiial and efficient. This 
distinction has really no value in Samkara, for Sarfikar a 
ident ity is the only truth . The manifold existence has 
been explained away as illusory. No doubt, this meta- 
physical attitude apart, Sarfikara seeks to retain, for the 
prejudiced consciousness, a the.ological atdtu^e ^ip 
philosophic vision and attempts to make synthesis of 
caus^mn with identit}'. And the fruit of this synthesis 
Is the celebrated Vivarttavada, which simultaneously 
accepts and denies causation. A moment’s reflection will 


^ See discussion on Caus&tion. 
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make it clear that Vivartta is rather a denial than an 
acceptance of causation. And this is just in conformity 
with the logic of identity and transcendent oneness. 
The creative effort is an expression of will and will 
operates upon nature’s plane and beyond this, its effort 
does not reach the supra-natural Nirvanic plane of 
existence. Even this retention of creative effort has no 
true significance inasmuch as Satnlcara Vedantism lays 
no stress upon creative evolution which is touched with 
a side-glance with a view merely to indicate Advaita as 
the denial of the creative-manifold rather than to start a 
cosmological theory of the evolution and involution of 
the world-process. Sarnkara has to interpret the sruti- 
texts and thus to offer a creative theory, and the sruti 
combines a common sense theological attitude with a 
far-reaching n*letaphysical insight. With this inner 
meaning of Sarftkara’s theory, we can proceed to study 
in what sense maya and Brahman are causes of the 
cosmic order. Brahman in relation to maya is Isvara. 
Isvara is the efficient cause, maya, the material cause. 
But maya, as a separate entity, is not the cause. 
Samkarites maintain the identity of causa materia and 
causa effictensy and Isvara in association with maya is 
the cause. 

The difficulty which arises before Sarnkara to 
assimilate the theological with the metaphysical attitude 
is not experienced by Ramanuja and the theistic 
teachers. Philosophy to them does not experience any 
opposition between the different attitudes of conscious- 
ness. Indeed, its problem is to make a synthetic fusion 
of these attitudes. The logic of causality has not been 
surrendered by them to the law of identity. A dynamic 
unity has been established in place of static identity and 

in dynamic unity^ identity and difference play their 
12 
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individual parts. Identity and causation, thus, are not 
separate laws. ^ Causation makes explicit what is 
implicit in identity. Causation accentuates the dis- 
cerning consciousness, identity, the synthetic cons- 
ciousness. Creativeness then has a definite place in 
the dynamic unity, for causation is a law that holds 
true both in natural and supernatural plane, though 
its mode of functioning is different. In the natural 
plane, it functions as a creative-evolutional process, 
in the supernatural, as a principle of self-expression in 
delight. But nowhere the creative or expressive effort 
is denied. In the nature’s plane this effort is succeeded 
by an effort in the contrary direction, involution ; in the 
supernatural plane this effort is continuous and the 
opposite course does never set in, for it represents the 
truth of absolute life. We speak of a creative effort in 
nature, for the dynamic stress here has a beginning, 
though this definite beginning is not a new creation out 
of nothing ; it is the beginning of a cycle, after a cycle 
has run its destiny and attained its fulfilment. We 
speak of an expressive effort in the Absolute, for* the 
dynamic stress here is a determinate expression of 
being. 

Here, again, to all theistic teachers maya is the 
causa- materia, Isvara is the causa-efficiens. Ramanuja, 
Valadeva, Jiva GosvamI — all emphasize the identity of 
material-efficient causes, as the material cause has not an 
independent existence of its own. Ramanuja lays 
stress upon the directness of relation between Isvara 
and maya, Valadeva and Jiva Gosvami, on the in- 
directness of relation. Ramanuja characterizes both 
jiva and prakrti as predicates of Isvara, and as such the 
relation here has an inwardness, which it does not 
possess in Jiva Gosvami and Valadeya, who characterize 
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maya as the ‘ outer-force ’ having no direct contact 
with Isvara, though to avoid a dualistic appearance, they 
would describe it as a sakti of Isvara. Maya has not a 
direct touch with Isvara, though Isvara energizes it to 
action. This directness of relation has made Rama- 
nuja’s system open to criticism, for it makes uncons- 
cious and innate prakrti.to be the predicate of Isvara, 
which is essentially conscious. Evidently an impos- 
sibility. 

Madhva avoids this difficulty by denying the identity 
of causa materia and efficiens. He keeps them 
separate. But prakrti is subject to Isvara. As a real, 
it has an existence dependent, and it is energized by 
Isvara and subordinated to his will. 

Vallabha holds the identity of efficient and material 
causes, for maya to him is the sakti of Brahman ; and 
Brahman wills to be many, it brings out the entire 
system. The creative system is the expression of his 
being. * 

Whatever may be the relation between the two 
causes, identity (direct or indirect) or difference, the 
retention of maya or prakati as a second substance 
raises a metaphysical difficulty of great moment — the 
difficulty of assimilating two incommensurable sub- 
stances. Even if it is said that ma) a transforms accord- 
ing to Isvara’s will, still the intractableness of matter 
has the potentiality and possibility of offering, by nature, 
a resistance to the conscious energizing. Ramanuja’s 
integration of maya in the being of Isvara is no help, 
for maya has an inertness, which makes it a substance 
opposed to Isvara. Though these Vedantic teacher^ 

^ Vide Nyiyimria, vol. ih, p. SOI. 

Etena PrakrttviSUiam brahmoplU}a,namiHnirasiamt 

Vide /^lru•Bh^^ya (Beaares Edition), p. 84, 
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have tried to remove the metaphysical dualism of 
Samkhya by denying to maya an independent existence, 
still the dualism remains. Even Jiva Gosvami’s 
characterization of maya as the sakti of Isvara brings 
no relief, for Isvara by nature cannot possess a sakti, 
which is contradictory to its being. The dualism of 
consciousness and matter hangs in some form in these 
thinkers, and there is no reasonable escape out of it. 
But the theistic view has this relief that it institutes the 
complete subordination of prakrti and its transforma- 
tion under conscious initiation in place of unconscious 
evolution of the Samkhya system. Nature, in Sarnkhya 
unfolds herself by a blind necessity, a necessity which 
in the end reveals a purpose either to offer its choicest 
products for soul’s enjoyment or to reveal her inward 
worthlessness that the soul might know itself and be 
free. Unconscious nature thus assumes the character 
of a means or intermediary towards an end. This 
revelation of a purpose forbids the later teachers to 
speak of unconscious performance of a play. Nature 
has, therefore, a conscious guidance. It offers itself as 
an instrument to God for His lila-bibhuti. The 
demand of unity is thus satisfied by complete subordi- 
nation of prakrti. 

^arhkara feels the difficulty of assimilating an inert 
prakrti in the Absolute and characterizes maya as the 
sakti of Isvara, but the inherent weakness of this 
position must have been felt by him and his followers 
who at no moment find .escape either in subjective 
idealism or in transcendentalism. Really the concep- 
tion of maya as the creative principle is a puzzle, for it 
is hard to reconcile the conception of creation with the 
conception of the transcendent Absolute. Vedantists of 
all types, objective idealists or transcendentalists put 
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a stress upon the transcendence of Isvara, for the 
Isvara of Vaisnava thinkers or the Absolute Brahman 
of the Samkarites has not its true being revealed any- 
where in the world of maya or prakrti. 

Consistent thinking requires that either we must 
deny creation and the creative manifold or we must 
accept the creative manifold to be the self-expression of 
the Absolute ; but it is difficult to accept an expression of' 
the Absolute through inert nature, though the theists 
have not refrained from accepting it. Samkara and his 
followers adopt the former hypothesis. Ramanuja and 
others adept the latter. 

The creative impulse is inherent in Prakrti, it awaits 
a glance, a consent, as it were, from Isvara to set itself 
working. In the fullness of time, the creative seeds 
begin to fructify, but before they can do so, they require 
a sanction from Isvara. The initial sight energizes 
prakrti. This is the only conscious influencing, if there 
be any, in creation. This divine influx, direct or 
indirect, binds Isvara to the creative order. Besides this, 
it has no other relation to it. The creation is, therefore, 
called lila of Isvara ; but for this influx, the term lila 
would not be appropriate, inasmuch as Isvara would 
be an indifferent on-looker and reduced to the category 
of the Purusa of the Samkhya system. 

(^The Vedantists of all schools give their support to 
the doctrine of lila, but the explanation differs to suit 
different philosophic casting. Lila signifies a spontan e- 
o us sportive ac tivkv. as di stinguished from a self-con s- 
ci9Us-¥olitjjMial_.effprt and stres s. The idea of a free 
movement and movement in delight is expressive of lila. * 

^ Vide BrahmasUtram, SitMiara Bh&fya, Adh. 2, P&da 1, Su. 33, 
pp 480, 481. 

EvanaSvarasyipyanapikfyaktmcttprayofanintaratit svabhdvMeva keva- 
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[,Sathkara lays emphasis upon the spontaneity of 
movement. The creative impulse in maya works spon- 
taneously, and Isvara in association with maya is the 
creator, but this does not imply that Isvara attains a 
definite purpose in this. Our emotional and volitional 
nature may demand the conception of a being superior 
in power and wisdom, and so long as empirical cons- 
ciousness dominates lila has a meaning in this sense 
that it does not reveal the thing in its true colour before 
us, but draws up a picture for which we cannot assert 
any particular reason, and which is merely an appearance 
suitable to the capacity, and understanding and fulfilling 
the purpose of one to whom it appears and does not 
represent the real nature of being. In affirming the 
cosmic move being initiated by a conscious impulse, the 
Sarhkarites trace the cosmic evolution to Isvara, though 
in calling it spontaneous the plausible meaning of the 
cosmic effort is lost. Lila is a mystery and reason fails 
fully to grasp it. Should we confess that in Saihkara’s 
philosophy lila has no important significance, inas- 
much as Samkara denies creation in a real sense, and 
since the cosmic evolution proceeds according to the 
sum-total of karma of the previous cycle of existence, 
the whole thing has an airy import, so far as Brahman 
or Isvara is concerned. 

But the case is otherwise with Vaisnava Philoso- 

• • 

phers. Lila here has a wider, deeper meaning. To 
them, it is not only a self-conscious spontaneity, but a 
move of delight as well, spontaneous negatively because 
Isvara has no definite purpose to fulfil, positively 

atfi lUir&pi pravrttirbhavt^yatt . Nahlivarasya prayojan&ntaraifi ntrupya- 
miifaitt nyHyatcJy Sruitto va scaiivhairali Taih&pt paranteSvarasya 

tllaxva kevaleyam, apanmttaSakitivdl . . . NatvlUra kimcitprayoiatutHut- 
Prekfhitufft iakyate ; dptakOMu^ruiek. 
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because it is free expression of his delight-self, delight- 
ful, because it is a free movement in bliss.* 

The functioning of will for a definite purpose is the 
work of a finite being. Isvara’s is willing but willing 
to no definite purpose, it must necessarily be an expres- 
sion in delight, for bliss is its soul, delight, the expres- 
sion.* A step further and we may add that even 
volitional effort is centred in delight. Willing is a 
move to and in delight. And because in finite cons- 
ciousness such a move is directed beyond self, we 
become apt to identify willing with a conscious striving 
for the removal of a want or a need. But deeper 
psychological analysis reveals that willing is fed in 
delight, the final satisfaction consequent upon fulfilment. 
Willing is then the search and the expression of delight- 
consciousness in finite being and expression solely in 
the infinite. 

Corresponding to movement in delight in the 
inner being of Isvara, we have a reproduction of this 
movement in its outer being as constituted by maya ; 
and in this sense lila in nature’s plane is the 
reflection of lila in spiritual consciousness. The trans- 
formation of maya at the will of God demonstrates 


^ Vide ^ribh&sya, vol. u (Madras Edition), p. 65. 

Tathaiva parasyapi btahtnanah. 

Svasamkulpam0.trlivakhptajagajfantHasihiUdhvams&derlllan'a prayojana- 
mitt niravadyatn. 

Vide Govtndabhdsya on Brahmasutra. Adh. 2, Pdda 1, Su, 33. 
' PartpRmasySpt mcttrasrstou pravrthrlilaiva kevali natu svaphalSbhtsandht- 
purvtkd . Lokasya sukhonmattasya yathU sukhodrekat phalanirapekfi 
nrUddtlilil driyate , iaiheivarasya ; tasm&t war&p&nanda-sv&bhS,vtkyebalilll. 
. . SfitSdikam Hanmatba prayojamnapek^a tu ; kurute keval&nandidyathil 
maiiasya narttanam . Vtnd phaldbhisandhi rndnandodrekena lililyata 
ityeUlhai svikdrUt, 

• Vide Vallabha's Anubkdiya, p. 146. 

Naht lilSy&tft kttiicitprayofanamasU. Lll&y& eva prayojanatvdt. . . . 
Lllaiva kevaleh vd. 
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the dependence of maya. This dependence is signifi- 
cant, for it establishes the lordship of Isvara every- 
where. Isvara possesses a mysterious power by which 
this subordination of maya becomes possible ; though 
an apparent contradiction exists between Isvara and 
maya, still the power of Isvara, a complete comprehen- 
sion of which, is not within the bounds of categorical 
thinking, renders possible what is apparently impossible. 
This acintya-sakti introduces an element of mysterious- 
ness in the conception of Isvara who escapes all of our 
attempts at .^logical determination and categorical 
definiteness. ^ 

Saihkara’s thesis of Brahman is intelligible. But the 
position of maya, and its denial, though a fact of positive 
experience, has in it a mysteriousness which defies 
intellectual assimilation. Indeed, it is difficult to logi- 
cally reconcile the claims of identity and causation ; to 
Retain the former Sariikara sacrifices the latter and with 
it the reality of the immanent experience. The divided 
life and consciousness with its imperative ethical and 
religious demands, and its entire foundation has been 
laid in a mystery and the silence of transcendence 
offers no explanation to it. As such maya has been 
ushered in to supply the missing link between trans- 
cendent consciousness and immanent experience. 
Ramanuja and the theistic teachers deny this quiescent 
transcendence and retain the possibility of a conscious 
awakening both in immanent and transcendent expe- 
rience ; yet they suffer from the difficulty of reconciling 
maya to the Absolute ; no doubt, this difficulty has 
been sought to be explained away by the inexplicable 
power of Isvara. In both systems inexplicability 
somewhere in some form remains. 

The rational quest of man tinged with a glow of 
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pride to conquer truth has the rude shock of at least 
discovering that truth in its nakedness is not revealed in 
the search. Some mysteriousness, some confusion 
hangs in the intellectual horizon ; the intellectual pursuit 
ultimately takes rest in humility and submission. 

We next come to the consideration of the principle 
of causality as held by the Vedantists. Causality has 
different treatments in Ramanuja, Vallabha, and 
Sarhkara. And there runs a synthetic development of 
the concept through them. The clear understanding of 
the Vedan tic position, therefore, requires a full treatment 
of the theory with comparative touches on the reading 
of the problem by the other schools. 

Ramanuja and the theistic school have accepted the 
dynamic theory of causation, with the consequent 
possibility of pari^ama and transformation. . 

Dynamism is the central concept and the whole trend 
of the systems gravitates towards it. The law of 
causation is a derivative concept, involved in the 
dynamism of nature. Samkhya has the same view with 
this difference that dynamism in Saihkhya is essentially 
physical, in the theistic philosophers it is spiritual- 
material, spiritual in the inner being of Isvara, material 
in the physical world ; this material dynamism receives 
influences and stress from the spiritual dynamo. But 
whatever the difference may be, we cannot speak of 
effectuation in the spiritual dynamo, for effectuation 
presupposes the absence of the effect, the process of 
origination, though in this case nothing originates out 
of nothing. In the spiritual transcendence, we have 
a dynamic expression, nothing happens here, for 
everything is explicit ; causation is thus denied in 
spiritual life, and not expression. The mediateness 
of differential thought is every now and then integrated 
13 
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in the immediateness of spiritual unity. Integrity 
has its expression in difference, difference its being 
in integrity, immediacy in mediateness, mediateness in 
immediacy. 

The immediate-mediateness is apparent in spiritual 
being, for nothing in it is potential. But in nature’s 
plane, we cannot expect the immediacy of unity, for 
such a unity is self-consciousness and is true therein, 
but not in a plane which exists not for the self, but for 
the other. It is a being, but unlike self-consciousness, 
it is not a being-for-self, but really a being-for-other. 
This Being-for-otherness at once marks it off as an 
object, rather than an expression of Being (or Being-for- 
self). The law, therefore, which holds true in the Being- 
for-self as the law of identity holds true in Being-for- 
other as the reflection of this law, but the Being-for- 
other at once grafts ujJon it a form which to some extent 
distinguishes it from identity, though the sense of unity 
is never lost. And this law is causality. 

Causality is identity applied to its functioning in 
nature,. Difference does not exist materially though a 
formal distinction has become a necessity, and this 
necessity arises from the nature of functioning. In the 
one, if there is functioning, it is only an expression, in the 
other, it is origination. Expression in dynamism is 
ever explicit in, and non-different from, the identity 
of being. Origination in dynamism is an event 
and makes out what is implicit in the identity of 
being. 

This origination differentiates causation from identity. 
Origination is a beginning and a beginning of a continuity, 
which implies a dating and a directing in time. But 
expression is an endless continuity, where time does not 
and cannot operate. Causation and time are categories 
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that can be applied to nature and its functioning and are 
indissolubly connected. 

Causation in the realm of Prakrti is also dynamic, 
it is also the expression of a force or a power operating. 
But where the expression in spiritual consciousness is 
no event, nor a happening, the origination is a pheno- 
menon, a functioning of force or power in a definite 
point of time. The concrete functioning is a pheno- 
menon, yet the phenomenon is not the cause though 
it invariably antedates the effect. The effect is the 
expression of the cause, though the expression here 
requires a grouping of conditions external and internal 
favourable to the transformation of the dynamic potency. 
Effectuation is essentially transformation which is at 
once a process and a product. Though this theory 
of causation is essentially dynamic, it has also a 
phenomenal aspect, in so far as it accepts the fact of 
transformation and origination. 

Indeed, in the dynamic theory of causation, trans- 
formation of the cause from one state to another is a 
special character, and, though in transformation the 
essence is kept in tact, yet transformation is a happening 
in a definite moment and as such the effect requires a 
process of transmutation before it can appear as existence. 

Quite similar to the above presentation of causation, 
is Vallabha’s own theory of causation. Ramanuja accepts 
a transmutation of the cause-form and its reappearance 
in effect-form where the transformation is supposed 
to be real and wherein lies effectuation ; Vallabha does 
not insist upon this transformation. He draws a 
distinction between a transformation which effects a 
change from a previous state, which is no longer 
within the bounds of the effect to attain and a 
transformation which effects a change from a prior 
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state, which is within the bounds o£ the effect to attain, 
e.g., Milk-curd illustrates the first. Gold-ornament, the 
second. 

The former admits the possibility of a movement in 
the direction from the cause to the effect, the latter, in 
two directions ; from the cause to the effect, from the 
effect to the cause. In the second we have a re-trans- 
formation of the effect into the cause. This potentiality 
of re-transformation really puts a different construction 
upon the theory. It acquires a new meaning and a 
deep significance. In this sense, Vallabha, like Rama- 
nuja, draws no distinction between identity and causa- 
tion, for causation, as interpreted by him, is more of an 
expression, than a transformation. The possibility of 
an effect appearing out of, and again disappearing into, 
the cause, makes it really an expression of the cause- 
being, rather than its transformation. Really the 
interpretation of the theory in this way leaves no room 
for the separatist or distinguishing consciousness 
between cause and effect, and as such, the law of causa- 
tion here has been merged into identity of expression. 
Vallabha does not draw any distinction between causa- 
tion and expression, the theory of Abikrta Parinama 
really identifies the cause and the effect. ‘ 

Causation, in Ramanuja, is a functioning in Being-for- 
other ; in Vallabha, it is functioning in Being-for-self, 
for he does not recognize any Being-for-other. We 
read in the Prameyaratnarnava, Prapancaviveka — 

* Vide Suddh&dvatta Martanda, p 8. 

Yalh&sarpah saralah kund&lakarS^ca bhavatt. Tadvat brahma sarvh‘ 
k&rarii bhavatt. Na ht iarpasya kun4al0,k9,re ko'pt vtkirah. Bhhsye tu, 
sarvSm taijasanyavtkztaml'^uktatit. Evanca suvar^asyanekkk&ratve’ pt na 
mvarnasyUnyath&bh&vah . 

® Vide Prapancavivekah, p. 5. 

^ia^ propancasya brahm&bhinnatvSt satyatvamaAgtkaryatft srultsaraifath. 
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‘ Since the cosmic manifold is non-different from Brah- 


man, its truth is to be accepted in Brahman. Those 
that perceive the emergence of the world-process from, 
and its consequent disappearance in, Brahman, are 
labouring under avidya.* 

And it comes to this that, truly speaking, there is no 
causation, for everything has its existence in the being 
of Isvara. Isvara is identical with its expression. 
Expression there is, but no origination. 

Though this identity-being is the truth of the causal 
theory, still the causal-concept is retained to denote the 
individuality of effects and this is the requirement of 
metaphysical consciousness which cannot transcend 
discursive thinking and marks the difference of effect in 
the identity of the cause. We should note here that 
this identity is the identity dynamic, which implies a 
difference in unity. This unity-difference concept is 
what we can achieve in our logical intuition. Though 
expression is identical with Being, still, in the dynamic 
consciousness the expression is different from the 
expressed. 

Vallabha recognizes three stages in the unfolding of 
consciousness, (i) Popular consciousness influenced by 
avidya receives the particularity of things. It is 
essentially a differential consciousness. (2) Metaphysi- 
cal consciousness is thinking in concepts and as such 
employs the concept of cause and effect, the relation of 
•unity and difference in the interpretation of things. 
Even in the dynamic view of things one cannot transcend 
this limitation of categorical understanding and so long 
as lo inasnconsistency is the demand, understanding 

mediae) 


definit 

Ye t . hvtniSkutsttatvabhed&dayo dhanndfy 
j?tntain Wlaniyayti. 


pratiyante, te mSytkA 
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anyhow assimilates experience in a synthetic whole. (3) 
Spiritual or intuitive consciousness, which presents the 
dynamic unity in its synthetic immediateness, absorbing 
and assimilating within it the mediateness of the meta- 
physical consciousness. The categorical consciousness 
is logical and analytic, the intuitive consciousness is 
psychological and synthetic and this synthetic vision is 
the culmination of our evolution in spiritual conscious- 
ness. * 

The theory of causation as parl^iama, or transforma- 
tion, or as expression, or immutable transformation, 
avikrta parinama, presents the dynamic view of life in its 
causal aspect. And in the immanent sense, Sarhkara also 
accepts the reality and eternity of effect and refutes the 
unreality or illusoriness of effects.* The effect is not 
imaginary^r asati' \ The asat or non-existent cannot 
appear ; whatever appears must be supposed to be 
existent before, though it may be hidden from view. 
Under opportune circumstances, and in fullness of 
time, the effect- form comes out of the cause-form. 
Samkara has gone further and urged for the fconti- 
nuity of the effectual transformation on the strength 
of the evidence of the transcendent Yogi-consciousness, 
which reveals the past and the future just like the 
present. God’s foreknowledge has also been adduced 
in support of the reality, continuity, and eternity of 
affects. Samkara, in empiric sense, has given the full 
weight of his opinion to the dynamic theory. 

^ Vide PmPahcavivekah, p. 4. 

Ayam prapcmcah adhtkUrbhedena trtdhk bhO^ate. To* ^aAhui'’&(Sn<ltii 
'irahitUlhnaka eva suddho bhasate. . . . S&strotpaP^^"^^ . BhU^thrah- 
madharmanMy&dharmayuktastattaddharmx satyatv karolve’pt vaJk- 

vui bh&sate. . . . Avtvekin&iit tu brahma dharma stat- 

'addkanttan&tnekarupa ihinapurahsarw{i bhSsate- tunarutpai' 

■ Vide Brhad&ranyaka, ch. Brahman ii, ComUdhtbhtrikdruhsaratfa^ 
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The dynamic theory — be it transformation or ex- 
pression — if it establishes anything clearly, establishes the 
identity of being in causation. Effectuation is onlyj 
apparent, it indicates a change of form in transfiguration ; ■ 
though the transmutation is supposed to be real, it 
is at best a phenomenal change. The change is not 
real ; at least, as a reality, its nature escapes determina- 
tion. If transformation implies the change of the 
complete being of cause, knowledge becomes impossibler 
for it makes the cause appear what it is not, at least the 
identity between the cause and the effect breaks, j If' 
transformation implies a change in the portion of the 
cause, the question arises : — is the portion different 
from or identical with the entire being of cause. If 
different, we are to make an impossible synthesis ; if 
identical, the complete being is changed , , the effect 
becomes entirely a new thing. Vacaspati has the above 
criticism on the dynamic theory .and points out that 
the theory does not give us any clear sense and the 
doctrine cannot be accepted in the way in which it is 
put. If any insistence is put upon the importance of 
transformation, the theory is open to the above criticism. 
The real import of the theory lies in establishing the 
identity of the being, rather than the truth of causation, 
or in other words causation has phenomenal but no 
noumenal import. In fact, there can be no substantial 
mutation as the theory supposes ; if there is a mutation, 
•it is only of the form. No doubt, it can be urged that 
mutation in form is also real and has a being in the 
unity of Realit3^it is real and important in its signifi- 
cance inasmuch as it presents the immediacy of being in 
its mediacy and holds up Being in its concreteness 
and definiteness. Samkara and his followers would 
maintain that it is at best a ^€i|^or. The momentous 
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problem is — Is the phenomenal concreteness reauy 
definable and categorically determinable ? Mediateness 
is what immediateness is not, the difference in 
mediateness is missed in the identity of immediacy, the 
relational import of mediateness has no room in the 
integrity of immediacy. ' > 

Indeed, the whole difference converges to one and 
one point only, the static and the dynamic view of life 
and consciousness. Vacaspati, following the static 
conception has fought out the possibility of synthesiz- 
ing immediateness with mediacy. * Even this difficulty is 
experienced in the theory of expression, for a mediate- 
ness, a relational consciousness, is also involved in it 
and refers us to the same difficulty. Philosophy swings 
like a pendulum between two fundamental concepts — 
static and dynamic, and once we accept any one of them, 
the course of the subsequent thought is to a general 
extent determined to suit the original moulding. The 
dynamic vision has been accepted by Sarnkara as the 
popular solution but it has been thrown overboard by 
'the denial of the theory. He finds the difficulty of recon- 
ciling the relational or dynamic view of causation with 
the law of identity, for causation is a relational concept, 
an ^Tde ntity denies relation; the one is the/^ecessity of 
'^TOUglifTthB other tran^ehds thought and its operation. 
A relational synthesis requires the working of causal- 
concept. Hence it has been necessary to define causation 
in a way which can preserve harmony^with identity. 
Indeed, the dynamic view of causation has been 

* Vide Bkdmatt, p. 117. 

PannaminttyaiO. ht na pHranUiHhtko, tathShi—tatsarvStmanS. vS panna- 
medekadesena vi. Sarv&imnA party dme katham na taltvavydhatih . Eka- 
deSapann&nte v& sa ekadeiastato bhinno vd'bhtnno vS Bhtnnascet katham 
iasya panndtnah, nahyanyasmtnpartnatnamSne' nyah pannaniate’ttpra- 
sathg&t. Abhede v& katham na sarv&tmand partnumah. 
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sacrificed to the static view of identity. To Saiiikara 
the dynamic view is also a relational concept, and 
accounts for phenomenal changes. 

Vivarthavada is, therefore, the denial of causation 
4nd the assertion of identity.* It presupposes pari- 
nama, or effectual transformation, for the identity is 
intelligible as the denial of the manifold. This denial 
requires a position, and as such we posit a world 
through a law of causation and then deny it to indicate 
the illusoriness of position and the reality of the identity. 
To establish unqualified monism on a secure basis, 
Vedantism simultaneously asserts and denies the 
manifold-existence in the identity of Being. If the 
world of appearance altogether be denied an existence 
in identity, there would arise a gulf between the 
transcendent being and immanent experience, and a 
metaphysical dualism would be the result. To coun- 
teract this possibility of thought the manifold world is 
posited, and then denied. Logically, affirmation goes 
before denial, ‘ is ’ before ‘ is not ’. Sarbajnatmuni is 
true when he says that vivartha presupposes parinama. 

We may still go further and say that vivarthavada is 
a frank confession of a failure to exactly determine 
causation. A change supposes a difference, for without 
difference it is no change. 

But it is hard to conceive a difference and an 
identity together. The difference of the effect cannot 
co-exist with the identity of the cause. Vacaspati ^ 


^ Samksep(^arirakam, p 40. Ch. II. (Benares Edition.) 
Vtvartatv&dasya ht pUrvabhumir 
VedAniavade partnAinavadafy. 

Vym>asthtte'smin partnamavade 
Svayattt samiyStt znvartavidatt. 

* Vide Bhimatt, p. 118. 

Kafy punarayam bhedc natna, yah sahhbhedeHatkalra bhavet Paras- 
14 
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thinks synthesis impossible. He inquires, what is this 
bheda, which is supposed to co-exist with abheda? 
Are they mutually opposed ? If so, cause and effect 
will be totally different existences, non-compatible in 
nature. If there is difference, there is no identity, 
if identity, none can conceive a difference. So the 
attempt to establish difference in identity in causation 
fails completely. 

(^Ramanuja has raised an objection against the 
doctrine of identity as applied to causatiM^ He 
writes, * ‘ Those who maintain the identity of the cause 
and the effect, and yet ascribe falsity to the effect, really 
do not prove the non-difference of the cause and the 
effect, for the true and the false cannot be one and the 
same. This being so, the’ alternative conclusion of 
Brahman being illusory, and of the world being real, 
may also follow. 

This charge is evidently due to a failure to dis- 
tinguish the law of identity, which has a transcendental 
import, from the law of causality which has an empirical 
import and to understand the true meaning of vivartha, 
which does not establish, but, on the other hand, practically 
denies causation. Sarhkarites never maintain absolute 
identity of cause and effect in the sense of transfor- 
mation, though the substantial identity is never denied. 
Ramanuja’s charge cannot arise if we bear in mind that 
Samkara’s philosophy accepts nothing but 'an abstract 
identity. Causation is a dynamic concept and since 


pardbhdva th cet, ktntayant karyakSrawiyok katakakitakayorasit na va Na 
cel, ekatvatnev&stt, naca bhedah. Asltcedbkeda eva nSbhedah, Naca 
bhav&bhdvayoravirodhah , ^ahUvasl/ianisatiibhavSi. 

^ Vide ^ribh&^ya, p. 43/\yol II. (Madras Edition ) 

Ye tu karyakiranayoranmyatvatit karyasyamiihylUv&sraye^a vamayantt, 
na te^San kSryakdranyorauanyalvatp std/tyalt salyamtthyimrthayoraikya- 
nupapaiteh ; tath&sati brahma^ nutky&tveon jagciassatyaivaiti va syOi. 
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Sainkara denies maya in the transcendent sense ; his 
philosophy has no true significance for any other concept 
besides identity, and so long as maya. operates we have 
a causation in dynamic sense, operative only in the 
phenomenal universe, and this phenomenal universe has 
ideality but no reality. And, so long as this maya is 
actively functioning, Satiikara’s philosophy maintains the 
duality of transcendent Being and the immanent 
experience, and causality is a concept of this immanent 
order. Its import, thiswise, does not affect the 
transcendence of Being. 

The dynamic concept is invariably associated with the 
personality of Isvara, the locus of sakti. This locus in 
Sarfikara is an abstraction of Being. But, since in the 
theistic teachers the sakti is the radiating energy and 
power of Isvara, it must be conceived as its expression. 
Isvara, then, is a concrete personal being, personal in the 
sense of possessing a being of its own, concrete because 
this being of Isvara is different from others. 

Though Isvara possesses a personality of its own, 
still it maintains its infinitude by its sakti, a power 
which gives support to all existence and carries the 
fruits of karma to its doer. Everything submits to its 
will. It saves finite beings from the travails of birth 
and death in the karmic plane by grace. In a word, 
its capacity is unlimited, infinitude implies this inex- 
haustible source of power and capacity, both qualitative 
and quantitative. Absoluteness connotes the fixity ^ 
being through all expressions. Isvara, as an infiniw 
and absolute Being, conveys the idea of a centre of 
infinite expressions in energy and consciousness. 

But the existence of finite things is no bar to its 
infinitude, for, as all Vais^ava Philosophers have assert- 
ed that nothing exists quite independent of Isvara. 
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Ramanuja’s assertion of finite things and beings as 
predicates of Isvara, Jiva Gosvami’s affirmation of 
the bahiranga sakti as located in jiva sakti ; jiva sakti 
as located in svarupa sakti ; Nimvarka’s denial of the 
independence of prakrti or spiritual reals (nature or man), 
all have the effect of propounding the infinitude of Isvara. 

The infinitude of Isvara again does not deny the 
personality of finite reason and consciousness, for the 
finite existences are real in the totality of being, and the 
evolution in consciousness and spirituality generally 
develops the vision of the unity of being. And in the 
fullness of spiritual attainment, the false egoistic cons- 
ciousness created by maya is displaced by the cons- 
ciousness of Kainkarya, a follower. The thin veil 
of maya sets up a false individuality and consequently 
a false freedom of karma on nature’s plane. But the 
dawn of knowledge transforms the self-directed move 
of will from its occupation in nature’s plane to the self- 
resigned spontaneity of love and service. In the course 
of this transformation will does not lose its individuality, 
but is spiritualized and is moved by the clear conscious- 
ness of being no longer the agent, but merely an 
instrument or a medium of service. This spiritualization 
or intellectualization of will is no surrender of its free- 
dom, but an expansion of being in the divine life and 
activity. Freedom in this plane meets no restriction, 
and gradually the movement of will becomes a matter 
^qf our being than an occasion of choice. The Vedantists 
'‘of all schools have laid stress upon this freedom of being 
and movement in a supernatural consciousness. Will 
in nature’s plane is to a great extent determined by 
extraneous causes, though its relative freedom, the 
freedom of choice, is retained to accept imperatives of 
duty and to reject prohibitions of corlscience. 
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The transfiguration of our personality unfolds the 
eternal relation that exists between God and Man. This 
transfiguration may be fitly described as the opening 
of the inner consciousness in wisdom and spirituality, 
and with it begins the initiation into the better and 
truer life — a life of more expansive consciousness, finer 
delight and greater service. Apart from this general 
import of spirituality the Vaisnavas accept the possi- 
bility of enjoying the hallowed presence and the 
sweet touch of the bodiless bodily presence of the 
divinity. A glorious vision opens in love which reveals 
the formless form of the divine. 

The topic is of absorbing interest to the Vaisnavas 
and is closely connected with the dynamic theory of 
expression. And the possibility of Isvara’s assuming 
a concrete expression or form is a topic so momentous in 
our practical look of life and love, that we can hardly 
avoid a close treatment of the subject to examine the 
logical ground and validity of a notion which excites 
the devotional attitude of the heart and is supposed to 
give it satisfaction and rest. 

The Vaisnava teachers deny a physical form to the 
divine. They maintain that the divine has a shining 
form, not a material cast, but a self-effulgent spiritual 
figure. The Vaisnavas lay emphatic stress upon rupa 
(form) consciousness. The arupa (formless) conscious- 
ness has its being and locus in rupa (form) conscious- 
ness. This form-consciousness is not to be conceived 
as an occasional or temporary expression. Valadeva 
in his Siddhantaratna * affirms the co-reality of 


' Vide Siddh&niaratnam, p. 50. 

ytSefyena svarnpefta saha tasya samvandho nityah aprthakstddka viSefa- 
natvit. Nttyasamvandh&pek^nyeva svarupanattrekavaca,t}tst. 
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Bhagavan and its form. Both are non-different or 
identical. 

And for this affirmation they advance specially the 
Sruti texts and spiritual experiences. The Vidvatanu- 
bhuti (the intuition of the wise) has been a ground 
for such a conviction and belief. But such a possi- 
bility has been retained to connote the real import 
of the Absolute. If the Absolute is expansive and all- 
pervasive only, it is no Absolute, for it denies by its 
exclusive expansiveness the concrete expression. And 
anything truly Absolute must be simultaneously all- 
pervasive and concrete. Aparicchinnatva (unlimitedness) 
and paricchinnatva (limitation) are not contradictories ; 
they two together give us the full import of the Absolute 
and the finite.* The being which can appear both as 
unlimited and limited, abstract and concrete, is really 
infinite and truly indefinable, for it denies all logical 
determination and is the synthesis of what is apparently 
contradictory. And this possibility is potential in the 
dynamic theory which synthesizes the concepts apparently 
contradictory from the static standpoint. Concreteness 
is not theft opposed to the expansion of Being. 

Though Bhagavan and its concrete striving and 
effulgent expression are identical, yet a difference in 
them has been conceived possible by the acintya sakti 
of Isvara according to Jiva Gosvami, by visesa accord- 
ing to Madhva (Nyayamrta).^ Valadeva has also the same 
affirmation. A difference is appreciated where there is 
none through visesa. Jiva Gosvami says that Brahmjin 
by its mysterious power can show itself either as bodily 
or bodiless, but all the time it retains its uniqueness and 

* Vide Bh&gavatsandharva, p 81, 11. 17-18 

* Vide Saroa SambSdxni, p 143. 

Vide NyWjtSmrta^ p. 497. 
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fixity. * It can assimilate in its nature these contradic- 
tory appearances and still at the same time remain what 
it is. The Nyayamrta has almost the same conclusion 
when it states that the integral Brahman can assume a 
form, by visesa. 

Lokacaryya conceives such a possibility. Isvara has 
a beatific form, which surpasses intellectual apprehension. 
Vallabha and his followers also support this conclusion. 
Purusottama Krsna is the Absolute being, having differ- 
ent concrete expressions.^ The concrete personality of 
the Absolute is not always appreciated and understood 
and it is then that the Absolute appears as the all same- 
ness and generally is designated as aksara. But the 
aksara-being is an apparent homogeneity of conscious- 
ness, a homogeneity which soon reveals heterization 
which is integrated in the concrete unity of Purusottama. 
And Purusottama is the fullness of Being. Purusottama- 
carya has the same conclusion. He affirms that the 
beatific concrete form of bliss is attainable through 
devotion. The form of bliss is, therefore, no creation 
or appearance of maya. ^ 

Vedanta Desika also accepts this possibility and he 
goes on to say that Paramesvara has forms, real or non- 
real, corresponding to eternal or eventual desires. The 
former is his being, the latter, an appearance. The latter 
sometimes becomes an occasional necessity to meet a 
temporary purpose or end in the regulation of cosmic 
events. 

Dialecttc in Love 

Even in the expression of the Absolute Life in love 
and joy, the Vais^iava teachers have conceived stages 


'Vide Sarva Sambadtnt 
® Vide Praineyaratnimava, pp. 1, 2. 

’Vide SrintyUnta Suradrum, p. 184, 11, 12-13. 
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of increasing psychological complexities in the har- 
mony and delight of infinite life. Ramanuja and 
all Vaisnava teachers have accentuated a transcendence 
in infinite life, a transcendence which the infinite 
can alone enjoy, a transcendence in love, glory and 
joy. The fit, the adept only, can have the privilege to 
enjoy self-revelation of the infinite to itself in transcen- 
dence which is the highest expression of delight. The 
self-expression on nature’s plane through maya is a 
shadow of the true and the actual life of love, and the 
finite consciousness cannot be long satisfied with the 
opportunities and privileges offered to it on nature’s 
plane. The delight of communion with the universal 
self in its self-expression through nature, society and 
humanity soon requires a greater fulfilment of enjoying 
the sympathetic and synthetic response through the 
entire being of ours of the self- revelation of the infinite 
to self, and in this attitude of Being there is no Being- 
for-other (in the sense of an inert extraneous existence), 
it is all Being-for-itself. 

But the expression of self to self at once necessitates a 
self-analysis and a self-difference in the infinite life — a 
difference which keeps up the dynamic character of 
Bhagavan ( Being -for-self). This difference we can 
indicate by the phrase expression (technically called 
^akti). Bhagavan (Being-for-self) and sakti (expres- 
sion) are identical in reality, though a concrete conception 
demands a difference between them. In the dialectic 
expression of love-life difference heightens the truth 
and reality of unitive consciousness and brings out the 
infinite phases of love and its promises. The difference 
sometimes appears to die out in the unitive cons- 
ciousness only to reappear in a new form and exhibit 
the rhythm of love-life in a new strain and sweeter vein. 
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The difference then is no difference, but a key to the 
subtler and finer forms of expression. 

The Vaisnava philosophers conceive a state in the 
development of finite consciousness, when the jiva- 
consciousness realizes its unity and fellowship with 
Bhagavan (the Being-for-self) through Sakti (the Being- 
for-expression). This realization may assume many 
forms in reference to the character of the expression, 
intellectual, devotional, or loving. Every one of them 
expresses a higher rhythm and the difference indicates 
the various symphonies of the rhythmic expression. 
The Vaisnava teachers retain the possibility of enjoying 
the varying phases of Bhagavan (Being-for-self) though 
Sakti (Being-for-expression), and none of them can 
be set aside as an unimportant detail or element in 
infinite life. With this truth, it is, no doubt, possible 
to feel or enjoy a particular tune of the rhythmic life, 
for the moment while remaining unconscious of the other. 
It is this partial vision of Being-for-self that accounts for 
the accentuation of one aspect of the Infinite life rather 
than the other. 

In Ramanuja the vision of an expansive delight first 
appreciated by intellectual sympathy and consequently 
filtered down to heart, exciting devotional attitudes is 
more apparent. The expression of Infinite life in 
knowledge and immensity with sublime touches on 
feeling, in short an intellectual communion with silent 
devotional attitude, — an attitude free from the heights of 
emotional outburst, marks out the life of realization and 
attainment. But gradually the Vaisnava teachers have 
left this intellectual mooring in realization and accentu- 
ated the expression of Infinite life through love, faith and 
glory. The intellectual penetration and communion are 
almost absent in the* later Vais^avas ; some have accentu- 
15 
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ated a communion in love pure and simple, some in love 
mixed with mystic practices. Nimvarka and Kesava 
Kaimira have laid stress upon love and communion as 
felt in the calmness of meditation, a silent delight attained 
through quietness of meditation in which the sense of 
yoga (union) is more manifest. Vallabha has more 
appreciation of the expression . of sweetness and glory 
of Infinite life in the vibrative impulses of unqualified 
love. The Bengal School of Vaisnavism has laid a deep 
stress upon the unalloyed loving expressions of divine 
sweetness and joy in the life of realization. The 
intellectual appreciation of the majesty, the delight 
accompanying communion through intellect and heart in 
the depth of meditation has found little recognition in 
Jiva Gosvami, Valadeva and others. Valadeva has, no 
doubt, sought almost to identify knowledge and devotion, 
still the peculiar vibrative expressions of love-cons- 
ciousness distinguish it from intellectual calmness. 
No doubt, both are delightful, but whereas the delight in 
the one is more pensive and calm, the delight in the 
other is more intensive and quick. The one has a vision 
sublime and extensive, the other, a vision and a beatitude 
with expressions of maddening attraction in sweetness 
and beauty. Psychologically speaking, a contradiction 
is manifest between these appreciations and from the 
nature of the case it must be so, for the heightening in 
intellectual activity and enjoyment has the effect of 
quieting down the love impulses and their flashes. 

However different these expressions may be, they 
must not be thought as completely distinct from one 
another, though an expression apparently may keep a 
countenance and an attitude dominating either in love or 
vision, or service. But this diversity is no plurality, it 
is no multiplicity. It is the expressional diversity in the 
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Identity of being in its infinite aspects. The Being-for- 
expression reveals infinite attitude, and but for them the 
divine life would be all sameness and devoid of the 
peculiar joy attendant upon the ever-increasing variety 
of expression of love, knowledge, beauty and goodness. 

The Vaisnavas conceive a plane of existence in 
which these expressions in infinite complexities are 
actualities, a supra-natural plane in which the Bhagavan 
(Being-for-self) is one with and constantly enjoys the 
Sakti (Being-for-expression). It is self-expression, an 
expression in which the self posits itself and its 
expression antithetically and again draws in the 
antithetic expression in its higher being of synthesis. 
In the concrete synthesis the antithesis of expression 
is necessity, but this antithesis is no denial or the 
opposite of the thesis. It is antithetic only to indicate 
its concreteness and definiteness from the thesis, 
otherwise the thesis cannot have the delight of expres- 
sion, nor can the expression find its being in the 
synthetic unity of the thesis. This process of self- 
expression, therefore, in this plane is an uninterrupted 
continuity in knowledge, love and joy. The finite 
self can in its height of spiritual consciousness attain 
an occasional fellowship with this life of love and 
delight so long as the body lasts, but the philosophic 
vision of its being as a being for Bhagavan (Being-for- 
self) through Sakti (Being-for-expression) prepares it 
for the highest consummation viz., for the attainment 
ofla spiritual companionship with all the privileges of 
b itific existence. And these privileges it begins to 
e 1 oy with the shuffling off of this mortal coil with the 
f ! fruition of its energizing in the physical plane of 
^"*5tence. The self-expression of the Infinite can then 
I j enjoyed by the finite self when it realizes the 
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inwardness of its being in the Infinite and itself as a 
centre which can receive and return responses of love and 
delight. This psychological vision at once brings 
in a transformation in the adept, who no longer thinks 
himself an active agent, but a centre to contribute 
to this play of the delight of self-expression. Thus 
far the Vaisnava teachers agree. But with the advent 
of Caitanya the Bengal School of Vaisnavism has 
conceived higher and loftier dialectic in love, and 
sweeter and more enchanting raptures therein. In 
following their conception we must bear in mind the 
stress they have laid upon the expression of Infinite life 
in love and beauty, an expression which, according to 
them, affords greater delight than the intellectual 
appreciation of majesty. Indeed in the Bengal School, 
Bhagavan (Being-foi‘-self) is all sportive delight in love 
and joy. The grandeur and sublimity of the Infinite 
life have been thrown into the background ; it is still 
there, but in the height of love, the self-revelation on a 
deeper basis in delight requires the temporary withdrawal 
from vision of the Infinite in its majesty. Deep within 
the self-expression, a necessity exists, the nef'essity of an 
inner revelation in sportive delight, a revelation which 
is accessible only to love. But this revelation in love 
had a two-fold character, a revelation in which 
Bhagavan (Being-for-self) is always an associate to 
Sakti (Being-for-expression) in its infinite modifications, 
a position conceived and accepted by all Vaisnavas, a id 
a revelation in which Bhagavan is not simultaneoi. ‘ty 
present with its Sakti (Being-for-expression) ine^^s 
infinite vrttis or modifications. Love in its deni* -- 
being manifests a dialectic movement in which fello'.uL oi 
is asserted and subsequently denied. It has a lavixi* i> 
to effect variations in delight and make delight ?e thfi 
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delightful by constantly self-asserting and self-denying. 
But this self-denial has a character peculiar to itself and 
different from the original antithetic movement of self- 
expression. The antithetic move in self-expression is 
not so much a denial of Being-for-self, it is a projection, 
and as a projection an antithesis is inherent in it to 
indicate its individuality. . But the denial here is a self- 
absence either from the projective forces of expression 
or from the finite consciousness. The self-denial is 
then a momentary absence of fellowship in actuality and 
objective sense. Such a denial is a law unto love. 
The effect is to make one feel the separation which 
becomes all the more painful because of the recollection 
of the delight of fellowship and unity in love. Love 
has this inherent virtue in it that it does not always 
afford pleasure but brings in its train the mellowed 
sweetness in tears and makes the successive appearance 
and disappearance of fellowship a fact and a reality in 
realization. The denial or separation has the effect of 
heightening the delight of love-union or integration. * 
The seif-denying process opens a retrospective vision 
of the fellowship in delight, a memory which soon 
recalls all experiences of love-ecstacy and invariably 
heightens a yearning to experience and enjoy it again. 
But the self-denying activity of love still asserts, and the 
search for a fellowship in trans-subjective reality is soon 
directed inward and satisfied by a fellowship in ideality. 
We draw this distinction between reality and ideality of 
fellowship, for, though in spiritual consciousness the 


* Vide Ujjvalantlmant, N&ytk^bhedaprakarana, VtpralavdM. 
Vyathamdndntar/l prokti vtpralavdhi mani^tbhth Ntrwedcmnt&khed&Sru- 
marcchSniSvasttidtbh&k 

Vide PrUisandarbha, $<U~5andarbha. 

Sa vtpralambha vtjneyah sambhogonnahk&raka tit. 
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ideal is the real, still the self-denying process of love 
makes a distinction between a fellowship in transcendent 
but objective consciousness and a fellowship in trans- 
cendent but subjective consciousness. This subjective 
or ideal fellowship is the reconstruction and reproduc- 
tion of the real fellowship in being. These perspectives, 
real or ideal, are experiences in spiritual consciousness, 
created by the self-asserting and self-denying process 
of love. 

But even in this ideal fellowship a state is soon 
reached wherein love reveals an attitude of identity- 
consciousness. The ideal fellowship is created by the 
self-denying process of love, but the self-denial is soon 
followed by an intensive self-integrative process poten- 
tially involved in denial, it is an integration in denial, 
but an integration from which the thought of the 
denial is absent. It is not the trans- subjective vision of 
love and its unity. It is the subjective vision of love 
and its identity. The ideal fellowship soon reaches a 
plane where love opens up another vista in realization, 
the thought of a difference and a distance dissolves, 
and the dynamic effort of love reveals a phase of 
identity consciousness in delight wherein the heart, 
sick of a separation, begins to lose itself in the love- 
consciousness. Love reveals itself in identity by 
completely overshadowing the loving-consciousness 
— consciousness wherein the depth and intensity of 
feeling of separation brings in by a dialectic process 
neither a fellowship in actuality nor a fellowship in 
ideality, but a seeming presentation of the love- 
object. It is no union in separation, but a revela- 
tion in the dynamic effort of an identity-conscious- 
ness in self-denial. This is the highest effort of love 
at self-assertion in self-denial. Btit this denial of 
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loving consciousness and its overshadowing with the 
simultaneous presentation in it of the love-self in 
individual identity is to be distinguished from the 
identity-consciousness felt in intensive integration in 
the height of love-assertion. The usual fellowship 
always presents an unity of loving and loved-conscious- 
ness, a unity which always keeps up the differentia. 
But in the intensity of loving-attraction this dual- 
consciousness is soon dissolved in the identity. In fact, 
it is an appearance of identity on the ground of a 
difference, momentarily held in abeyance. But in love- 
integration the identity is established between the two 
by effacing the difference and this is an experience felt 
by-and equally true to-both the subject and the object. 
The former is a subjective experience of identity, 
the latter an objective experience on the background 
of trans-subjective unity. But this identity conscious- 
ness revealed in the dialectic effort of love is not 
to be confounded with the identity-consciousness in 
static cognition. It is one of the complexities of love, 
a vision and a realization that is peculiar to love itself. 
In the intensity of loving consciousness the sense of a 
difference for the moment is overpowered but not com- 
pletely lost. The identity is, therefore, a temporary 
phase in love-consciousness with all its attendant peculiar 
delight and represents the highest beatitude in love- 
dialectic, but it cannot, on that account, be a state 
permanent, for, in the ever-changing life of love, a fixity 
of existence is not thought either possible or desirable. 
The beatitude of love is a beatitude in delight-manifold, 
which all the more heightens the delight by presentation 
of contrasts in love-consciousness of separation and union, 
difference and identity. The dialectic march in love 
does not rest here. - It soon reveals opposing attitudes in 
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love consciousness : * (0 attitude of aggressiveness and 
(a) an attitude of submission. The former is expressive 
of an assertive consciousness and the attendant delight 
is the joy of conquest and n astery of possession. This 
assertive consciousness keeps fresh the dialectic 
opposition in love, an opposition absent in submissive 
consciousness. But even in aggressiveness love has the 
sole object of gratifying the love-object, it has no 
personal interest, though it appears to be conscious of its 
personal joy and to be anxious to enjoy it by demanding 
rather than seeking a fellowship in love. But the 
central impulse is to create sources and channels of delight 
and gratifications of love-self. Love offers unceasing 
intoxication and attraction and keeps up its unbreaking 
continuity. Herein love exhibits its conquering and 
commanding nature. But to keep up the dialectic 
antithesis, which is so natural to love, love soon posits 
an opposing attitude of submission and resgination. 
Love exhibits an extraordinary degree of self-forgetful- 
ness in the anxious solicitude for the enjoyment of the 
beloved, it is not only a submission of the being of 
love, but it is chiefly a resignation from which the motive 
of self-delight is absent. It is a state of entire forgetful- 
ness of the self and its delight and a stale of self-absorp- 
tion in the thought of the beloved and care for its joy 
and delight. 

Love manifests a phase in which the delight of the 
beloved becomes the only delight of self. Love offers 
a new experience of delight in the consciousness of 

^ Vide UjjvalantlaiHaHi Sakhl-prakarana, Slokas 32-13, 13-14 

Mdttagi ahe sadodyukia tacchattkilye ca kopana Abhedya ndyake prdyah 
kru-rd x dntett kirttyaie 

* * * * 

AsaM m&nantrwandhe ndyake ixiktavadtnl, Sdxnabhlstena bhedyd ca 
dak^tna partklrtiita. 
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being an instrument of service and delight. It is the 
delight of a loving passiveness, the delight of a denial 
of all delight. But it is not a state of self-absorption — 
denial has a concreteness and a character. It has a 
personality, which absorption lacks. The conscious- 
ness of a difference is clear, though in this consciousness 
nothing has a place besides the effort of completely 
giving up the very being of love-self. This giving up 
may bring a self-forgetfulness, but is no absorption, 
which denies the possibility of eternally loving and 
denying. The delight of absorption is attained in the 
depth of communion and has a particularity of unruffled 
calmness. But absorption denies the possibility of love 
and service, which requires the retention of a differentia- 
ting consciousness though in the love-dialectic a fit of 
absorption is not an impossibility, yet this is, again, an 
aspect in the complexities of loving-consciousness. 

But love even in absorption reveals a dialectic 
move. It may express an effort in which the loving 
consciousness absorbs itself in the being of the beloved, 
the locus in the object. Love here manifests itself in 
the two-fold process of taking in and giving up. The 
locus gives up, the object takes in. Such is the 
absorption commonly felt and experienced in love- 
consciousness. But the opposite move of absorption 
of the object in the locus is a rare possibility, though 
not a complete impossibility. Rare it is, for it is 
giving up the very being of the Delight-self and its 
absorption in the locus. It requires the denial of 
the Delight-self to feel and understand the delight of 
denial. The bliss afforded in the denial of loving- 
consciousness has its own particularity, which the 
Infinite love cannot ordinarily feel and enjoy, for in 
the dialectic move - of love, the antithesis has always 
16 
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a tendency to come into the thesis and the thesis is 
conscious of the synthetic response which it receives and 
feels. The original antithetic move is a move in delight 
and the delight is delight for the self. But in this move 
Bhagavan cannot enjoy the delight which the Sakti 
(Being-for-expression) feels in giving itself up for the 
joy of Bhagavan, the Being-for-self, and dialectic diversity 
of love soon manifests a tendency in Being-for-self 
to feel the depth of bliss which Being-for-expression 
and finite self actually enjoy in loving devotion 
and denial. And with this tendency, besides the 
original antithetic movement, a move of denial in 
Being-for-itself is the effect and God- consciousness 
soon begins to reveal itself as loving-consciousness 
of a devotee. This is the highest form of self-denial 
and the best and most star ding expression of beatitude 
in love, a state wherein the highest position in love- 
consciousness becomes the highest denial, an integration 
of the denial with the position, but one in which 
the character of the denial is more marked and 
actualized. The position remains in the background 
of consciousness. It exhibits a concrete expression of 
resignation and surrender, though all the time it receives 
them from within as position. The outward expression 
is the denial of loving-consciousness which the inward 
being of love receives. It is the giving and taking in 
one being and in one form, the highest symbol of union 
of a loving and a receiving consciousness in love. The 
receiving consciousness manifests itself as loving, the 
loving as receiving. This is the highest synthesis in 
the dialectic of love. * 

* Vide Brihatbhigavatdmrta, v 3 

Svadayttafitjabhdvarii yO vtohivya svabh&vdt 
SumadhuramavcUlmo bhaktarupena Ipbhdt. 
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Vedantic Theory of flva or finite self-consciousmss 

We can introduce here the Vedantic theory of jiva. 
To Saihkara the jiva has a continuity of existence 
from eternity, through cycles of birth and death, though 
this continuity has a break with the dawn of identity- 
consciousness. It is essentially a reflected consciousness 
and is associated with the sum total of psychoses," 
generally /called vrttik in Vedantic literature, and in 
Sariikara’s system, the idea of congeries of vrttis is more 
jjrominent than their assimilation in a dynamic integrity. 
J^O doubt, the concept of an-‘ I ’ the unity of synthetic 
apperception, is more or less apparent in conscious life, 
yet this ‘ I ’ is nothing real but a reflection^ But, on 
the other hand, we must not think that the ‘ I ’ is the mere 
sum total of the psychic states. The idea of an integrative 
and unifying principle subsists through all psychical 
ch^ges. 

Saiiikara avoids two extremes of reality and complete 
unreality of the ego. The ego is a scientific and a 
pragmatic reality. It has a psychological or epistemo- 
logical ideality, but no transcendent reality, a psychologi- 
cal continuity, but no metaphysical unit}^ 

So far the Sarhkarites agree. But as soon as they 
begin to define its nature, they differ. Here again, we 
come across two divergent theories : — The doctrine of 
Reflection (known as Abhasavada) and the doctrine of 
Modification (known as Avacchedavada). This difference 
originates from the manner in which we view the jiva-- 
consciousness. Abhasavada makes jiva a reflection and 
as a reflection it has purely a psychological appearance, 
hardly any reality. The psychological ideality is here 
complete. Avacchedavada makes jiva, a mode of 
absolute consciou.sness — a modification which is no 
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real modification (for the Absolute is a plenum) but a 
creation of avidya. We have here the transcendent con- 
sciousness circumscribed ; as transcendent consciousness, 
it has a reality, but the limitation of avidya grafts 
upon it an ideality in the sense of a divided and limited 
consciousness. Another form of the doctrine of 
reflection is found in the Vimba-Prativimvavada of 
Prakasataman Yati, which holds that the reflection is 
false, but what appears in reflection is true. This also 
retains the psychological ideality of self on the back- 
ground of its metaphysical reality. 

Both abhasavada and prativimvavada are theories 
of reflection employed as analogies to explain the 
relations of the immanent and the transcendent aspects 
of Caitanya. There is a very subtle distinction between 
these two points of view, though, on the face of it, they 
appear as but one. 

In abhasavada, the reflection, as such, is false, because 
it is regarded as different from the thing reflected, while* 
in prativimvavada, the reflection is as true as the thing 
of which it is the reflection, in so far as the reflection 
is taken to be not only not different from but identical 
with the thing reflected, which, under reflection, is only 
seen in another form, the appearance of difference 
consisting in the way in which the reflection occurs. 

Regarded in these lights, in abhasavada, the imma- 
nent aspect of Caitanya is false, in contradistinction to 
the transcendent, but, in prativimvavada, on the contrary, 
the immanent is quite as true as the transcendent, both 
being the same but appearing as different. * 

* Vide Brahm&nanda' s Ratnlivali, p 114. 

Svarupato nuthyB-bhutam Prativtinvamitivlidah Bbhasavadah 
SvaruPatah salyam prattvimvatvarUpeifa mttkyibkutam 
vimvmeva prativimvamiit vBdasya Vtvar&nokiasya praitvttnvavSdai 
vamtit 
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Ramanuja and the teachers of the Vaisnava scbrs. 
maintain the reality of the self, and they draw nt 
distinction between the metaphysic reality and the 
psychological or epistemological ideality of the self. 
To them the distinction does not hold true. The self 
is a dynamic reality, though atomic in nature. It has 
the capacity of expansion and contraction. The psychi- 
cal states are assimilated in its nature ; they are really 
expressions of its own being. The nature of the self as 
the synthetic unity of apperception is drawn out more 
emphatically in the theistic affirmation than in the 
Sarhkarites. The theistic ‘affirmation avoids both ex. 
tremes of the static and the associanistic accounts of 
the Sarhkarites and the Buddhists. 

The author of the Nyaya Sidhanjanarii is inclined 
to ascribe the function of expansion and contraction to 
d harmabhutainanarii. ^ Lokacaryya accepts the same 
conclusion.^ But this distinction is a superfluity, 
dharmabhutajnanarii is inherent in the self as an 
attribute. 

The theistic position also refutes the Naiyayika 
affirmation of consciousness (jhaua) as originated out 
of the union of the self and mental consciousness and 
throws it away as an impossible hypothesis. It is 
indeed a strain on imagination to think that conscious- 
ness, originally non-existent, comes into being on the 
union of things avowed to be non-conscious. Cons- 
ciousness is the very essence of the self.® 

Indeed, in the dynamic conception the distinction 
stands only to indicate the functioning of consciousness 
rather than connote any difference, expansion of 

^ Vide Nyiyi Siddhin/anatfi, p 62 (a few lines at the bottom). 

* Vide Taitvairaya, p. 13. 

^ Vide Govtnda p. 552, chs. 2, 3, s&tra 26, 
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’"®^lctioning, but not of being. We must not think that 
?tman or seif can transcend its atomic nature and attain 
an all-expansive character. Ramanuja speaks * of an 
expansion in self after the bondage, due to karma, is lost. 
This expansiveness is due to the influence of Brahman 
or Isvara, with whom the jiva comes into fellowship in 
liberation. With the disappearance of karma the opera- 
tion of divine influence and its reception becomes possible. 

The theistic teachers (Valadeva, Madhva, Vallabha, 
Jiva Gosvami) do not differ on the dynamic and atomic 
conception of self. They have the same affirmation 
with Ramanuja. ^ 

The self generally has been supposed to have 
functions of knowledge, will, action and feeling. These 
functions are technically called vrttis. Sarhkarites also 
accept the vrttis, but to them the vrttis are more or 
less transformations or modifications of mental-cons- 
ciousness, erroneously supposed to be centred in the 
self and falsely identified with it. But even amongst 
the vrttis, the functioning of intellect (buddhi) has been 
given a prominent place in ^amkara’s philosophy, for 
critical reflection and discrimination are rightly the 
instruments of self-analysis which ultimately gives 
knowledge. The other functions of will and feeling 
have been relegated to an inferior place in Samkara’s 
system, for they operate in nature’s plane and are 
instruments to satisfy the craving of our inner nature, 
a satisfaction which fastens us to the individualistic 
consciousness, and the impulses thereof. And the 
satisfactions bind us to the nature’s wheel and cause 
endless births and deaths. Sarhkara’s system is decided- 
ly intellectualistic. 

' Vide Brohmasatra BhU^a, ch. iv, 4. 3. 

* Vide Govinda BhOfya, pp. 543, 541, sUtras 17, 18. 
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But the thing is otherwise with Vais^ava teachers. 
To Ramanuja, the jiva-atman is at once a knower, a 
doer and an enjoycr. It is a concrete self-conscious, 
self-energizing reality which can and actually^ does enjoy 
pleasures or pains, the fruits of its own ac'aons. The 
Sarnkhya displacement of kartrtva and bhogatrtva, of 
an agent and an enjoyer has been abolished, for it requires 
a force of thought to conceive the difference of the 
agent and the enjoyer. Logic demands their unity. 

Here, again, the agency and thought activities are of 
a two-fold character, in so far as they do or do not 
transcend nature’s touch arid nature’s plane. So long 
as the self operates on nature’s plane, its activities do 
not shine in their native ourity, its activities become 
somewhat qualified by the influence of prakrti. And 
this influence accounts for its individualistic, egoistic 
and differentiating outlook in thought, action and 
love. 

But the real concrete spiritual self, being freed from 
nature’s touch and influence, functions in its nativity as 
atomic consciousness united in love and service to 
Tsvara. Though we have a transformation in the being 
of self from the sense of an entire energizing conscious- 
ness on nature’s plane to the sense of a devoted follower 
enjoying the response of infinite love and knowledge, 
the privilege of service still is the central function of the 
ego. The synthetic unity of knowledge, will and bliss 
is never lost sight of. Vallabha conceives of the self as 
atomic consciousness dominating intelligence. It is a 
spark of divine consciousness. But, though a spark, it 
lacks anandam, which is the possession of the Absolute. 

This lack in bliss, though it characterizes jiva cons- 
ciousness in its individuality, an individuality which is 
the creation of avidya, is no mark of it in its native 
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purity and integrity of being — a nativity which it 
acquires, again, through a course of spiritual bringing 
and adaptation. Every Vaisnava teacher accepts the 
possibility ‘f enjoying the continuous Delight of love, 
an expens^^/e being in love, but this possibility it 
acquires in association with svarupa sakti of Isvara. 
The atomicity of jiva-consciousness conceived as a 
spark of the Infinite consciousness or a predicate or 
sakti is retained even when jiva-consciousness has the 
magnifying touch of the Infinite self. This touch can 
expand its vision, and it can enjoy the expansive life of 
>\bsolute consciousness, but its being remains what it is, 
an atom in the delight of spiritual consciousness freed 
from the contracting influence of avidya and under- 
standing the expansive life in spirit as an undivided, 
continuous and integral life. 

Ramanuja has emphasized the reality of the three- 
fold function of the self. Every Vaisijava teacher has 
followed suit, except Vallabha, who denies ananda to 
the individual self. But if Vallabha is understood 
aright, he must be supposed to mean that jlva-^on- 
sciousness cannot be possessing bliss, which is the 
being of Isvara or Bhagavan. When, therefore, he 
denies ananda to jiva he must be doing it in the sense 
of bliss, but he cannot of course mean by ananda, 
humanistic impulses of pleasure, the delight of the 
enjoyer, the vokta, as Lokacariya calls it. This 
affirmation is true in a general sense. But in the un- 
folding of spiritual consciousness, stress has been laid 
more or less upon the importance of one or the other of 
the functions. Ramanuja has an eye upon the due 
importance of knowledge as well as service, and in his 
system the spiritual pursuit has been associated with the 
joy of service and fellowship. The intuitive effort is 
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here synthetic and the synthetic effort has its illu- 
minating touch upon will and its impulses. With 
the satisfaction of intellect, proceeds the function- 
ing of love and will. But in Vallabha and in Bengal 
School of Vaisnavism the love and the service conscious- 
ness, the devotional and the volitional consciousness 
have found more recognition. We confess we cannot 
describe their systems as anti-intellectualism and 
volitionalism, for such descriptions are inadequate. 
The systems fully recognize the due importance of all 
the functions of consciousness, but they undoubtedly 
have emphasized the volitional and love consciousness 
as presenting the condensed essence of our spiritual 
being. 


17 



CHAPTER IV 


AN ESTIMATE 


Satnkara’s divisions of Existence — The character of finite and 
infinite experience in ^amkara — Spinoza and Sadikara — Safiikara 
and Bradley — The character of experience in Vai§nava teachers 
— The relation of man and nature to God in Vaigpavism — 
Ramanuja, Madhva — Ramanuja’s and Jiva Gosvamrs conception 
of dialectic — Their agreement and difference — Attempts at 
the conciliation of difference with identity in Ramanuja and 
Jiva Gosvami — Conception of bheda and its forms examined 
— ^aya explained, maya in Vai§nava and Advaita Vedanta.^ 

We have finished the statement of the comparative 
studies in fundamental metaphysical concepts. We now 
offer a further explanation and a few critical reactions. 

^^kara’s division of existence, transcendental, 
empirical as vyavaharika and empirical as pratibhasika 
presents a complete analysis of Being in -all its 
phases. 

Empirical existences are facts of finite consciousness. 
They appear, and appearance lends them a colour of 
truth. We cannot deny them. But all these appearances 
have not the same hold upon finite experience and 
consciousness. And this fact leads us to think of 


degrees of reality. 

The pratibhasika existence commands the lowest 
degree, vyavaharika existence, a higher degree. The 
one is a mere appearance to consciousness and has no 
claim upon us, the other has a claim upon our 
personality, feeling and willing. Not only this, even in 
the scale of existence the one appears and claims to be 
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more real and durable than the other. In other words 
durability has varying degrees and intensities. A 
varying degree naturally suggests a beginning. An 
initiation which may rise and fall in being cannot claim 
to be the Absolute reality, which, as absolute, must deny 
variation or degree of reaJi^. 

That this variation is a fact to finite consciousness, 
Samkara does not deny. Its character as real is also 
accepted. But because it is a degree, it is denied an 
absolute character. Samkara is frank in his confession 
that we meet in experience such variations i»’ilthe degree, 
of being, and so long as experience (finite) persists we 
cannot avoid them, but on that ground we cannot accept 
them as truth. Variation and degree cannot connote 
the full being and imply necessarily a partial being and 
a partial non-being. A partial non-being characterizes 
its illusoriness and unreality. 

A partial being is true as being and illusory as 
partial. Being is a continuum and a plenum. Parti- 
ality of being is a creation and a false creation of relative 
consciousness which, as relative, cannot transcend the 
division and posits to the unilluminated intellect the 
degrees of reality. And so long as the intellect works, 
we cannot but accept this division and grades of being. 
Partiality then does not posit anything new but presents 
to finite consciousness the same reality in degrees. 
And as such this presentation can claim truth relative 
to that experience and that consciousness. It comes to 
this, then, partiality is not by itself a character of being, 
but an acquired appearance of being in relation to 
consciousness to which it is reflected. In other words* 
partiality is relative to finite vision and finite experience, 
and has no place in the Absolute. 

Experience in Saihkara has a single character J*- con- 
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much as it is an experience in finite consciousness. In 
the finite centre experience is real and has a value, but 
the Absolute is no experience, though it is the datum 
of all experience. The finite conscious life constitutes 
its history of experience out of the presentation of the 
Infinite to itself, though the Absolute, strictly speaking, 
has no presentation and denies all experience. In 
Samkara’s system it is convenient to make a distinction 
between the experience of finite consciousness, the 
sum-total of experience as focussed in Infinite con- 
sciousness a- id the Absolute. Sarfikara accepts, besides 
finite experience, a totality of experience immanent in 
finite experience centres. But none of these centres of 
experience, individualistic, colie ctivistic or immanent 
grasps the Absolute, for in them a sense of division still 
persists. The immanent and all-inclusive conscious- 
ness, though it represents the centre of all centres of 
experience and is fully aware of the entire experience 
and presentation still suffers within itself a limitation 
of the division of subject and object. And so long as 
it has the consciousness of a presentation, it has a sense 
of an outness, which is a barrier to its absoluteness. 
And an outness, which is an expression of self to self, 
though often claimed to be not strictly an outness, 
cannot be reconciled in the Absolute, for an expression 
has a differentiating implication inasmuch as it is an 
effort to be away from the centre. Sarhkara has, there- 
fore, conceived the Absolute to be denying all relational 
consciousness, it is the centre which has no circum- 
stance, it is the focus which shines in itself, but does 
not throw out its splendour. It is expression. It is 
real, for it is continuity. It persists. And Sarhkara 
claims that we finally get to such an existence, which 
and transcends all relational import. 
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We can compare §amkara with Spinoza and Bradley. 
Saihkara avoids Spinoza’s acceptance of the Absolute 
as the denial of all attributes and the substance of all ' 
attributes. This is an apparent contradiction. Sainkara 
is clear in denying all modes of existence as illusory 
and in accepting the identity as the Absolute reality. 
The Absolute is reflected in the relational consciousness 
as the datum of all existence, which, as datum, supports 
and sustains all, but which, in reality, denies a plurality 
of existence. The plurality is seen in the Absolute, is 
read in it, but, in fact, the Absolute di-^es never 
support plurality nor contain it as elements of its own ful- 
filment. We are naturally confronted with a puzzle, 
everything is sought in the Absolute, is attributed to 
something which denies it completely. 

^amkara in this way draws an absolute distinction 
between the transcendent and the immanent being. 
And he makes the Absolute completely absolute by 
denying the immanent being and consciousness, 
whereas consciousness is truly transcendental, though 
it has an appearance of an immanence. Philosophy in 
Saihkara is a denial of immanent life and an assertion 
of transcendent consciousness. Though Saihkara would 
accept a continuity of the immanent life, still he 
would not conceive and grant a history in the Absolute. 
And he has sacrificed the history to the fixity of an 
unchangeable and unchanged Absolute. Philosophy is 
essentially a transcendence in which the immanent life 
and consciousness has no meaning, no existence. 
Saihkara has not reconciled the claims of relative experi- 
ence and transcendent consciousness. Such reconciliation 
has been thought an impossibility and to the integral 
Absolute has been sacrificed the truth and revelations of 
relative conscioushess. This plurality of relative con- 
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sciousness is due to nescience. It has no raison d’etre 
in the Absolute. Samkarites, to be consistent, make the 
experience in nescience to be an unceasing continuity. 
To the position of another principle, Sarhkarites object 
not, as this position has a meaning and a sense for the 
relative consciousness, and, as such, cannot break the 
integrity of the Absolute. Indeed, Sariikara is bold 
enough to affirm that we cannot harmonize the claims 
or demands of the absolute and the relative conscious- 
ness, anc instead of integrating the relative with the 
Absolute, s » and his school have completely done away 
with the relative and preserved the Absolute intact. In- 
deed, the Absolute has been made so much transcendental 
that we may even conceive the continuity of a psycho- 
logical or scientific relativity side by side with the 
Absolute without any harm or detriment to its absolute 
character, and philosophy can be satisfied in teaching 
this much that in the continuity of self-conscious experi- 
ence nowhere do we come across the Absolute. To 
know this is true wisdom, and this knowledge sets us 
free and helps us to properly evaluate the opportunities 
and privileges of our finite existences. The charge of 
dualism cannot arise, for though in our experience an 
immanent life and consciousness runs side by side with 
transcendental being, still in the silence of this trans- 
cendence, avidya with its relativistic consciousness has 
no hold nor any play. A dualism is possible in human 
consciousness, but not in the Absolute which denies all 
divisions, all plurality. 

A deistic charge of dualism may be conceived in 
the admission of two existences transcendent and 
immanent. But really there are not two existences, the 
Absolute is the metaphysical reality and the only reality, 
the appearance is not the reality, though it has an 
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expression. And in so far as appearaiy ;^; a rpalH-y, 
it is non-different from Beinp^ And in the extreme 
section of the Samkarites the order of appearance has 
been reduced to psychoses, samsk^as and ideas pro- 
jected outward. The world has been reduced to a 
psychological illusion. Even if we do not go so far, 
we cannot ascribe to appearance any reality, for Being 
is the only reality. Spinoza’s is a double-faced real ity. 
I t appears as thought, j u st as it appears as ext^- 
sion. Advaita Vedanta cann^ accept thi s. It re- 
duces all existences to consciousness. N othi n^^ inert 
exists^ 

Consciousness never appears as thought or extension. 
It has no appearance. The appearance is the creation 
of avidya. It is not in the Absolute. Vedantism, as a 
philosophical discipline, is an improvement upon Spinoza 
in categorically accepting the Absolute as the denial of all 
relations and in attributing appearance to avidya and not 
to the Absolute. Avidya and finite consciousness are 
mutually inter- dependent ; avidya is a fact to finite expe- 
rience, but not to the Absolute. But how side by side 
with Absolute consciousness this polarity of opposite 
exists, how, if not in the Absolute consciousness, but in it 
as locus, the finite centres of consciousness are formed, 
are problems that pass human comprehension and the 
philosophy of Absolute monism has sought to solve the 
problem by categorically denying it. Everything is 
not simply error, but illusion. Sarhkara, unlike 
Bradley, can find no room for the details of experience 
in the Absolute. The Absolute is no unity, no synthesis, 
but an identity.- Though Sarhkara denies the many in 
the one, still he feels that the many cannot be a com- 
plete negation. It has an existence. Here is the 
problem. He cannot deny the many, nor can he find a 
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many experiences to the single experience and so to 
one another is, in the end, beyond us’.* The most 
important question of Philosophy remains unanswered. 
Bradley accepts the truth of ‘ many ’ and ‘ single ’ 
experiences but he confesses he cannot find between 
them any conceivable relation. The common appeal to 
organic fusion and unity of experiences really dispenses 
with the reality of ‘ many ’ experiences inasmuch 
as ‘ the many ’ has a subordinate place there and 
its being and experience become lost in the one. A 
subordinate reality is no reality, because it is not an 
independent centre of experience. It is not the effective 
‘ many ’, but shadows and appearances falsely called 
realities. ./ 

The Vaisnava teachers have accepted the truth of 
experience in all its grades and even in false or illusory 
appearance. Ramanuja has not denied the truth of the 
appearance. Nothing is false, since it appears, it has a 
reality. Since reality is truth, there is nothing illusory, 
nothing mysterious — nothing which appears but does 
not abide. Indeed, no Vaisnava teacher has challenged 
the truth of experience, and the whole philosophy is 
conceived in the same spirit. Though the truth of 
experience has been accepted by the Sarfikarites, it has 
been sublated in a particular point in consciousness. 
Experience is, therefore, not inherent in consciousness, 
but only acquired. In Vaisnavism it is inherent in 
consciousness, in the sense that consciousness creates 
or evolves it. Experience is expression. In no stage 
is conscious life devoid of self-expression. The Absolute 
in Vaisnavism is the all-encompassing experience. It 
is fundamentally and essentially experience. Unlike 


» P. S27. 
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the Saiiillrarites Vaisnavas have no division of more real 
and less\ real existences, though, no doubt, they have 
conceived different aspects of Being. 

But the main difficulty of Vaisnavism is centred in 
the conception of the Absolute. After a clear acceptance 
of finite selves and nature (Prakrti) to be reals, it is 
surely Ui difficult problem for Vaisnava teachers to assimi- 
late -tacse existences in the Absolute. We have already 
stu Phe the different attempts at this assimilation. If 
thot's ee selves are a reality, do they not constitute a 
bae souto the Absolute ? Call them dependent reals or 
sa’ough r by any other name, the bheda is apparent so 
lon^courthese reals or saktis form centres and apparently 
centifunwhich the infinite cannot deny, but must neces- 
sarily i cept as elements which are ready formed and 
permanent. Ramanuja has sought to improve his 
position by the introduction of the adjectival theory, 
by making finite selves and nature predicates of the 
absolute Being, so that the Absolute has no difference 
with them and is absolute only with them. Nature, 
man and God constitute the absolute whole. Nature 
and finite selves inhere in God as its attributes. 

There may be some improvement in thus directly 
relating finite selves and nature to God, but other 
difficulties make their way in this direction. How is 
nature related to God ? This has been a perplexity to 
theists in all ages. 

If the relation between Nature and Brahman be 
direct — and direct it is — according to Ramanuja, — we 
should expect that mutations in nature have an influence 
upon Brahman, for a change in attribute calls for a 
change in substance. At least these changes must be 
regarded as changes in one aspect of Being. We cannot 
say that these mutations of prakrti do not affect Brahman 
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in the least, for in the unity of Being how cam we con- 
ceive changes in one aspect to be confined to ’t without 
affecting the whole? And mutation in Brrahman is 
inconceivable, for transformation can be cor.\ceived of 
matter and not of spirit. Transformation in the one 
aspect and expression in the other can be hardly 
reconciled into a unitary conception. iS| 

JIva Gosvami perceives this difficulty and ctheast?rizes 
prakrti as an outer sakti, not in direct touch ied sre jara. 
The relation is indirect. But such an anitone. :an 
hardly satisfy the philosophic instinct. ^r i not 

To characterize maya as bahiranga Sakt o^ffectitly 
related to Brahman makes Brahman comples y calans- 
cendent, for this i ndirect relati on is, strictly sp ng, no 
relation ; in the series o^elations it is the thitctr Maya 
is related to jiva, jiva to svarupasakti, svarupasakti to 
I^vara, It is the creative energy but the creative 
energy of prakrti has no direct touch with Isvara. 
Isvara becomes completely transcendent. By charac- 
terizing maya as sakti Jiva Gosvami tries to evade the 
charge of complete transcendence, but, even then, in 
making the divine influence occasional (at the time of 
initiating the cosmic evolution) in its interference he has 
a trace of deism in his system. 

Again, in Vaisnavism t he relat io^^ finite selves to 
Nature has not been adequately explained. ^T^a'tiire and 
spirit are incommensurable, but still a free interaction 
of the one upon the other is apparently accepted. This 
interaction cannot be from the nature of the case direct, 
it must be indirect through the intervention of God. 
At least this seems to be the conclusion of Ram^uja 
when he makes nature and finite self both directly 
related to God. Such seems to be the position of 
Nimvarka also. Though Jiva Gosvami conceives a direct 
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relation between jiva and prakrti, yet such a relation 
becomes clear in a scheme of pre-established unity and 
harmony ; otherwise to conceive a direct intervention 
every now and then seems to be against the spirit of 
transcendence pervalent in his philosophy. Vaisnava 
philosophy is not explicit upon this point. We are led to 
think that it contains in it rudiments of occasionalism 
and traces of pre-established harmony. 

The relation^^f souls (as suddha citj to prakrti 
andrits evolution in nature have strictly no meaning. 
The souls cannot be conceived as attaining perfection 
through the course of existence in nature, for, however 
this course may be helping in the perfection of functions, 
these functions are finally appendages to the soul and 
not its inherent capabilities. The evolution is here 
confined to natural self and not to the spiritual self and 
the natural self is the creation of maya. The finale of 
evolution is thus lost. In fact, such evolution is to be 
transcended before we can have the spiritual unfolding 
in the infinite. To begin with pre-existent finite souls 
and to have a history of evolution of these souls in 
association with prakrti and then to urge their final 
emancipation in dissociation from prakrti seems to be 
a hopeless confusion of thought. 

The finite selves are represented to have a two-fold 
relation to Brahman and to prakrti. This seems to be 
an impossibility. If the finite souls are seated in Brah- 
man-— or their consciousness opens up to the Absolute 
— as they must be, being the attributes or Saktis of the 
Infinite, their relation with prakrti becomes impossible. 
For this relationship implies a fall from its purity. To 
say that these selves are supported in the Infinite, but the 
Infinite is not their object, and that their consciousness 
and experience are tiot indrawn towards the Infinite but 
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rather outdrawn towards nature is to lend countenance 
to hypotheses ; 

1. These souls are no^ pure consciousness. 

2. These are subject to ignorance or avidya. 

The former is ex hypothesi denied. The latter is 

accepted. But the acceptance of the latter requires an 
additional hypothesis of avidya. Some of the Vaisnava 
teachers (e.g. Jiva Gosvami) advance an additional 
hypothesis of eternal demerit because of the finite souls’ 
natural outdrawnness from the Infinite (compare the 
Christian doctrine of eternal sin). 

This limitation of ignorance is not compatible with 
the purity of souls. How avidya can act upon souls is 
not clearly explained. A being, which is by nature pure 
consciousness, cannot be supposed to be influenced by 
an extraneous inert existence, at least it is difficult to 
conceive how such a thing can effect a limitation. 

The doctrine of outwardness is also inexplicable. 
The outwardness is either inherent or non-inherent in 
the soul. It cannot be inherent. For then emancipation 
would be impossible. If it is non-inherent, it becomes 
an accident, to explain which, we are to fall back 
upon the hypothesis of avidya. Outwardness, therefore, 
does not constitute an additional hypothesis. To say 
that atomic consciousness is limited and, therefore, liable 
to ignorance makes ignorance inherent in the finite 
consciousness. With this hypothesis the conception of 
a state of existence of the finite souls freed from all 
ignorance and impurities in fellowship with the Infinite 
becomes impossible. In fact, the more we think, the 
more we are led to believe that the finitude of souls 
cannot be reconciled with the conception of Brahman- 
likeness of these souls in liberation. 

Nowhere in the history of the' theistic thought do 
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we come across a satisfactory solution of the relation 
of nature to God. How the divine influence can act 
upon maya is not logically explained. The influence 
has been merely assumed in the subordination of maya 
to Isvara and in the conception of Isvara’s inconceivable 
power the theological attitude finds the convincing 
explanation. 

The finite selves are centres of definite experience 
and have, therefore, a reality, a constancy. Now if they 
are attributes of the Infinite, they are either nothing real 
or as much real as an attribute. In that way they have 
nothing their own. The Infinite has an expression 
through these attributes. But this way all reality in 
the true sense is taken away from finite centres. 
The concrete reality is one reality, the adjectives are 
never so much real as the reality, otherwise they 
would not have been assimilated in the all-inclusive 
reality. This integration of the adjectives in the 
Absolute takes away from the adjectives the true sense 
of reality. Even if the finite experience has a reality 
it is either different from or identical with the Absolute 
experience — if different, it is beyond and independent 
of Absolute experience, if identical it has no reality. 
Ramanuja’s characterization of the finite as an attribute 
leaves no room for finite experience and being. 
Nimvarka’s description of finite beings as dependent 
reals . and Jiva Gosvaml’s description as dependent 
sakti allow a reality to finite selves and admit a 
difference. It is not easy to assimilate them in the 
Absolute. 

Madhva’s position is not clear. His denial of bheda 
and institution of visesa in place of Ramanuja’s visesaha 
(adjective) and Nyaya’s samavaya (co-inherence) to retain 
the absolute integrity of Being is, no doubt, novel and 
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philosophically bold, inasmuch as Madhva accepts a 
number of categories. Visesa is infinite in number and 
inheres in things, eternal and non-eternal. Consequently, 

visesa itself becomes eternal and non-eternal. Visesa is 

« • 

confined not to bhavas only, it is extended to abhava, 
non-being, or negation. It brings out its particularity 
by undeniable reference to a position (bhava). Visesa 
distinguishes a negation from another negation. The 
Madhvites have made its application universal. Veladeva 
confines it to the distinction of attributes in the infinite 
and not to absolute categorical divisions. Here he 
breaks off from the Madhva tradition. 

The Madhvites must have their inspiration from the 
Vaisesikas, who conceive visesa to distinguish eternal 
existences which are otherwise indistinguishable in 
quality, action and form (akrti) e.g., atoms, liberated 
souls. 

Madhvites’ conception differs from the Vaisesikas. 
Though the Vaisesikas maintain that existences in 
form, quality and action are almost identical, still they 
never expressly or implicitly hold the identity or 
integrity of their being. They are individually separate, 
though there is ^nothing in them to indicate their 
individuality. To mark this individuality, visesa is a 
necessity. * 

A differentiating consciousness is, therefore, a natural 
demand in Vaisesikas, but not in Madhva, for Madhva 
lays more stress upon integral than upon differentiating 
consciousness. A differentiating consciousness is not 
normally possible and in fact, does not exist, but is 
conceived through visesa.* This visesa is indefinite in 

1 Vide (PraiasiapSdabMsya and Ny&ya Kandalt, pp. 332, 334 (Benares 
Edition) . 

* Vide MadhvasiddMntasdra, 
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Madhva logic, because it, like the maya of ^arftkarites, 
institutes something which actually does not exist. 
This indefiniteness is really mysterious and defies 
logical determination, and to attempt to establish 
an integral Absolute which denies difference, but which 
causes difference to appear is certainly mysterious, and 
to lend the mystery an appearance of logic, a category, 
visesa, has been conceived. Bheda is real, unreal, or illu- 
sory. It is not real^^ kypothesi. If the bheda is unreal, 
how can an unreality be even made apparently real ? If 
bheda is really non-existent, how can it appear ? If it 
can appear without being real, it is illusory. The con- 
tention of Madhva, that visesa creates bheda where there 
is none, makes this bheda itself unreal and illusory and 
the being integral. Bheda has, therefore, the appearance 
and not the reality. The contention of the Nyaya Sudha 
that, in order to indicate specific differences in the 
Absolute visesa is an implicate, makes specific differ- 
ences real and more prominent than integrity. It can 
reasonably be held to make explicit what is implicit in 
existence. But an implicit existence is by no means non- 
existence. If so, specific differences become a reality. 

The visesa itself is as an existence. How does it 
stand in reference to integral Being ? If it is different 
from the Absolute it breaks the integrity. If it is non- 
dififerent from it, how can we conceive it as visesa ? 
Do we require another vise.sa to conceive its difference ? 
Madhvites say. No. To avoid regress, visesa is con- 
ceived as self-determined and does not require further 
reference. Though Madhvites try to reconcile the 
claims of identity and difference in this way, yet they 
seem to have put more emphasis upon identity and 
to make difference apparent. 

it is also maintained that visesa is necessary to make 
J9 
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the bheda intelligible in common reference, (e.g. of sat 
cit, and bliss), to denote the distinctive attributes and 
make them clearly definite from one another. This does 
not observe the law of parsimony and forces us to an 
infinite regress. An attribute, even if it inheres with 
other attributes in a particular thing, is, as it is, quite 
distinct and does not require a third element to distin- 
guish itself from others. It is superfluous. And, 
moreover, the distinctive connotations of terms of 
common reference are enough to indicate the mutual 
differences in implications of terms. To introduce 
visesa to indicate this difference is only to make matters 
complex. It gives us an endless continuity of differ- 
ences. Valadeva also accepts visesa to indii^ate the 
differences of the attributes inherent in God. Jiva 
Gosvami does not accept it and regards the distinctive 
attributes as vrttis of svarupa Sakti, the identity of 
Sakti expressing itself in a variety. 

Ramanuja’s Being is no synthesis of being and 
non-being. It is concrete being, but not becoming. 
Abhava is no category. The conciete being by any 
movement of thought cannot imply a non-being in 
becoming. Being is the first position in thought which 
in its inception at once grasps its concrete character. 
It may demand an analytic and a subsequent synthetic 
movement to understand itself and its attributes in 
difference and identity, but thought this wise has 
no reference to abhava or non-being. Non-being 
has a presupposition of being and can refer to a 
concrete reality, but never to Reality or Being. In 
this Ramanuja’s dialectic is an improvement upon Hegel. 
In Ramanuja’s dialectic the analytic activity of thought 
has a reference to attributes, which, in the synthetic 
activity, is grouped into the concrete being. In. the 
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expression of self-conscious activity there is no dialectic 
of opposites — affirmation and negation ; it is the dialectic 
of affirmation and distinction, and the synthesis is a 
concrete concept. Distinction may imply a difference, 
but a difference is a position, not a denial. The thesis of 
affirmation is made concrete in the synthesis by reference 
to this d'*'- “ttion, but for which both become 
abstract and, lii Croce’s term, pseudo-concepts. The 
underlying logical principle is the law of identity and 
not contradiction. In fact, Ramanuja has denied all 
reference to contradiction. In him as much as in 
Sarhkara identity is the fundamental principle, though 
he cannot accept an absolute identity but institutes in 
its place a con< rele identity whicli implies distinction 
and determination, but not negation. The affirmation 
is made determinate affirmation by dutinction, and in 
determination both affirmation and distinction are 
assimilated and unified. In this Ramanuja’s attempt 
is better than attempts at a dialectic fusion of opposites. 

This topic has a bearing on the doctrine of 
experience. The real self-conscious experience, is, 
according to Ramanuja, concrete. It is not below or 
beyond lelations. Experience is a unity, be it imme- 
diate experience or Absolute experience. Self-con- 
sciousness is the /ocus siandt^ and in self-consciousness 
the duality of subject and object is the essential 
characteristic of experience. Self-consciousness is a 
relational and unitive consciousness. And whenever 
these characteristics are wanting, we have no experience 
and no self-conscious intuition. Jiva Gosvami does not 
go so far. He insists that immediate experience is non- 
relational. Though the determinate consciousness 
builds up a relational and unitive consciousness on this 
bas^, still the immediate is not and cannot be relational. 
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Jiva Gosvami conceives a ‘ this ’ and a ‘ that ’ in 
experience. The former is simple affirmation beyond all 
’terms of relation, the latter is definite perception with 
reference to relation. ‘ This ’ is a mere affirmation, 
something felt, but not cognized. It is the psychological 
minimum, and it emerges in definite consciousness as 
‘ that ’ with all determinates' of thoughfenftnsciousness. 
Jiva Gosvami has two stages of simple apprehension and 
definite cognition in experience. He breaks with 
Ramanuja in holding that relational consciousness 
appears in a definite stage which presupposes a non- 
relational homogeneous basis. Experience then has an 
indeterminate stage. He begins with an immediate 
apprehension in which relational differences are not 
apparent. He admits that differential concepts are 
developed in it. An apprehension then is incomplete 
knowledge which reaches a higher and a complete being 
with the cognition of relations. 

This non-relational apprehension is certainly not 
self-conscious experience and has not its determinate 
unity and continuity, for the idea of unity implies the 
working of a relational consciousness. The indeterminate 
apprehension is then a stage which is below experience 
involving a distinct sense of subject and obje.ct and a 
subjective construction and an objective reference. 

This simple apprehension strictly defies under- 
standing. Jiva Gosvami calls it Nirvikalpa, a 
homogeneity out of which the relations and differences 
emerge — a homogeneity called indeterminate because its 
concrete implications are not in sight. Jiva Gosvami 
recognizes a development of psychological consciousness 
from simple apprehension to definite perception and 
accepts them both as stages in psychological conscious- 
ness. Ramanuja does not recognize simple apprehension. 
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though he accepts stages in perceptual consciousness, 
partial and complete. Ramanuja’s psychological 
minimum is determinate cognition, an incomplete 
judgment. Jiva’s psychological minimum is simply 
apprehension. Though Jiva accepts simple apprehen- 
sion as the basis of relational and determinate conscious- 
ness, still he never iinplies’that determinate consciousness 
is opposed to simple apprel ension. It is a stage leading 
on to determinate consciousness. 

In this character, it is certainly not the intuition of 
the Sarhkarites which transcends the duality of the 
subject and object and the concrete unity of self- 
consciousness. In JIva Gosvami the indeterminate 
apprehension is involved in self-consciousness. In 
^arhkara self-consciousness is denied in indeterminate 
cognition. In Jiva Gosvami, the indeterminate cognition 
is one in which the dialectic diversity and unity have not 
as yet been developed, in Sarhkara, it has no character 
and no dialectic development. It is the denial of the 
dialectic thought and consciousness, or in other words 
indeterminate cognition (Brahman) in Sarhkara is the 
abstract apprehension, in Jiva Gosvami it is the nascent 
thought. The immediacy in Sarhkara is the immediacy 
of intuition, the Immediacy of Jiva Gosvami is the 
immediacy of an implicit notion. 

In the dialectic mode of thought, thought posits 
simple cognition and concrete differences as two 
abstractions and unifies them in a determinate cognition. 
The dialectic move is more clearly marked in Jiva 
Gosvami than in Ramanuja, who immediately sets up 
the determinate character of a notion and has not referred 
to its implicit character in the first act of position. In 
its very first inception thought cannot understand its 
rejational unity, but posits itself as an implicit notion, a 
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bare cognition which acquires through reference a clear 
determinate character. This marks ^ut the difference 
between Ramanuja and Jiva Gosvaml. Ramanuja’s 
denial of this nascent thought and his affirmation of 
consciousuess-activity as conciete self-reflection makes 
his position and dialectic somewhat different from Jiva 
Gosvami. Jiva Gosvami’s position seems to be better 
here, for thought in the last stage of its dialectic move 
brings out its complete confrete character, which in its 
initial stage, supposes an indeterminate character. The 
dialectic makes the indeterminate t’eterminate. In 
Ramanuja the deteiminate thought is made more explicit. 
Implicit notions are notions to Jiva Gosvami, they are not 
notions to Ramanuja. A notion to Ramanuja cannot be 
implicit. 

In the history of thought the concept of difference 
has been a riddle. Ramanuja and Jiva Gosvami, as 
shown above, have assimilated difference in identity and 
the resultant consciousness is a dialectic unit). 

But can this difference be exactly determinate and 
assimilated in self-conscious experience ? The dialectic 
of the Sarhkarites has been essentially the negative art 
of refuting all relational and differential conceptions. 
Thought, in positing a thesis and in pointing to an anti- 
thesis, is certainly positing not only one difference but a 
manifold of differences involving a string of differences, 
separating one from another. And since differences are 
distinctions they cannot be synthesized in a higher 
unity. Unity defies logical determination. It is not 
identity, nor difference, nor their combination, for evid- 
ently a combination, this way, is not possible. The adjec- 
tival predication also connotes difference, difference posits 
a reference and a relation. To understand the relation 
as a relation implies a difference, and this again, imphes 
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a reference. This is, no doubt, a circle. Difference 
distinguishes, separates, but does not unify, nor does 
it make a demand of unification, for to understand differ- 
ence, thought demands a reference only, but not an 
identity. Unity and difference are apparently recon- 
ciled, but in theistic logic unitive consciousness truly 
defies logical determination. It is indefinite in theistic 
logic. The differences are either assimilated or not. 
If they are assimilated, they are no longer differences ; 
if not, they exist as differences. The former abolishes 
them, the latter makes the synthesis impossible. It may 
be argued that assimilation is not absorption ; true, but 
the retention of the individuality makes out the 
difference. In fact, the concept of difference is a 
puzzle in metaphysics. Exact determination of this 
assimilation is not possible nor clear. 

In Vedantic literature bheda is conceived either 
as svarupa or dharma. The svarupa-bheda is a non- 
relational integral existence. It does not require the 
invariable objective reference. Dharma-bheda is im- 
manent and does require an objective reference, 
generally called pratiyogi. The consciousness of 
svarupa-bheda is immediate, that of dharma-bheda 
mediate, inasmuch as the knowledge of bheda does not 
or does acquire an outward reference. 

The Samkara Vedantists point out that the concep- 
tion' either of svarupa or of dharma bheda does not 
stand logical scrutiny. Svarupa-bheda is an impossi- 
bility. The very concept of bheda is definite, and 
definiteness connotes deteiminateness. The determinate 
concept must bring in outward reference and limitation, 
which destroy its transcendent and absolute character. 
An absolute bheda in transcendent isolation is a contra- 
diction in terms and inconceivable. 
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Bheda must necessarily be relational and immanent, 
and even of this relational and immanent conception, we 
cannot make a logical and categorical determination. 
A bheda must be different from what it distinguishes, 
this difference, again, leads on to another, and this to an 
infinite regress. The simultaneity in perception of 
bheda and its object do not give any relief. Anyhow 
the conception of bheda must end in accepting an end- 
less series of differences. The conception of bheda is, 
therefore, not logically clear.* 

In absolute monistic Vedantism maya is an important 
category. Maya, avidya and ajnana are often names used 
for the same thing, though in maya the dynamic and the 
creative aspect is more predominant, and in avidya and 
ajnana, the epistemological function of screening the 
identity-consciousness is more prominent. But these 
minor differences apart, the Sarhkarites accept it i) as 
relatively real, distinct from the Absolute reality, (2) as 
having no definite beginning, and therefore co-existing 
with the Absolute, {3) as positive distinguished from 
abhava or negation, (4) as opposed to knowledge; and 
(5) as vanishing in knowledge. These characters are 
almost universally accepted by Sarhkarites. It is a con- 
tinuous existence, beginning-less but not necessarily 
endless. 

The real difficulty in the conception of maya begins 
here, for it is opposed to common logic. To conceive 
the end of an existence, however apparent, that has no 
beginning is a strain upon thought. No definite 
conception can be formed of it, and as such it is charac- 
terized as both real and non-real, different from reality 
as well as from complete unreality. Such a position the 


^ Vide ^rutyanta Suradruma, p. 68 {Bheda and Abheda). 
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Saifikarites categorically accept, and even if tii 
character is denied, the Absolute identity does not su 
for it is ever what it is ; the continuity of the empiru 
order does not affect its being, it is completely trans< 
cendent. The Absolute is quite impersonal and maya is 
not related to it, though in finite consciousness it appears 
as located in it. Maya has an influence upon jiva which 
is, again, a reflection and not a reality. When the 
Samkarites characterize maya as both being and non- 
being, what they exactly mean is that because it appears 
and causes appearance, it is not a negation or non-being ; 
and because its appearance and itself die out when the 
locus-identity is apprehended it is not exactly being. 
Non-being and being are mutually opposed, maya is 
non-being transcendentally and being empirically. It is 
not therefore the Hegelian becoming, the synthesis of 
being and non-being. Plato’s matter, Sarhkhya’s prakrti 
and the Vaisriavites' maya are positive realities. 
Samkara’s maya is posited and consequently denied and 
does not belong to the same category of being. 
Madhusudana says it is positive, but not truth. It has 
the appearance of existence, but not existence in reality. 
In order to be false, it should necessarily appear as 
real. A false concept is a concept, but not nothingness. 
Falsity has a character. Sarhkara’s Ved^tism following 
the psychological instinct does not deny the appearance 
in a Certain level of consciousness, though it cannot form 
a definite conception of it; maya eludes categorical 
determination. It is an indefinite concept. Though 
logically such nebulous character of maya cannot be 
denied, still Vedantism here follows the affirmation of 
psychological experience and accepts such a category 
because its affirmation and denial are facts of experience. 
Psychological revelations have in ^arhkara’s Vedantism 
20 
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Bhr weight than logical determination. In fact, the 
and c of Vedantism has followed the lead of psychic 
crxperience. Though the demand of thought may not be 
satisfied, yet the fact of experience on that ground 
cannot be denied or minimized, and when a choice is to 
be made, certainly our experiences have a greater demand 
upon our consideration than thought "Concepts, for the 
former are of immediate and the latter of mediate 
consciousness. 



CHAPTER V 


THE CREATIVE ORDER 

The true character of Vedanti^m-Seit-revelation of ISvara to 
humanity — Psychological revelation superior to logical systemati- 
zation — Creative expression in Samkara and Ramanuja — The 
account of Evolution in Samkara and Samkarites— Three stages in 
consciousness — The construction of samskaras and the construc- 
tion of will — The elements of Evolution — The account of 
Evolution — Pancikarana -Prana — The accoun*^ or conscious life 
and organs of relation — The five-fold sheath — Hiranyagarva — 
Taijasa — Isvara — Prajna — The theistic account of Evolution — 
Expression and Evolution — Revelation through self and revelation 
through Nature — Cosmo’ jgy of the Vai§navas — The account of 
creative expression ’a Nitya-Biohuti — The conception of Vyuha 
— Vibha/as — AviX'<'ra or incarnation — Kinds of Avatara — The 
account of cgs nOi expression, in Madhava, Nimvarka — The 
scheme of / i Samhita — Of the Kam^ujists — Of the 

Madhvites — ^jrka — Of Vallabha. 

Both systems e-. Ved.«itiv. ‘Lought draw their inspira- 
tion from the Sruti or the Upanisads ; and in our 
discourse, especially on Creation, we must not forget 
that Vedantism, from its aphoristic to its systematic and 
methodical treatment, has never freed itself from the 
supremacy and infallibility of the revelations of the 
Sruti. And Vedantism may be rightly characterized 
as intellectual effort logically pursued to understand 
what is conveyed to humanity from Isvara in the highest 
intuitions and self-opening. This character of Ved^tism 
has not been denied by any teacher from Vadarayana to 
Jiva Gosvami. Indeed, we lose the inner meaning of 
the Vedantic discipline if we forget for a moment that it 
is not only intellectual effort expressed in a system or 
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systems, but an effort to appreciate and synthesize the 
spiritual experiences as revealed in the texts. However 
much the commentators differ amongst themselves in 
the interpretation of the texts, none can deny their 
importance, and so long as their explanation or reasoning 
does not conform to the proper significance of the texts, 
the reasoning cannot be accepted. And naturally it is so, 
forthe Vedantic teachers have put more credence in the 
direct psychological revelations than in the mediate 
discursive thinking. Though in the later Vedantism the 
logical effort has been intensive, still it has always 
sought confii ;':'’tion in psychological revelation. The 
Vedantic attempt 1;. those days may appear dogmatic, 
but it must be confessed that the method of procedure, 
of which science makes so much, is the least important 
thing in the attainment of truth, fbe scientific demand 
of a methodical thinking is also subser ’ent to the great 
end, the Light of Truth, and the searc ruth has not 

had and should not have its paths co) nd limited. 

Direct experience, not through the ■ but through 

inner revelation cannot be, and *ds never been, neglected 
in the pursuit of n uth and the facts thus acquired are facts 
in the totality of experience. Vedantism is based upon 
such facts, which, later on, have been reduced to a system 
by the understanding and its concepts. Vedantism is not 
dogmatism, it is intuitionism. In all its forms, it accepts 
the possibility of immediately apprehending truth, though 
this immediate realization has been sought to be 
established by a long process of reasoning. 

And in the details of creation Vedantism clearly 
perceives that logical thinking cannot go beyond certain 
fundamental concepts and has naturally to accept the 
authority of the Sruti in its affirmations ; for these are 
based upon direct experience. In the cosmogony 
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’’ara’s system, so long as it accepts a statico- 
-xlity — and it accepts it in empirical sense — 
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and nature. Ramanuja calls one the expression, the 
other the creative transformation. Madhva, Jiva Gosvami 
and Nimvarka have no difference with him in this. 
Vallabhahas not drawn this distinction; to him the 
cosmic creative effort is also a self-expression. He does 
not, strictly speaking, maintain any creative transforma- 
tion. To him the cosmic evolution and involution are 
processes of self-expression and self- withdrawal of the 
Absolute to and from human vision. Ignorance works 
out a barrier to psychic vision and the process appears 
as transformation of prakrti, the divided vision no 
longer perceives the cosmos in the effulgence of the 
infinite Life and Light, but at once takes it as an effort 
of an outer force inherent in the prakrti. Vallabha’s 
cosmology has, therefore, a greater inwardness than 
Ramanuja’s, and, in fact, in him we cannot draw a 
distinction between his epistemology and cosmology, 
for he does not recognize any other effort but self- 
expression. * His philosophy has, therefore, been rightly 
characterized as the Suddha-advaitavada, pure monism, 
as distinguished from the absolute monism of Saiiikara 
and the modified monism of Ramanuja. From Sarhkara 
he differs in accepting the dynamic conception of spirit 
and experience, from Ramanuja in rejecting an additional 
hypothesis of an inert dynamic force besides the supieme 
self-conscious dynamic reality and stress. Now to 
begin the separate account : 

(i) ^aifikara and the Samkarites : We have here 
three theories. The most extreme form holds the pure 
transcendence of intuition and denies all doctrine of 
creation or evolution. In the opening of transcendental 
vision, a stage is reached, whence we cannot feel or see 


ytde Oiscussipa on Amkrta FartnUmavitUi, 
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the manifold of creation. It is the end of the highest 
effort of denial, the denial of the concepts and funda- 
mental notions of the practical reason. And when the 
Great Denial is complete, the conviction is soon 
established that not only are the intuitions of practical 
reason false and the cosmos illusory, but they do not 
and did never, exist. The illusoriness of existence is 
still some form of Being ; it has an appearance. But 
Vedantism in its highest effort of realization does not 
hesitate to deny this character of appearance even to the 
cosmic manifold. It not only denies it, it does not 
recognize it at all. Denial presupposes a prior accept- 
ance or assertion. It denies denial and assertion both 
and is still in the quiet of transcendence. This state 
is designated as the transcendent and non-creative 
plane, Ajata Star. 

(2) Next comes the stage of pure percipience 
which does not attach any objectivity to the manifold. 
It is a subjective creation. It exists only in the form of 
drsti. It is an appearance and as appearance it is not 
independent of percipi or percipience. The notions of 
practical reason are mere notions or concepts, corres- 
ponding to which nothing exists, for nothing has exist- 
ence beyond consciousness. To think that anything 
outside exists, or to lend to subjective concepts and 
notions an objective color, is to invert the true order and 
is a psychological illusion. Pure percipience in its 
highest stretch can only see the immanence of certain 
fundamental concepts in intuition, which as intuition 
surely transcends them. The intuitions of practical 
reason have not in this stage pragmatic significance. 
They have not as yet acquired it. They are there as 
mere empirical intuitions, fundamental psychological 
notions of which no mind is free, 'But they are ^till 
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notions floating eternally in the ether of consciousness 
and we must characterize them as notions of empiric 
consciousness and apart from empiric consciousness 
these have no reality. This pure percipience sometimes 
feels its transcendence as witness, sometimes feels it not. 
But in any case it does not see the extramentality and 
objectivity of the psychic nianifold. Hence Prakasananda 
says, ‘ The wise consider the world as identical with 
consciousness, the ignorant as something objective.’ 
Nothing is objective, nothing is real, save and except 
pure percipience. Percipi is the being of esse. Drsti 
is srsti. Confined within empirical intuitions this high 
intellectual isolation denies will and its activity and 
does not recognize anything besides these intuitions. 
The creativeness of will is denied, that of imagination 
is accepted. And as such the demand of will is neither 
felt nor perceived. 

(3) Next comes the stage of practical reason, 
wherein the dynamic vision of life and consciousness 
is felt and accepted. But such a vision according to 
Sarhkara and his followers is the effect of avidya, the 
creation of nescience. Here the commonsense concept 
of jiva, Isvara and prakrti, the three fundamental 
intuitions of practical reason, are more definite in vision 
as centres of energy and activity. At this level of 
consciousness, will plays the most important part and 
darkened by nescience, the sense of a divided-conscious- 
ness with all the implications of such a life accepts the 
objectivity and reality of the manifold, for will has its 
satisfaction and natural fulfilment in a plane admitting 
of the realization of ends yielding satisfaction to the 
divided self-forgotten individuated consciousness. The 
wonder is that not a moment is lost to construct a world 
acceptable to will, and this construction becomes 
21 
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complete in the heirarchy of ends. When we designate 
this plane of existence as the construction of will, we 
do not mean this to be an unconscious or individ ual 
wil l. The individual will is the reflection of the cosmic 
will and the cosmic will must have the enlightenment 
of consciousness. We mean specially this, for the 
becoming is a continuity in maya energized by Isvara. 
And so long as the dynamic experience predominatesi 
the triple intuitions of jiva, Isvara and maya are 
necessary implications of will and its affirmation. Will- 
ing is energizing and energizing for a purpose. Isvara 
has no purpose of its own, it must energize, therefore, 
for something else. And that is jiva. The spontaneous 
flow of life, goodness and knowledge must be, therefore, 
a purposeless activity with Isvara but full of meaning 
and purpose to jiva ; the more it feels the pulse of the 
spontaneous flow, the more it has the width of vision, 
serenity of life, and the purity of delight. 

This construction of will may have two implications, 
(i) Subjective, and (2) Objective. The world may be 
taken as an outcome of pragmatic necessity, affording a 
pragmatic satisfaction, apparently objective, but in truth 
it is a subjective imaginary construction of the subjective 
will. Viewed this way the whole construction, strictly 
speaking, is still ideal ; the touch of will makes the ideal 
appear as real. This ideal construction of will differs 
from the ideal construction of notions and concepts, and 
consequently the vision and perspective of the saksi, 
the percipient, are totally different from the promptings 
of the will-self. The former has a wise passiveness 
when it views the construction of samskara and under- 
stands itself as transcendent Intuition. The groupings 
of samskaras can give us at best quite an illusory 
construction which has an ideality, but no reality. “Jbe 
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ideal volitional construction because of the stress and 
effort it involves has not the airiness of the empirical 
construction, but the reality and actuality of stress 
and dynamism. And the agent is here not only a 
percipient or a seer, but the logos of activity and 
wisdom. 

Now this logos-will may have an existence different 
from or identical with individual will. To put it in 
Vedantic terminology we may either conceive Isvara to 
be a jiva, still different from the lessei and minor jivas 
or install jIva in the place of Isvaia and leave aside 
Isvara as an unnecessary and additional hypothesis. 
Jiva is dependent and Isvara independent ; jiva is 
controlled by, Isvara controls, maya. And rightly it is 
so, for in dynamic conception, that which regulates the 
stress has a superior power and intelligence than that 
which is regulated. But in the Vedantism of Sarhkara 
there is no absolute difference between the two ; with 
the expansion of being and intelligence — a possibility 
which is accepted by Vedantists and inherent in the 
dynamic conception, the jiva acquires the Isvara-hood, 
for it can transcend maya and can reflect the entire'^ 
cosmos. Sarhkara VedinBsm does not draw, like 
Ramanuj^ any absolute distinction between jiva and 
Isvara. It is properly a distinction of the upadhi and 
not like the theists, a distinction of Being or reality. 
And the distinction of the upadhi is not an eternal 
distinction and can be with an effort set aside ; for what 
after all constitutes the upadhi of jiva and Isvara is the 
same maya and its modification. Those teachers of 
Vedantism who maintain the modes of maya as upadhi 
and make the distinction between jiva and jiva and 
between jiva and Isvara completely lose sight of the fact 
thai> maya is dynamism and a categorical division of 
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parts is therein inconceivable. Maya forms centres of 
forces and what is reflected therein is termed jiva, 
because of its limitation in being and knowledge. But 
these centres have the capacity of expansion as well as 
contraction, and with this the reflection therein will 
acquire a wide or a limited vision or being as the case 
may be or in other words they will be Is vara or jiva. 
Thus the distinction between them is not basic and 
immovable. And we may further go and say that the 
same being is jiva and Isvara at the same time ; the 
same is the locus and the object of maya ; when the 
locus, it is jiva, when the object, Is'vara. The Isvara 
is then jiva, the jiva, a Isvara. The distinction arises 
from different angles of vision. 

A contention may arise that such a theory would 
establish a multiplicity of Isvara which would disturb 
the harmony of creation and the unity of purpose 
revealed in it. 

This apprehension is groundless. Multiplicity of 
Gods would have been the consequence if the particular 
upadhi of the jiva in its divided dimension continued 
existing. But the elasticy of the upadhi makes it 
possible for the jiva to attain a larger vision and an 
expansive being, or in other words the condition of the 
jivattva is removed. The jiva-hood is dead. Isvara 
becomes revealed or manifest. The being of Isvara is 
undivided and integral. In this process the jiva 
perceives the reality of Isvara and is completely lost in 
it. If it continues to retain its individual existence for 
some time it never loses sight of the being of Isvara 
everywhere, including its ownself. But a complete 
transformation takes place ; he is no longer an agent of 
active initiation, but a passive medium, an outlet through 
which the divinity works out and reveals its pmp^se. 
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Indeed, the expansive being and vision have killed the 
outwardness and limitation of being, and in its stead 
established the truth of a single dynamic principle. 
Even those who hold the division of avidya-units, 
cannot avoid the conclusion of the jiva projecting 
and constructing a world of its own, though in this 
theory we shall have a number of subjective universes. 
And in it there is nothing objective — an Isvara, or a 
created universe. Isvara is an illusory concept of the 
exoteric consciousness, and has no place in the scheme 
of theoretical concepts. And the whole experience, 
theoretical or practical, is the illusory construction 
of avidya-units. Here in the dynamic concept 
of an integral maya has given way to the ^ concept 
of divided avidya and therefore, the objective con- 
struction and meaning of the former has been replaced 
by a subjective construction and meaning of the 

latter. , . r , 

We can speak of the creative evolution from the 

view-point which accepts the reality of Isvara, jIva and 
maya. The creative evolution is an effort of will, the 
primal will, to manifest itself. This will-construction is 
essentially different from the subjective will-projecUons. 
And in this sense only can we speak of the identity of 
causa materia and causa efficiensJ^osmoXogy, in 
Vedanta, must necessarily accept^n individuating 
dynamic and a guiding or constructing principle. The 
former is maya, the latter is Isvara,, or simply we should 
regard evolution as the self-projection of Isvara, a giving 
up of a part of its being ; for Vedanta, unlike Saiiikhya, 
maintains only one reality as the cause of the cosmic 
evolution, and so long as the transcendent intuition 
does not dawn upon us, we must explain the world-pro- 
cess,, as the history of self-expression in Bliss. The 
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development of the world process has a history of its 
own from eternity inasmuch as it is controlled by a 
law and reveals an order. The history repeats itself in 
the successive cyclic movement. 

And for this, the Vedantin accepts the sumtotal of 
karma forming the destined course of a particular 
, cycle. But karma, the creative adrsta, is a tendency 
acquired in the previous cyclic movement. But the 
karmic potencies are blind and cannot work out the 
potentialities, unless creation has its initial start and 
inception from Isvara in his pralhamic viksana, the first 
glance. The adrsta is the aggregate of creative poten- 
cies, empirically eternal, though these potencies are 
the resultants of previous karma. Evolution is, 
therefore, controlled by an unseen formative principle 
which works out unconsciously, but none the less 
surely. But this unconscious effort of karma is 
regulated in the proper channel by the light of 
consciousness which controls it from within. Karma 
is inert, and so long as it does not receive the necessary 
sanction of Isvara it is helpless and cannot have its 
fruition. Karma is subordinate to Isvara, just like 
maya ; and this subordination has saved Vedantism 
from the charge of dualism. The Vedantism of 
Sarhkara accepts the vivartta srsti, according to the 
transcendental method, and the pari^tama srsti, accord- 
ing to the empirical method. In the later Vedantism 
the former has been accentuated and drawn to its 
logical conclusion of denying the reality of the creative 
order and reducing it to the samskaras or psychoses. 
In the ancient Vedantism, notably in the Upanisads, 
and in some neo-Ved^tic authors, we have an account 
of the pari^iama srsti of maya as energized by Isvara. 
We now follow the account. 
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The Picture of Creation* 

In the beginning of a particular cycle or round of 
evolution, the entire world is covered up by death as 
the result of the periodical reabsorption of the world 
in Brahman. The elements, again, gradually emerge 
out of the state of absorption, and this may be called 
the evolution of the particular order. In Ae state of 
absorption we have only^ two elements dosely mixed 
up. Brahman and maya in equilibrium. Evolution 
is indicative of the disturbance in the temporary 
equilibrium. The creative power of Brahm^, the 
seed-forces of things, the individual souls existing in 
their subtle bodies are all confused together and 
absorbed in Brahman. 

(i) As drawn up in the * VedSnta ParibhSsd' and 
the ‘ SiddhUntavindu.' 

The moment the temporary calm is disturbed by a 
necessity from within, there appear on the scene five 
elements. Brahman, conceived as creating or evolving 
from within, is called Paramesvara. The creative order 
has two aspects, the causal and the effectual. The 
causal aspect consists in Brahman’s desiring to manifest, 
whence maya is set to evolve from within, first of 
all, the five elements. Paramesvara is called Brahma, 
Visnu and Siva in reference to its upadhi. When 
Parariiesvara has maya in its causal aspect wi th sattva 
predomin ating as its upadhi, it caljed Visnu.., ^ Visnu 
preserves t he order? _ When P^aramesvara has maya in 
its causal aspect with rajas pre dominating as its up adhi, 
it is called” Brahma. Brahma creates the order. When 
Paramesvara”has “maya in its causal aspect with tamas 
predominating as its upadhi, it is called Siva or^udra. 
Rudra^destroys the ord er, ^ aya is the principle of 
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becoming or evolution. Evolution supposes dissolution. 
^But this dissolution presupposes a state of growth and 
its continuity. Paramesvara, viewed in these diflferent 
perspectives, is represented as the trinity of Brahma, 
Visnu and Siva. * 

Paramesvara is the direct author of the five elements, 
the linga or causal body, and Hiranyagarva. The 
authorship of the world of concrete effects — the order of 
nama and rupa — the world of tfijiite modes — is ascribed 
to Hiranyagarva who energizes the cosmic elements 
and starts the process of quinta^^ation. 

(2) As Drawn up in the ‘ PahcadasV 

In the state of quiescense a change suddenly arises 
owing to the will of Brahman to express itself, and 
simultanepusly the equilibrium of indeterminate maya is 
broken. The primordial matter at once comes to a state 
of determinate existence owing to the break up and 
division of its constituent elements, sattva, rajas 
and tamas. When Brahman accepts maya as its 
upadhi and informs it, especially when it selects 
maya in its sattvic element as its upadhi, it becomes 
Tsvara. Brahman in association with this sattva is 
all-knower, as everything is clearly reflected in its 
intelligence which is free frern to^'seV^lemen^ Isvara 


* Vide VedUniapanbhSsa. 

Taira Paramesvarasya pmratanm&tr&tyutpattou saptad^hvayavopeta- 
Itngaiariroipatiou ca HiranyagarvasthulaSarirotpattou ca snk^itkatirt- 
vam , itaranikhi/aprapancotpattou ca HiranyagarvadvirA Htmyagarvo 
navia murttiray&danyah Praihamo jlvak 

Vide Siddh&niavindu , p. 170, Kumraghona edition 
Tatresvaro' pt tmndhah SvopUdhtbhuiStndyagunatraya bhedena Vifnu- 
Brahim-Rudra-bhedSi Kdranibhuta-sativagunivacchtno vtsnuh pSlayitd, 
kdranibhutaraiaupahtio brahntd sra^td. Hiranyagarvastu mah&bhHta-kSra- 
n&fvdbhSviU na BrahtnA, iaihapt sthUlabhuta'Sra^trtviU kvacit brahmet- 
yupacayivrate. 
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soon discovers the existence of maya in its tamasic 
aspect, which it energises and, as the result thereof, 
originates the elements of nature. We may regard this 
as the apara (the lower) prakrti of Isvara, who by his 
para can freely relate himself to apara without being in 
any way determinated by it. This attribute of freely 
moving and relating himself to the apara is a nature 
essential to Isvara. This capacity of freely moving is 
called para. 

This gives us the material cause and the efficient cause 
in the conception of the apara prakrti and para prakrti of 
Isvara. In fact, maya is never completely independent, 
it is being energized by Isvara. Isvara as energizing 
and moulding the apara by its own para is characterized 
as predominant in rajasic element. 

Brahman enveloped in suddha sattva is Isvara, and 
its chief attribute is intelligence and clear vision. This 
makes clear to us the sense in which the Vedantists 
generally ascribe intellectual intuition^ to Isvara. He 
sees things rightly and truly, for his vision is never 
dim. 

The apara prakrti lies at the root of the five subtle 
elements. It originates the ether, the air, the fire, the 
water and the earth at the command of Isvara. These 
elements are pure and simple being free from any 
intermixture with one another.* 

It conceived the idea, I will become many. I will 
propagate myself. So it created fire, this fire conceived 
the idea, I will become many, it created food.^ 

The Taittirlya sruti has it : akasa is first ori- 
ginated from the self-alienation of Brahman. Vayu 
originates from akasa, tejas from vayu, ap from 

* Svarupata^ Praiyakfatp sarvajhalvtoft ca. 

* Y-aH PaSUadaii. ® Vide ChUndogytt, 

22 
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tejas, earth from ap. These are the five elements, 
c^ten called suksmabhutas or subtle matter. These 
suksmabhutas are homogeneous matter. They originate 
in continuous succession. They are very subtle and do 
not admit of any use.^ 

Ved^tism does not maintain the atomicity of 
matter. These elements of matter have distinctive 
qualities ; ak^a is instinct with sound, vayu with energy, 
teja with the energy or heat and light, ap with the 
energy of exciting taste, earth with the potency of 
effecting smell. 


The Order of Cosmic Evolution. 

From subtle, matter originates the gross matter 
the sthulabhutas, generally called, the mahabhutas. 
All the five suksmabhutas are elements in the 
composition of each mahabhuta. The gross matter, 
or more properly, the compound matter is evolved 
out of subtle matter by the process, known as 
pancikarana. These mahabhutas imbibe in them the 
distinctive qualities of the suksmabhutas and soon begin 
to manifest them. Ak^a manifests sounds ,* vayu, 
sound and energy ; teja, sound, energy, heat and light ; 
ap, sound, energy, heat and light and the capacity of 
affecting taste ; earth, sound, energy, heat and light, and 
the capacity of affecting taste and smell. ^ Authorities 


^ Parasm&t Stmanah sakasai anukramena j&lim tint ca aitsuksm&nt 
vyAvahariksatii&m. {Pancikarana Vtvarana, Pedanta Manuscript, No. 46, 
Sanskrit College Library) . 

“ Vide Ved&ntas&ra, p 63. 

TadUnlm SksSe Savdah avtbyajyate, vdyou iavdasparSou, agnou Savdaspar- 
iarup&pt, jale iavdasparSarUparasdlf. pythtbydnn iaxdaspariaruparasa- 
frandk^ca. 
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seem to differ on this point. Suresvaracaxya appears 
to have ascribed these qualities to suk§mabhutas. 

The Pancadasi has also accepted the distinction of 
the suksmabhutas and the mahabhutas and ascribed these 
qualities to the mahabhutas.* Vidvatmanaranjani traces 
the origin of pancatanmatra in continuous succession 
from abyakrta. From these tanmatras originate the/ 
mahabhutas, which manifest different qualities. The I 
later Vedantists seem to have been influenced by the 
Sajfikhya scheme of division of the tanmatras and the 
mahabhutas. 

We have seen already that Vedantism does not 
accept the hypothesis of atomicity of matter. Still the 
origin of mahabhutas, out of the five homogeneous 
elements by pancikara^ia, would suppose the disintegra- 
tion in different proportions of each element and the 
consequent integration of them as complexes. Nothing 
new is originated thiswise, for the mahabhutas are not 
something entirely different from the suksmabhutas. 
They are non-different from the causes, just as a piece of 
cloth is non-different fron the threads. The suksma- 
bhutas become mahabhutas by an inherent necessity 
through pancikarana. Vedantism combines in it the 
doctrines of vivartta, parinama, and arambha. The 
creative order is the vivartta of Brahman, parinama of 
Brahman as informing maya ; the sthula-bhutas, 
including mahabhutas, are effects of the subtle elements 
originated from atman — effects in the sense of transfigu- 

‘ Vide PaSic^karw^ VdrUtka by Sureinara. 

Asidakatft fiarofft brakma »ttyamuktamilnkrtyam. . . . 

SavdasparSariiparasa gimatrapscaturgunik. 
&a>dasparSaruPayaMgottdhtuh pancdgutti tuahi 
Tevyaiy sanMwbat satratft ling am sarv&tmakmtt mahat, 

* yf'iK Bhiitamveka, ch! i. 
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ration and not complete transformation of causes. Here 
is the trace of Arambhavada. * The physical cosmos 
composed of fourteen kingdoms of existences (seven 
higher, seven lower), the stock of provisions, the physical 
bodies of all creations have come out of the mahabhutas. 


Tke Process of Panclkarana, 

The process of combination is called pancikarana, 
five-fold combination. This process of quintuplication 
is hinted at in the Chandogya in the doctrine of Trivit- 
karana, three-fold combination, or triplication (i.e. the 
subtle elements of tejas, ap and earth are compounded 
by the process of triplication). But, later on, in the 
Pancadasi and other works on Vedanta, it is carried to its 
proper conclusion in the doctrine of pancikarapa, for the 
original elements are five and not three. 

But Vacaspati and the author of Kalpataru have 
broken away from the traditional theory of pancikarana 
and lent a support to the doctrine of trivitkarana. They 
seem to suppose that ak^a and vayu are elements 
which cannot enter into the j>rocess of differentiation and 
combination. They are the material support where upon 
the three elements by the process of triplication bring 
out the mass of concrete existences.* 


* Vide VUaJbodhtni. 

TastuSi toMtttbhyah atinktah na Patah, kintu safityogavtSesa^ &PannU^ 
tantava evapalah laghavit, atirtktalve fniinSphdtfiU ca, evaip apantMgtSnt 
apt pandkaran&tmaka samyogazniesamSpann&nt pcmcifcftam tit ucyante, naiu 
apanclkrtevyah panclkrtintmutpadyante, itminatva AkHiafy Ataeva tativa- 
diPane apanciktt&m prirabdhabaSdt panclkrtat&m dpadyante tU uktam. 

• Vide Bh&matt Kalpataru, Br Sutra, ii, 3. 1-17, Br. Sutra, ii, 3, 10 

Vide StddMfttadtadu, p. 184 

Atra ca tnvrttam IrtvrltaMekatkdttt karavSLifltt&rutefy tnvftkurvatupade- 
SSdtti sutrScca iray&nameba melanaprattteSca trtvftkarMyameva kecin- 
maayoMte. 
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The five elements s^n, after their origin from the 
apara-prakrti, are disintegrated into parts, and these 
parts again re-combine tp form the physical elements, 
the mahabhutas. Each suksma element is divided into 
two equal parts, of which, again, one part is divided 
into four equal parts. Then follows combination) 
of these parts. When (for example) the one half of 
^^a is integrated with the sub-divisions of the air, the 
fire, the water, and thd^earth, i.e. one-half of the ak^a 
with one-eighth of other elements, we have the first 
compound the sthula ak^a. Similarly when one-half of 
the element air is combined with one-eighth of the other 
elements, we have the second compound substance, air, 
and so on. In this process we get the five elements 
in mutual combination ; we retain the same designa- 
tion for each one of them, and the naming follows 
the predominating element of the combination, e.g. 
the first combination is called akasa or ether, for 
this element is the chief ingredient in it. These com- 
pounds, again, in other forms of integration and differen- 
tiation, give rise to the cosmic system comprising 
the fourteen worlds, seven in the nether region, four in 
the middle and three in the higher regions. We must 
confess that Vedantism does not clearly explain how 
regions come to existence in the course of the process of 
cosmic evolution. We can only presume that the 
classification of these regions is chiefly due to their 
elements of composition. * 

The Planes of Existence. 

The satya, jnana and tapa lokas are kingdoms 
where the life’s movement is free, and the soul’s 


^ Vide Siddh&ntabtndM, p. 186, ICedettiasira, p. 22. 
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vision is expansive because of the predominance of 
sattva over rajas elements in the composition of 
their being. The finite beings in the upward move- 
ment of evolution gradually reach these kingdoms and 
find rest in the satya whence they cannot fall away 
because of the acquired purity of their being which 
has fitted them for dwelling in the higher regions. 
They enjoy an expansive life. With the re-absorption 
of the world’s process they attain the vision of identity 
and pass into the silence of existence. These kingdoms 
by the nature of the rhythmic vibration of the life-current 
passing through them make it possible for the pro- 
gressive soul (who happens to reach them) to understand 
and enjoy a better life, to command a wider vision of 
truth, for which the soul is a sojourner from eternity. 
To speak in Vedantic terminology because of the pre- 
ponderance of sattvic element these habitations are full 
of life, serenity and everything which is the invariable 
effect of sattva. Here knqjg;^ge is intuitive, delight is 
serene, life is easy. 

The lower region is f<^med out of the combination 
of component elements in which tamas predominates 
over other constituent elements. It is, because of this, 
full of darkness and makes the development of higher 
life and mentality hardly possible. It is consequently 
not an ordered system where the regulating life-force can 
make itself felt. Darkness, ignorance, and confusion 
prevail all round. 

The intermediate state is characterized by the 
possession of the coarse matter, life and mind. Instead 
of being a disorderly chaotic mass (as in the lower 
region) it is a coherent and orderly system of things 
which makes it a place wherein life can grow and the 
Vind can progressively work. Here life is fre&^nd 
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vision is clearer and more expansive. It is higher in 
order, because it is richer in life, freedom and delight. 
In these stages the rajas or active element is predomi- 
nant. But the movement of freedom in svarloka and 
maharloka is greater in the sense of receiving higher 
responses oijj^ than is possible in bhu and bhubar- 
loka. 

Vedafnta asserts that out of this process of pahclka- 
rana, the physical bodies of all beings are created and 
the indriyas or senses are placed therein. The body, 
where, the predominant constituent element is sattva, is 
the physical covering of the deva ; where the pre- 
dominant element is rajas, it is the physical covering of 
the man ; where the chief element is tamas, is the 
physical covering of lower animals. * In this way we can 
conceive a picture of kingdoms of beings, formed out of 
the apara-prakrti by the five fold combination of the 
elements. 

The being who is conscious of the totality of concrete 
existence inhabiting the intermediate regions and 
regards himself as identical with this totality is called 
vaisvanara or virat. The viral is the waking con- 
sciousness. Each unit of existence conscious of its 
physical covering is called a jiva — man, beast or deva 
as the case may be, inasmuch as it is conscious of itself 
as a unit, no matter whether the body is coarse or fine. 
Each of them is called in Vcdantic terminology a 
visva. We read in the Gaudapada’s karika — visva 

* Vide RatnUvalt, p 186. 

Orddhvatfi gacchanti sativastM, ntadhye ti^tkanlt r&jas&h ttyMi SrutyS, 
urddhvcUokS.nSm sHtivtk&di purufaprSpyatvokieh SaUv&dtpradh&natttt- 
bh&vah 

Vide SiddhUntabindu. 

Tatra sattvapradhUnatfi, devaSariraui, rajah pradhSnam manufyaSarlratjr 
tvryj/agddi itkAvaranlat^ Sariraift. 
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enjoys the gross physical things (visvahisthulabhut 
nityam). These beings do not possess knowledge of 
identity and are, therefore, bound by their actions, 
good or bad, which determine the course of their 
existence, high or low. But the life of devotion and 
knowledge guides them on to the higher universes, 
whereas the life of action consequent upon the hanker- 
ing after physical being, is the cause of bondage. 

The Origin of Body* 

The physical body with its appetites originates 
out of the mahabhutas. The gross earth transforms 
into bone, flesh, nerves, skin and hair, the ap into 
bile, blood, semen, secretions, and sweat, the tejas 
into hunger, thirst, sleep, beauty and indolence ; 
the vayu into contraction, expansion, motion; the 
akasa into spaces of the stomach (belly), heart, neck 
and head. The author of the Ajnanabodhini has 
given another alternative that the chief transforma- 
tion of earth is the bone, of ap is the flesh, of teja the 
nerves, of vayu the skin, of akasa the hair. The chief 
element in bile is teja, in sweat vayu, in blood, earth. 
Apart from this the organic appetites and states of 
jiunger such as thirst, sleep, anger, indolence, have been 
explained in this way by the ascription of them to one 
or more of these elements.* We have in the Chandogya 
an analogous account of the process of nutrition and 
consequent distribution of different parts of the food 
throughout the system. This description is based upon 
the doctrine of trivitkarana ; e.g., the food we take in 
is divided into three parts, one part is the refuse matter, 
the other transforms into flesh, etc., the other and the 

» Vide AjfUtnttbodhinl, pp. 13-15, Ved&nta SidOMnta AdarSa, p^. 49^127. 
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funest part goes to the formation and growth of manas. 
It gives a support to the senses. The water we 
take is transformed into urine, blood and life. The 
oily substances are transformed into bone, marrow and 
speech. Manas, praigia and speech are supposed to be the 
finest modification of food, water and oil. * 

Prana, 

The word pra^a has been used in different senses. 

(1) Prana is Brahman. All the devas, all the 
senses carry oblations to Brahman which is pr^a. 
Pra^ia is the inmost of being, it exists behind the senses, 
the manas (Kausitaki, chapter 2). 

(2) Pr^a is the cosmic energy. It is the support 
of the creation.^ This pr^a originates from atman. 
The devas, the natural forces and the indriyas derive 
their capacities and powers from praria. 

(3) ^arfikara holds that prapa originates from 
atman and it should not be confounded with the mula 
prakrti (na mula prakrtivisayam, chapters 2, 3, 4). 

This praua manifests itself chiefly in two ways : — 

(1) as the energy inherent in all natural forces, in 
everything external : 

(2) as the energy inherent in the inner organism, 
the vital force, the energies of the indriyas and of the 
active organs.® 

The former may be called adhi-bhuta pra^a, the 
latter,, adhyatma pra^a. Saihkara tells us in the com- 
mentary on Brhadaranyaka that those who worship 
praua in its limited manifestation acquire a finite life. 
But those who worship pr^a as the immanent cosmic 

» (Chapter VI). 

* /Vnfpa U^ntfada, cfa. ii. 

’ See SaOikara Bhdfya, Br. Ar., ch. 5, Mantras, S, 6, 7, 8, cba. 2 and 3. 
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life, are meant for eternal life.' This cosmic pra^a, 
the collective d3mamism may be called adhidaiva. 

The Origin of the Five Organs of Action and 

the Five PrSnas in Individuals.'' 

• ^ 

We have just seen the account of prajja in the 
cosmic sense. We are to see now how the five organs 
of action and the five forms of energy (praiaa) keeping 
up the vitality of an individual organism are produced. 
The two are formed out of rajasic constituent of the five 
elements (suk§mabhutas) individually or cpllectively. 
Individually, the rajasic element of the ak^a is sup- 
posed to give support to speech, that of the vayu, to 
the hand, that of the teja, to the foot, that of< the ap 
and that of the earth to the lower organs^! evacuation 
and generation respectively. Collectively, they origi- 
nate the vitality of the organism, which regulates the 
inner functions. This may be called the individual 
vivifying principle, the mainstay of the physical frame. 
It is said in the Sruti, ‘ when the prana goes out, all 
senses, including manas, go out, and when pra^a is 
within, the others perform their functions regularly ’. 
Prana preserves the physical frame in existence, regu- 
lates the entire physiological process and makes the 
performance of higher functions possible in the physical 
frame. 


The Account of Conscious Life, 

The system of conscious life : the origin of the organs 
of sense and organs of relation (understanding). 


* vide BrhtuUraffyaka, 1.5. 13 and BhSsya thereupon, p. 247. 
Vide BhUmaSl, p. 643. 

YaihmyambkHivamnllneuptadildhtdaivtkenasiitriUmtiHa , . . 
ktma ra^eifa, 
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(i) As to the sense-organs : The Vedantic 
psychology conceives manas as the central organ of 
the soul. It is supplied with knowledge of objects 
through the sense-organs. . The sense-organs are 
the outlets through which the mental consciousness 
can go out and perceive the external objects. * These 
sense-organs are five in number : the ear, the skin, the 
eye, the tongue and the nose. They are evolved out of 
the five elements in their sattvic aspects respectively. 
Corresponding to these five senses, there are five kinds 
of perceptions according as their object is sound, touch, 
form, taste or smell. These are the organs of sensibility 
Supplying the material content of knowledge. 

I Here, again, the distinctions of adhyatma, adhibhuta 
/and adhidaiva are clearly borne out. The sense-organ 
/is adhyatma, its object is adhibhuta, the corresponding 
cosmic force is adhidaiva. ^ Vedantism places side by 
^ide the two worlds of subjective and objective orders 
and the synthetic unity of them in the cosmic life. 
Adhyatma represents the subjective, adhibhuta, the 
objective and the adhidaiva, the synthetic or cosmic lif6» 
The manifested order is represented as the synthesis of 
the subjective and the objective in the life of totality. 
The senses are adhyatma, their objects adhibhuta; 
dik, vayu, ^itya, varuna, asvini the corresponding 
adhidaivas. This distinction has also been extended 
to the organs of action. The five organs of action— vak, 
hand, feet, the organs of generation and evacuation — are 
^hyatma corresponding to the respective (i) adhi- 
bhutas — speech, gift, distance, pleasures of generation 
and evacuation and ( 2 ) adhidaivas— Agni, Indra, Vi§^ju, 
Prajapati or Brahma and Death.* These senses are 

^ ( VV^ball after a fempagea give a complete description of the process) . 

* vTde SureSvara’s PaHdOtarai^a-virtitka, Slokas 12-23, 
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not outlets through which the inner senses of 
antahkarana go out. Every sense is endowed with 
power, e.g., the skin, as an indriya, is not the mere 
outer surface of the body ; similarly the eye has the 
power of receiving the colours of bodies and so on. 
These capacities are different from the end-organs of the 
senses, though they are inherent in them. * 

(2) As to the organs of relation : The mind-stuff 
or antahkarana is the inner organ. It is called the 
eleventh sense. It is to be distinguished from the 
organs of sense and the organs of action. Its special 
function is to give us the knowledge of things in succes- 
sion, It is competent to receive all kinds of sensa- 
tion.^ It has four chief functions. It is divided into 
four parts, corresponding to the functions. This 
division is not real, but is merely expressive of its four 
chief modifications. Each unit of transformation is 
distinguished from others by a unique quality of its own. 
The antahkarana is the name given to the totality of 
VTttis or semi -spiritual functions. Vacaspati asserts 
that antahkarana is one indivisible entity, though it can 
work in different ways. It preserves its integrity through 
differences of functions.® Vedantism does not lend 
support to faculty psychology, /^his antahkarana is 
evolved out of the sattva of th^ five elements (the 
suksmabhutas), taken collectively. , Manas is the faculty 
df reflection. When the antahkarana is in atate of 

* Atma-aneHm&viveka, pp 10-12 , Vtvaranaprameya SatugraAa, p. 185, 
11. 10-lS (Benares Edition) 

Vide Vtvara^a Upanaysa. 

N<t golaktlnindriyam nUpitacchaktayo’pttu, Sakhmat dravyarupi^t 
bhtndik&nyavtbhum ca. 

* Vide UpadeSasahasri , p 366 (Bengal Edition) 

Buddhy&rth&nydhuret&m vdk pdnyOdfnt karmane 

TadvtkaipdriAatHmiahsiPatfi. mana ekddaitutt bpabet, 

’Vide Bhimatl on Sr. 6, cb. 2, 4. 
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doubt, it is called manas. Curiously enough, this manas 
is, on the one hand, regarded as the central organ of 
perception, and, on the other hand, regarded as the organ 
of volition and the centre of all desires, and, sometimes, 
again, as the reservoir of sentiments and feelings. We 
are told that the senses cannot give us knowledge if the 
manas is not active. * 

The Vedantic psychology makes antahkarana, the 
inner organ of knowledge as well as of volition 
including feeling and sentiment. The same organ 
is represented as performing these functions, each 
one of which is called a vrtti, no matter whether 
it gives us knowledge or leads us to action. These 
vrttis can be classified as giving knowledge or as 
exciting actions. The former is passive, the latter, 
impulsive. Hence we see that the same mind has been 
represented as the faculty of reflection, and also as the 
faculty of desire, deliberation and will. The manas has 
various modifications, {a) Some modifications corres- 
ponding to intellectual states : (i) vicikitsa — doubt, (2) 
dhi — cognition, (3) sraddha — belief, (4) dhrti — reten- 
tion. {b) Some corresponding to volition and emotion : 
(i) kama — desire, (2) sarhkalpa — decision and deter- 
mination, (3) vikalpa — deliberation, (4) vi — fear, (5) 
hri — shame, (6) sukha — pleasure, (7) duhkha — pain.* 

^ Vide Bfhadaranyaka Bh&^ya, p. 238, ch. 1. 3. S. 

Tasmai yasy&sanmdhou rupMtgrahanasamarthasyapt sataicak^urSdeh 
svasvavifayasambandhe rftpaScaid&dtjndnaifi na bkavatt, yasya ca bhive 
bhavatt iadanyadash tHanon&tnantahkarafiaifi sarvakaranavt^ayopayogitya' 
vagamyate. 

“ Vide Maitrai Upantsad, vi. 30 

Vide Erhadaranyaka, 13 5. 

K&mak sathkalpo vtctktisd SfuddM' iraddhi dMrhradhfttrhtirdhlrbhirrti- 
yetai sarvutft mana tva 

Vide the Glt&, cb. xiii. 6. 

Icchi dve^ak stMuttp dukkhatft samgMUaScetani digitJjt, 

Btttt k^eirmp samdtema savikiramuddkrttoK, 
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It must be noted here that vrttis are often classified 
into three classes in reference to their constituent 
elements — sattva, rajas and tamas, e.g., liberality or 
resignation, etc., originate from the sattva; passion, 
desire, from the rajas ; indolence, confusion, etc., from 
the tamas of antahkarana . ' This antahkarana is related 
to the senses and organs of Actions through the nerves. 
The antahkarana is seated in the heart, with which 
all the nerves are connected, it can make use of these 
nerves and proceed to the senses, thence to outer 
objects.* 

The distinction of adhyatma, adhibhuta and adhi- 
daiva has also been extended to the inner organ of 
antahkarana and its functions. Manas is adhyatma 
(subjective), its object is ^hibhuta ; the moon is the 
corresponding adhidaiva. Similarly buddhi, ahaihkara 
and citta are adhyatmas with their corresponding 
objects as adhibhutas and Vrhaspati, Rudra and 
K?hetrajna as the respective adhidaivas. The indriyas, 
the manas, etc., are inspired by the corresponding deities.® 

When the antahkarana sees clearly the nature of 
anything without the least touch of doubt, when it has 
clear discrimination it is called buddhi, the faculty of 
discriminating knowledge. The manas reflects, weighs 
reasons for and against, the buddhi apprehends rightly, 
and perceives clearly. It is the faculty of clear dis- 
crimination and right apperception. 

The antahkarana has another vrtti or modification 

' Vide PaScadaSi, ch. ii, 12, 14, 15. 

* Vide MoHosoltisa, ch iv, Slokas, 9-11. 

AntahkaroHa sambandhin ntkhiliHindrtyinyapt. 
RatkOkganemtvalaye klltis tva JHlakdh. 

Nkvhyo'ntahkarcMe syatifSlascattsyutva satravot, 

Tdvtstu golakinUlbhth pmsarpanti sphultHgavai 
Kmrandnt samastint yatMsvafi* vtfoyatmprait. 

* Vide BfAaddra^yaka, cb. ii, i. 1-15 Surefivara’s PaSeUtarafpa 
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in the form of ‘ I ’ the feeling of individuality. It is 
the asmita, the asmi — 1 exist. Apart from these there 
is the spirit of searching which is another faculty of 
antahkarana called citta. * Citta is the spirit of search 
and the faculty of retention in the Atmanatmaviveka.* 

The Five-fold Sheath. 

The upadhis, above noticed, which condition the 
individualization of the soul, may be classified in the 
following way : — 

I. The coarse body, the fleshy covering, which 
the soul casts off at death. 

II. The body which accompanies the soul beyond 
grave, which includes : — 

(A) The subtle-body or the finer body consisting 

of — 

(i) the life organs — pra^a — the vital currents 

supporting and preserving the organic 
existence ; 

(ii) the five organs of action including the 

tongue, the hands, the feet, the organs 
of generation and evacuation ; 

(iii) the five organs of sense including the 

organs of hearing, seeing, touching, 
smelling and testing ; 

(iv) the central organ of conscious life directing 

the organs of perception and the organs 
of action called antahkarana, which, 


We have this division on the authority of the VUrtttka. (Vide Slokas 
33, 34). 

ManobuddktrahmiikiiraSctttam cett catuftayam. 

SathkiUp&khyatft manorupatft (wddhtmiicayariifiiiff, 
AbhtmanainMkastadvadahamkS.rah praklrttitah 
Anusandhdnarf'paiica ctUamttyabktdkiytde. 

Vide VtdvtU MoncreRjint, p. 13. 
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again, is chiefly taken as (i) manas and 
(2) buddhi. 

The coarse body is purely flesh. It is the dense 
cover (annamaya-kosa) 

The subtle body is divided into three-fold sheath 
of prana, manas and vijnana. The organs of vitality, 
and the organs of action combine to form the pranamaya 
kosa, the vital cover. Manas with five senses forms the 
manomaya kosa, the mental cover. Buddhi with the 
senses forms the still deeper covering, the vijnanamaya 
kosa, the intelligence cover. 

Authorities differ on this point. The authors of 
Vedantasara and the Tattva-anusandhana hold that manas 
with the five organs of action forms the mental sheath, 
while the author of the Pancadasi opines that manas 
with five organs of sense form the mental sheath. This 
difference is due to different meaning put on manas, 
Pancadasi regards manas as the faculty of reflection, and 
it is only natural that it should connect manas with the 
sense-organs, for, they give itadirect report. Vedantas^a 
interprets manas as the faculty of willing, and it is quite 
natural that it should connect manas with the organs of 
action, for action follows decision and will. * 

Consciousness as covered up in the intelligence 
sheath is the subject or the agent, the mental sheath if 
the instrument of empiric experience, the vital sheath is 
the effectual expression.* 

(B) |The causal-body. The inmost sheath of 

^ Vide Ptmcttdaii, ch. 1 , 34 , Vide VedintasHra, 9’, (Jivananda’s 
Edition) 

Manastu karmendrtymh sahttatfi manomayako^ bhavaii. 

Vide TattvBmtsandhilna—Karmendrtyath sa/ntam mono manonucyako^ah 
* Etesu kofefu madkyt vtfiianamaya—titaftomaya— 
pr&t^otnayakoiin&tft kramena inUna—tcchU-^ • 
krySSakttbhcdena karttrkarai^aknyBrUPatvmt darSayati, 
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avidya which is called the sheath of bliss owing to the 
predominance of sattva, for this body is composed purely 
of the sattvic aspect of avidya. 

(Apart from these two bodies forming the inner 
covering of the soul there is another element which 
accompanies the soul to the next birth, his karma, which 
has not yet attained complete fruition but which, no 
doubt, is destroyed as soon as it works itself out. But 
so long one has not attained the knowledge of identity, 
one cannot get rid of the vehicles of individual existence, 
viz. the four-fold sheath). 

Hiranyagarva — Taijas. 

When the atman has the totality of subtle bodies 
as upadhi it is called hiranyagarva (full of splendour 
and effulgence, one who has the effulgence of 
knowledge within). It is also sometimes called 
pr^a, because it is immanent in everything, and 
possesses knowledge, will and power. Prana is the 
dream- consciousness. When consciousness or atman 
has the individual subtle body for its upadhi, it is called 
taijas. Taijas enjoys the subtle desire (so called 
because of its possessing the beaming antahkarana as 
its upadhi). The former has the knowledge of the 
entirety of existence because of the expansiveness of its 
existence. The latter is limited in its vision, for it is 
possessed of one unit of antahkarana and cannot see all 
things through this finite organ. 

livara — Prajna. 

When the atman has for its upadhi the bliss-body, 
it is called Isvara. It is the sleep-consciousness. When 
it is determined by the individual bliss-body, or the 
indiridual ignorance, it is called prajfiiu It enjoys bliss. 

24 
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Behind the bliss-body and as the inmost of all beings 
exists the Brahman of complete integrity, the spirit of 
infinite peace and joy. Beyond the golden veil, is the 
serene light of knowledge. This inmost existence is 
through mistake or ignorance apparently identified with 
the sheaths or its outer coverings and appears to us as 
the seat of knowledge, will and power. The soul within 
is pure consciousness of existence, but, so long as 
ignorance lasts, it appears as the energizing conscious 
principle integrating and organizing the manifold of 
existence. It knows, it wills, and it acts. The doctrine 
of kosas is an old one. and we find it in the Taittiriya 
sruti. Sarhkara says, ‘ We have to go behind each of the 
five kosas to find out our true self, beyond the physical 
body, beyond the vital principle, beyond the mind and 
intellect and beyond our beatific consciousness.’ 

We can put the above in the following scheme : — 

1 Individual gro'^'’ 1 Sheath of food. Cosmic gross body deter- 
body-determinant of viSva, mmant of virat, the 

the individual waking- cosmic waking-con- 


consciousness. 


sciousness. 


2. Individual subtle ^ Sheath of vita- 
body determinant of lity. 

tai]as, the individual 3 Sheath of mind 
dream -consciousness. 4. Sheath of intel- 
ligence 


Cosmic subtle body 
determinant of hira- 
nyagarva, or prana or 
sutratma — the cosmwr 
dream-consciousness; 


3. Individual causal 5 Sheath of bliss 
body determinant of 
prajna, the individu.'il 
sleep-consciousnesb 


Cosmic causal body 
determinant of ISvara, 
the cosmic sleep-con- 
sciousness 


The theistic teachers — Ramanuja, Madhva, Jiva 
Gosvami, Nimvarka — do not accept the transcendence 
of consciousness and the immanence of will, the creative 
effort in nature. Theirs is the affirmatisn ef will 
the conscious energizing principle, and naturally 
creative effort expressed in the pr^thamic vik^Slihn. is 
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interpreted as the expression of a desire of the supreme 
existence to multiply bliss. The whole creat ive effort I 
is, therefore, a history of self>expression in^bliss. The 1 
dynamic view of reality and consciousness affords the 
possibility of continuous expression and reproduction, 
for the dynamic effort is necessarily purposeful and the 
highest purpose of the effort is the revelation of self to 
self. This revelation is an inherent necessity, for it is 
the highest delight, a delight, which, the theists would 
maintain, is inconceivable in the static conception of 
being. A mere position, without an effort, cannot 
heighten the delight and moreover, it does not attain the 
level of self-consciousness*. 

The dynamic view-point introduces a concreteness of 
expression in the abstraction of static expanse of being, 
a concreteness, which at once demands a unity without 
absorbing differences and admits them in its being. 
Logically, this is a neces.sity in the dynamic conception, 
psychologically these differences are expressions of being 
and without them being cannot exist, for knowledge 
and love — the essence of being — both demand an 
expression, which would be meaningless, if it be not an 
expression to a recipient subject or a centre. The 
dynamic vision, therefore, at once demands a triple 
existence — the locus, the expression, the recipient — in 
the integrity of Being. 

This expression is of two kinds : — 

(1) Revelation in self. 

( 2 ) Revelation through nature. 

The former is, strictly, expression of love and 
knowledge, the latter is strictly no expression of self-in- 
self, it is the reflection of self-in-other. And inasmuch 
as thifv other is in nature different from self, though 
dependent upon it, we can speak of reflection and no 
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expression. This reflection energises prakrti (or 
nature) and a course of evolution sets in. The pure 
transcendence of the purusa unit in the Sarnkhya leaves 
the cosmic evolution severely alone to prakrti (inert 
force). And it must naturally lack the character of a lil^ 
Anything unconscious has existence, a law of growth 
or development, but no character. The theistic 
Vedantism clearly perceives this, and characterizes the 
cosmic evolution as the lila bibhuti of Isvara. This 
characterization brings into the creative evolution a 
meaning and a purpose, which it acquires in close touch 
with Isvara. In this light, the cosmic evolution, though 
a transformation of may a, has indirectly the character of 
expression. 

Vallabha has not actually this description of the 
world- process, for, he, unlike Ramanuja, Nimvarka, etc., 
accepts the whole order as really the expression of 
bliss-consciousness, which, under the influence of a 
divided consciousness, appears as a process of 
tran^ormation in time. 

The theistic account of the creative evolution 
differs from the account put forward by Sarfikara and his 
followers. Though both the schools claim to systematize 
the teachings of the Vedanta, yet different systems of 
cosmology have been established on the identical teach- 
ings of the Upanisads. And we cannot help thinking 
that Vaisnava scheme has been influenced by, the Sarnkhya 
and the Pancaratra account. Besides, these, the 
’^aisnava teachers adopt the pahcIkaraQ.a of Vedanta,- 
but their application widely differs. An intelligent 
appreciation of their scheme will be comparatively easy 
if we have before us the Pancaratra account. For, it is| 
beyoiKl doubt that the theistic teachers have their 
inspiration from the P^caratra system, and they^ree 
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in impoitant points, ii ever they disagree, it is only in 
unimportant details.^ 

The cast of thought in the PahcarMra works does 
not materially differ, for the problem and the vision are 
the same. The wksle conception is dynamic and the 
fundamental concept that runs through the PMcaratra 
account is expression and evolution. Though it is 
'^customary- to speak of creation, higher or pure, secondary 
or gross, yet, to indicate the main difference of the 
character of the two, it is more logical and quite in the 
fitness of things to speak of pure creation as expression 
and secondary or gross creation as evolution, for, in 
the inwardness of being an expression is conceivable, 
but not a creation, for creation presupposes a new 
beginning or an initial start, whereas the infinite life 
and its expression must be an ever manifest and never- 
ceasing continuity. Again, .the gross creation is also 
no creation, it is evolution, the transformation of prakrti 
in a regular and methodical form. It has a start but 
this really is the beginning of a new cycle in the history 
of an endless series of evolutions. We pass on to the 
account. 

Pure §r Higher Creation-JCredtive Expression. 

In the quietness of cosmic absorption in N^ayapa, 
in the ‘ motionless ocean ’ of the absolute, suddenly an 
independent resolve flushes up which can be best com- 
pared to the ‘ opening of eyes a resolve to start the 
process of unfolding. This resolve and unfolding are 


^ The Pam;aratra Literature is vast. Dr. Schrader in his leaned 
Introduction to the Athtrbitdhnya Satphxta confines the number to one 
hundred and eight. Our immediate puipose hardly requires a careful 
perusal of all of them, for these books generally dwell on the same topic 
ahno8t';u‘& similar manne'. We shall always referr to the SatfthtM works, 
and especially to the Athtrbudhnya Sat{thUil. 
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attributed to sakti, but we must not lose sight of the fact 
that Visnu or Narayana, and the sakti, LaksmI, are non- 
distinct, though in the creative manifestation sakti 
naturally comes to the fore and demands our attention. 

Laksmi is the sakti of Visnu. It has different 
forms corresponding to functions they serve. The 
kriya-sakti is called sudarsana. It represents Visnu's 
will-to-be, not an unconscious prompting, but a consci- 
ous vibrative (spandanatmaka) impulse (preksanatma). 
The bhuti-sakti is but a myriad part of the sakti and 
‘ necessarily inhnitely less powerful manifestation than 
the kriya-sakti And this bhuti-sakti originates the 
world of dualities, the order of relative values.* It is 
the principle of becoming, kriya, the principle of 
regulation and control. The bhuti, inasmuch as it is 
dependent upon the kriya, and cannot stir without the 
sanction of the kriya-sakti, is the kriya-sakti working 
in nature’s plane. To put logically it is the causa 
materia, tht kriya as regulating and guiding the bhuti- 
sakti is the cama efficiem of the cosmic evolution. 

Laksmi is practically the only force, which, as bhuti, 
originates the world and as kriya governs and regulates 
it. The kriya-sakti energizes, guides the bhuti (bhuti- 
parivartaka), and makes becoming possible (bhutim 
sambhavayati) ‘ sets primordial matter to evolving, 
time, to the work of counting, and soul, to the effort 
for enjoyment it preserves all these as long as the 
world lasts and withdraws them at the time of dissolu- 
tion. It is the virya, the power, of Hari, the Lord. 
Laksmi is niskala (undivided), kriya is also ni§kala, 
existing as it does beyond space and time. But it is in 


* Vide Athtf budhnya SamhttS, p. 40, 11. 9-10. 
yahubhirdvandvabhivatk sA saktirbhutamayi stkttil. ^uJhkAiuddha 
mbh&gena cetyacetanarupatah 
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itself an expression, called sandarsani, of LaksmI. The 
bhuti is divided, and represents a part of Laksmi. 
It originates the world. It is abyakta, kala and 
purusa. 

In the calmness of the waveless stage of the cosmos 
with the conscious prompting of Laksmi, the gurias 
become vibrative and the suddha srsti or pure creation! 
begins. These gunas are aprakrta, not belonging to 
nature, for nature as yet has no existence, and conse- 
quently this phase of creative expression has nothing 
to do with the three gunas of the creative-evolution. 
Suddha srsti can be well described as creative-expres- 
sion distinguished from the creative-evolution of nature. 
This gunonmesa is, therefore, the expression, or the 
beginning of expression in definite and fixed forms of 
attributes transcendent, inherent in Visiiu. * 

The expression is apparently identical with the 
locus, still as expression it has a manifest difference. 
To speak of a waveless stage in this continuity of being 
and expression is, if not to suggest the absolutism of the 
Samkarites, to accept a state of apparent calmness and 
identity in the dynamic continuity. 

These attributes are jnana, aisvarya, sakti, bala, 

virya, tejas. 

Jnana is omniscience. It is both the essence and 
attribute of Brahman and aLo the essence of Laksmi. 

Aisvarya is lordship centred in independent and 
unimpeded activity. 

1 Though the SamhttS, uses the word higher creation, still the accuracy 
of thought and language demands the term expression, for the gunonmefa, 
if aprUkftat cannot be supposed to have a defanite beginning. This 
gunonmefa, is, therefore, a definite form of expression rather than a 
creation. And this expression is continuous A break in the continuity of 
expressior ♦would suppose a fresh start, but reason cannot accept such 
freaks ih infinite Life, 
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Sakti is potency to originate the cosmos (Jagat 
Prakrti bhava). 

Bala is strength, absence of fatigue and capacity to 
sustain all things (srama-hanim). 

Virya is virility, unaifectedness, changelessness 
(Vikara-viraha). 

Tejas is the divine aura, the splendour, and self- 
sufficiency and power to defeat others (sahakarianapeksa, 
parabhibhavana — samarthya). 

These gunas, as connected partly with bhuti-sakti 
and partly with kriya-sakti fall into two sets, namely 
visrama bhumayah ( i to 3) and srama bhumayah (4 to 6), 
stages of rest and stages of effort. 

These gunas form the body of Vasudeva and his 
consort Laksmi. To put more logically, Vasudeva is 
the highest person, always associated with Laksmi, 
which is these attributes. * 

Leaving Vasudeva and his attributes aside, we are 
now to trace the emanation-series which issues out of 
Vasudeva by the combination of a corresponding gunas 
of each set (i and 4, 2 and 5, 3 and 6), viz. visrama bhu- 
mayah and srama bhumayah. ^ Emanation in the Samhita 
has been defined ‘ as the process which, while bringing 
a product into existence, leaves the source unchanged.’ 
This also strictly is expression, though the manner of 
expression is slightly different. 

The Pancaratra gives us a chain of emanations, each 
emanation, excepting the initial source, originates from 
an anterior emanation. The first three emanates, 
together with Vasudeva, are called vyuhas, i.e. the 
shaving-asunder of the six gunas into three pairs. 


^ Vide Ahtrbuclhnya Samhtti, vol i, p. 4, 5, 6. V 

Ibtd , pp. 23, 25, ^lokas 16, 17. 
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Each vyuha is Visnu himself with six gu^as, of which 
two only in each case, become manifest. It is Visriu, 
but Visnu in another form. Krsna is Vasudeva, the 
Paratman. The vyuhas are samkarsana, pradyumna, 
and aniruddha ; satnkarsana represents the unity of 
jiiana and bala, pradyumna, aisvarya and virya, ani- 
ruddha, sakti and tejas. 

Each vyuha has two activities, a creative and a moral 
one, corresponding to the two gunas. Sainkarsa^a 
reveals the ekantin marga, leading to realization of 
Bhagavan. Pradyumna interprets the sastra and trans- 
lates it into action. Aniruddha helps to attain libera- 
tion in Hari, the iummum boiium ’ 

The creative activity is illustrated in the emanation 
series, Vasudeva divides himself and immediately 
becomes samkarsaria. Samkarsana is the 6rst in the 
series. The gunas with which sarnkarsana performs his 
cosmic function, are jn^a and bala. Samkarsana is 
Visnu in its express manifest of jnana and bala. Then 
comes out Pradyumna, not in an undivided integrity 
but in a divided form of purusa and its sakti. The 
sakti is called Pradyumnl. Aniruddha then makes its 
appearances with its own sakti aniruddha. These are 
the four vyuhas originating in continuous succession 
from Vasudeva. They are eternal.* 


* In Samkam’s commentary on Brahma Siitra, ii 3. 42 Satitkarfana is 
represented to be the individual soul {Jtvaiman), pradyumna, thema»<u, 
aniruddha, the akafhkdra. But m the Sartihttei and in Vaisnava literature 
the doctrine has no place, for, the emanations are the very being of 
Vasudeva and cannot stand for the prdkrta evolutes But it is no doubt 
true that in many works, e.g. in the Lak^ml Tantra, the vyuhas are repre- 
sented as the presiding deities of the prakrti. 

* The SamhitB, has a classification of the Sub* vyuhas (VyAhdntara). 
These emanate from the VyUhas. (1) Prom Vasudeva descend KeSava, 
NarSyana “And Madhava (2) from Samkarsana, Govinda, V 199 U and 
Madhusudan ; (3) from Pradyumna, Trivikram, Vamana, and §iidhara;and 

25 
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Besides these vyuhas, vibhavas also belong to the 
transcendent order of expression. Vivhavas are 
manifestations. The principal vivhavas are thirty- 
nine.^ 

Avatara is strictly the descending of Vis^iu in some 
particular shape from the transcendent order into the 
prakrta order. The main purpose is to establish the 
order of righteousness and destroy the evil of a partial 
and distorted life. It initiates gei^rally ends of human- 
ity either of knowledge, love or righteousness and 
reports to humanity the existence of an order of spirit- 
uality by lifting the veil of crude ignorance. Such 
descent and ingress of the spiritual force into nature’s 
plane indicates the complete control of God upon the 
world of nature and justifies the description of the 
cosmic process as lila-bibhuti. But for such occasional 
visitations from a living God, the cosmic order would 
have naturally been interpreted a blind cyclic movement 
in the inner prakrti initiated by the karmic seeds. If, 
at the initial start, God’s interference in the creative 
evolution is indirect in the form of an acquisitive 
sanction involved in a hasty glance, the intervention in 
incarnation is direct, inasmuch as it is a free choice 


(4) from Aniruddha, HnstkeSa, Padmanabba and Damodara These 
have ■ place to the creative expression. They are represented in various 
forms for the purpose of meditation. 

* 1. Padmanabba, 2. Ohurva, 3. Ananta, 4. Sakhyatman, 5. Madtau- 
sudban, 6. Vidyadhideva, 7. Kapila, 8. VisvarQpa, 9. Vihaibgama, 
10. Krodatman, 11 Badabavaktra, 12. Dharma, 13. Vagifivara, 14. Eka- 
ranavaiavln, 15 KamatheSvara, 16. Variha, 17. Narasiipba, 18. Pi}rG4aba- 
rana, 19 Silpati, 20. Kantatman, 21. Rahujlt, 22. Kalanemighna, 23. 
Parijatabara. 24. LokaaEtha, 25. Sant&tman, Dattatreya, 27. Nyagrod- 
haiayln, 28. Bkasrngatanu, 29. Vamanadaba, 30. Trivikrama, 31. Nara, 
S2. Narayana, 33. Han, 34. Kma, 35. Paraiurama, 36. Ramw Dbanurd- 
Ipura, 37. Vedi^vid, 38. Kalkln and 39. Patalasivana, ' 
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and a choice for regulating and maintaining the cosmic 
order (visvakaryartha). The conception of AvatiVa 
presupposes the imperfect regulation of the pr^rta 
order through the natural laws and the consequent 
necessity of direct intervention of the Divine Will. 
This direct intervention is occasional and is not possible 
until the forces playing in human society are such as to 
require an in-rush of Divine energy to set the order 
right. Apart from the cosmic ends, the direct interven- 
tion is felt in individual lives where the resignation and 
the denial of the lower self have been complete, the 
heart-beat is silent to receive directly and the intellect is 
quiet to apprehend immediately. In such cases the 
descent is often for throwing a flood of delight into 
the anxious soul and for saving it from a difficult 
impasse. 

Incarnation may be of two kinds : Primary (or 
mukhya) and Secondary (or gau^a). The primary avatara 
represents Vi^^u himself in a transcendent body. It is 
the manifestation of Visnu himself on nature’s plane, his 
direct intervention in cosmic function. The secondary 
avataras are inspired agents. The mental self is pure 
enough to open itself to the higher influence which fits 
it for some particular mission or function. The 
primary avataras should be worshipped by those who seek 
liberation, while for mundane purpose (e.g. wealth, 
power and influence) the secondary avataras may be 
resorted to. Besides these, there is the Arcca avatara, 
(incarnation for the ordinary purpose of worship) of 
Vi$uu. It is an inanimate image of Vi^^u, which, as 
soon as it is duly consecrated, according to the 
Pwcaratra rites, acquires a miraculous power often felt 
by the worshipper. The idea is that Vigpu is capable of 
desceiu^g into such inuiges with his ^ti and can 
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reveal himself and accept the devotee’s resignation and 
surrender through the Arcca. * 

Finally, there is antaryamin avatara. And this 
is Aniruddha, as the inner ruler of all souls. The 
antarjaminttva is the power of controlling from within, 
sealed in ‘ the heart-lotus ’ (Niyanta sarvadehinam). 

Attention should be drawn here to the doctrine of 
incarnation as held by the Sarhkara School. The 
possibility is not denied, its actuality has been recognized 
by Saihkaia in his introduction to his commentary on the 
Gita. Tsvara or Hiranyagarva — the author of world of 
concrete effects, the order of nama and rupa, for some 
definite purpose, descends down and directly interferes 
with cosmic or human affairs. Though Samkara’s 
system has a distinct cosmology and a definite order in 
the evolution and regulation of the cosmos, still the 
possibility of jiva’s attaining the expansion of Isvara’s 
being is accepted, and, therefore, avatara in Sarhkara’ s 
system is not only a descent of Isvara, but, sometimes, 
it is an actual transcendence of jivatva and the 
attainment of the being of Isvara.* We do not mean 
that the jivatva is completely vanquished, for the 
original limitation may occasionally assert, especially in 
moments of self-forgetfulness, a condition which is 

^ We should study here the distinction between /Va^x/fca-worship and 
/frcra- worship In the worship, the symbol is the locus, on which a 

devotee concentrates his thought, as the medium of worship and projects 
his attention. But no sooner is the thought centralised, than the locus soon 
gets out of our vision and no necessity thereof is felt The devotee passes 
soon into the inner world of thought, leaving the locus aside. But in Arcca- 
worship, on the other hand, the devotee sees the very presence of Vispu 
111 It. And as such the inanimate image soon acquires a new meaning 
which It did not previously possess. It becomes to him the idol of love, the 
very object of heart’s hankenng and eye’s rest And this idealisation of 
Arcca is made possible through the Saktt of Vi^uu. 

* Vide Sa*hkara BhSsya, ch. iv, 1 , 3 

Satns&rtna^ satttsSritvSfiohefteSvaritimaivatft ^attpxpidayifitanuii. 
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natural to the highest characters but that in the jivatva 
is potentially involved the Isvaratva which, under 
favourable and agreeable conditions, is manifested. 
Jiva and Isvara in Vedanta are not unalterably fixed. 
The moment the jiva has control over his own upadhi, it 
attains the expanse of Isvara’s being. But this possi- 
bility does not end in a democracy of Gods or of a 
plurality of Isvaras. In fact, it soon comes to realize 
the oneness and the singularity of Isvara ; and the sense 
of a limited consciousness is overpowered in the consci- 
ousness of the one expansive self. The will that 
operates now in jiva is the cosmic will. The creation 
of a limited consciousness of the secondary avidya is 
destroyed. Such an incarnation has a resemblance to 
the inspiied avataras (saktyabesa) of the Vai§nava. But 
there is this distinction, that in the saktyabesa, the adept 
is temporarily under a higher influence, the influence 
which is not inherent in him but simply acquired. And 
therefore, it can possibly be lost. 

Moreover, in inspired agents when the .spell is 
broken the jiva-consciousness is left to its atomicity. 
This cannot be true where jivatva is only a temporary 
makeshift, though the impression of a false individuality 
may now and then assert itself. But this is a passing 
condition. 

Besides these personal manifestations, to the order of 
expression belongs the great expanse of Vaiku^tha, the 
abode of Bliss. The suddha sattva is the causa materia 
of the expanse and the material of the delight manifold, 
the non-natural bodies of God and liberated souls. This 
suddha sattva is of the nature of knowledge and bliss, 
and in so far it is nowhere an obstacle to the spirit and 
its exjjjression. It is, as it were, the condensed splendour 
of pure creation.' It is distinct from the force that 
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energizes lower creation. The Saiphita further enumer- 
ates saktis of Visnu functioning either in nityabibhuti 
or in lila-bibhuti. We may conveniently class them 
with either Laksmi or Bhuti, for, truly they are the 
vrttis of either of them personified. A minor distinc- 
tion is drawn between God as para V^udeva and God 
as vyuha Vasudeva. Para Vasudeva is the complete 
person. He divides himself into vyuha V^udeva. 
Laksmi is constant associate of the creative expression 
or higher emanation in the Sarnhita. 

The later works have followed the Samhita in essence 
and the emanation seiies does not materially differ. 
The Pancaratra has the same order, i. Vasudeva, 
2. Samkarsana, 3. Pradyumna, 4. Aniruddha. Vasudeva 
is the cause of all causes, the self* caused transcendental 
entity. Vasudeva is Kala, the destroyer, he is Maharudra. 
He is Mulaprakrti. He is the bliss of creation, the charm 
of the cosmos, the seed of creative evolution. He is 
Sarpkarsana, Aniruddha. Aniruddha is the Lord of 
the manas, Pradyumna, of buddhi. 

We have no clear description of the quadruple form 
in the Pancaratra. It mentions the names of Saipkar^aQa 
and Pradyumna in the enumeration of the names of 
Krsi;ia. * 

Here each emanation is presented as possessing a 
sakti (female energy), V^udeva has Laksmi ; Saipkar^a^a, 
Sarasvatl ; Pradyumna, Priti ; Aniruddha, Rati. Another 
point of importance in this connection is the conception 
of Radha. Radha is the transcendent sakti of Kr$Qa. 
She is the centre of all powers, the supreme hold in 
dances of Delight, the inward expression of Kr^^a unto 
itself. In the Narada Pancaratra we come across a 

^ Vide PahcarSUra (Asiatic Society Edition),^ pp. 241-242 and in the 
process of NylUa, a form of divine bypnosis, ch 3. 3. ii, Slokas 19. 4 . 
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passage which expressly states that the Kapila Pafica* 
ratra gives a fuller account of Radha. * Radha is the 
chief female energy in these two Pancaratras. 

Ramanuja and his followers have followed almost the 
same scheme. Nigmantha Mahadesika expressly states 
V that their scheme follows closely Ahirbudhnya Samhita 
and Laksmi Tantra.* Ramanuja has it that God 
through grace and kindness, in the effort of lila, the 

i 'lf-expression, manifests himself as antarjamin, suksma 
uha, vibhava and arcca. Srinibasadasa, the author 
the Yatindramatadipika, makes the same affirmation, 
rara manifests himself as para, vyuha, vibhava, 
aintarjamin, avatara. Para is Narayana, sometimes 
called Vasudeva, the transcendent holiness, power 
knowledge, love and purity, the logos with Sri Bhu and 
Nila. Suksma is Vasudeva with these powers. Vyuha 
is the emanation from Vasudeva. Sarpkarsaoa is the 
unity of power and knowledge, pradyumna, of aisvarya 
and virya, aniruddha, of sakti and teja. The author 
of the Yatindramatadipika has a classification of sub- 
vyuhas within the vyuhas, the emanation series. Vibhava 
is an expression on nature’s plane for some end. These 
manifestations may be direct or indirect, may express 
livara in his completeness or incompleteness of power 
and being. And besides these, there may be inspired 
agents. Antarjamin is the presence and expression of 
Ilvara in the inmost being of ours, a presence and an 
expression only occasionally felt in the silence of the 
heart-beats in communion. The antarjamin, though it 
lives in the heart of beings, has a transcendence of its 


' Ch. 3, 11. 

* Vi£.% Nyiya StddhUnianatn, p 107. 

Ahirbudhnyasat(ihtidlak^tnitantrltdi^ ca vtstarenAyamartho'badhiryafy. 
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own and is not touched by the ills that flesh is heir 
to.* 

The Bengal School has a slightly different scheme. 
Srikrsna, the spiritual figurate, the very form and being 
of bliss and intelligence, is the Lord in His ownself, 
the soul of Radha, the supreme expression of Delight. 
Krsna is the Delight-self, Radha, the Expression (pra- 
kasa) Krsna is svayamrupa, Lord Himself. Krsna is 
the supreme source and centre of attraction. And he 
attracts the soul by his transcendent beatitude. He can 
draw the hearts of men, devotees and saints by the 
beatitude of a form of exquisite beauty and sweetness 
(Vigrahamadhuri), the expression of playful activity in 
bliss (Kridamadhuri), the rapturous tune of the delight- 
flute and the wealth of powers. Every one of them 
attracts the devotee and feeds him in delight, affording 
intense satisfaction to the mind, the heart and the 
senses. The entire being with all its faculties has 
its full delight and rest tranquil. The wealth of powers 
affords the eternal security to the devotee from all 
vicissitudes of life. 

Next to svyarnrupa is tadekatmarupa, the manifest- 
ed self, identical in essence, but different in hypostasis 
(Svarupatah aikyam akara anyadrsatvam) . The former 
is absolute (savtah siddha), the latter, relative. 

This class is sub-divided into : (i) Vilas, the expression 
of a conscious and bliss form of almost equal power with 
svayamrupa. Narayana is the vilas form of Krsna, 
Vasudeva, the first vyuha of Narayana. 

(2) Svamsa is the expression, identical in essence 
but partial in manifestation, e.g., Samkarsana, Anirud- 
dha, Badarayaria. 


*■ Vide yatindratnaUtdiptM. 
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Next comes Avesa ; inspired men and prophets, e.g., 
N^ada, Sukha, Sanaka. 

Besides these manifestations and emanations, there 
are incarnations or avataras either direct of God Himself 
or of any of His forms for cosmic purpose. 

These avataras may be direct or indirect manifesta- 
tions, God Himself may descend or may work through a 
medium. Valadeva Vidyabhusana has fixed the function 
and purpose of Avat^a to (a) initiating the cosmic 
evolution by disturbing its temporary quiescence and 
equilibrium, (^) increasing the happiness of the devas 
and men by suppressing the evil forces and their 
activities, (c) deepening the blir.s-consciousness of love 
of the anxious devotees by self-expression, (of) and 
preaching the gospel of Love in its transcendent purity.* 

These avataras are of three kinds : we must bear in 
mind that avatara is a necessity, for Bhagavan has no 
direct relation to the cosmos. In the natural course of 
events prakrti is controlled and regulated by a conscious 
stress or influence. This conscious influencing of 
prakrti is attributed to Purusa-avatara, and as such it 
appears as having a touch with prakrti, though actually 
it transcends it.® Valadeva in his commentary on the 
Laghubhagavatamrta® holds that this avatara intuites the 
direction and control of the initial start of the prakrti in 
the process of formation (Prakrti-prakrta viksa^a niya- 
mana — pravartanadyanubhavl). This influencing is, 
therefore, the conscious element in the evolution of 
prakrti. 

This Puru§a-avatara, is again of three kinds. This 
division corresponds to the functions it performs. 
Purusa-avatara in his capacity of initiating the cosmic 

^ Vide^ LagAuShUgavaidtMf'fa, p. 13, Valadeva's iiiit (Calcutta Kdition). 

• Vide VtfKupur&ua, 6, 8. 59. * yule Calcutta Edition, p 14. 

26 ■ 
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evolution is called the first puru§a, yitarjami- 

natva or immanence in the entirety qH^ings yd things, 
is called the second purusa, in its immanence in 
individuals is the third purusa.* The first purusa is 
called Mahavisnu or Samkarasana or more properly 
Samkarsanamsa, for it is the personification of the 
influence which Satnkarasa^a exerts in the evolution, 
and the influence reaches the cosmic causal potencies 
and, therefore, Mahavisnu is figuratively represented 
as immanent in the ocean of seeds. The second 
purusa is called Pradyumna, more properly 
prodyumnamsa, is immanent in the Hiranyagarva, 
the cosmic consciousness. The third purusa is 
Aniruddha or more properly Aniruddhamsa, the inners- 
cient of individual beings. These two are really the 
same conscious principle in its different forms of 
immanence either in the cosmos or in the individual 
things or beings. The first purusa initiates the 
evolution, the second enters into it as the cosmic 
innerscient, the third into the individuals, things and 
beings. 

From the second Purusavat^a emanates Brahma, 
Vis^iu and Rudra for the regulation of the cosmos. 
These are not different from the cosmic consciousness, 
which, in relation to sattva is Visnu, in relation to rajas 
is Brahma, in relation to tamas is Rudra. 

Brahma is, again, either Hiranyagarva or Vairaja. 
When he enjoys subtle delight of the Brahmaloka, he is 
Hiranyagarva, when he is engaged in the creative 
activity, he is called Vairaja. Rudra is to be distin- 

' Vide a quotation from Sitvata'iantra m Kr^nitnrtattt, LaghubhUga- 
vaiimrla, 

Vtfpostu trintrupUm . . . ekamtu mahatah frastrt, dvUiyt^Htvafufa- 
fOffisti/affi tntiycafi sarvabhiit<uthat(t 
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guished from Sad^iva. Rudra destroys the cosmic 
order. Sad^iva is the vil^ of Kr^^a, a form of 
expression in the transcendent bliss and consciousness. 
Vi§nu is Pradyumn^sa. Vis^u preserves the order. 
Visinu regulates the sattva. Visnu is identical with 
Narayana. 

Then there is the L!la-avatara. These are Nara and 
Narayana, Hari and Krsna. Also Buddha Kalki and 
Valarama.* 

Avataras are, again classified into avesa, prabhiva, 
vaibhava and paravastha. Paravastha is the direct 
expression of svayaiprupa in space and time conditions, 
in the order of prakrti or maya. Such expression is 
possible only on rare occasions. Prabhava and vaibhava 
are expressions similar to svayamrupa, but inferior to 
paravastha in attractiveness, sweetness and power. 
These, again, differ ; vaibhava exhibits greater power 
and capacity than prabhava. Avesa is possession 
(already discussed). 

MadkvcCs Scheme, 

Madhva’s scheme » is^' simpler. Paramatman is the 
supreme entity, of infinite in glory and attributes, each 
infinite in strength and magnitude. Lak^ml is the 
consort. Paramatman has the bliss-body, the conscious 
form, a concrete image (Jn^anandakalyanavigrahavan). 
He can assume many forms, and each of them by itself 
is complete and full (nan^upah, sarbanyapyarupani 
pur^^i). 

These are not expressions, they represent the very 
being of Paramatman. With the expression of one 
form, the entire being of the infinite is revealed. It 

’ AmtMig the LiH-avaUtras are again reckoned twenty*five Kalpivatetras, 
twelve Mtnvcmtar&vai&rks and four YugivaUiras, 
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should be remembered that these forms are nothing 
finite, for nothing finite in the infinite exists. The 
word infinite connotes inexhaustibleness, it does not 
necessarily convey formlessness — being may have a 
form, yet be infinite. The difficulty of limitation cannot 
arise, for Paramatman supports the whole creation, 
energizes it and is immanent in it. The form-concep- 
tion may not be reconciled to static expanse of Being 
but it does agreeably conform to the dynamic theory 
wherein capacity and energy, instead of expanse, is 
thought of as the true mark of infinitude. And it is 
infinite because it vnvifies all, energizes all and controls 
and regulates all. Nothing escapes its influence. And 
the wonder is that the infinite can have formless 
expressions as well as form-expressions. Therein lies 
the mysteriousness of his Being and Power. And 
formlessness does not mean the denial and absence of 
all forms, but strictly it denotes the infinite forms, for 
any expression, however subtle, has a concrete form. 
It escapes our vision, because of its being subtle. 
These forms are Vasudeva, Samkarsana, Pradyumna, 
Aniruddha, Krs^a, etc. It includes the emanation-series, 
as well as all avataras. 

Nimvarka' s Scheme. 

The Nimvarka School has almost the same account. 
Krsna is the supreme bliss entity, the source of righteous- 
ness and power. The vyuhas are centred in it. They 
are tour, Vasudeva, Saipkar^a^a, Pradyumna, Anirud- 
dha. Parambrahma can, whenever he wills, descend into 
nature’s plane. The avowed purpose is to establish a 
righteous order, to destroy unrighteousness, and to fulfil 
the desire of the resigned and to grant them redemption. 
Avataras are Gui^iavatara, Puru$avat&ra and Lilavatara. 
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The account is the same as given above. * Lllavatara is (i) 
avesa and (2) svarupa. Avesa is, again, of two kinds : {a) 
saipsa {d) saktyaipsa. Svarupavat^a is the appearance 
of Isvara under nature’s conditions. Here, again, the 
expression of his being in full or in part is conceivable. 
Samsa-avesa is the possession of samsa {vide the defini- 
tion of saipsa given above). • Sakti-samsa avesa is the pos- 
session of sakti. This, again, is prabhava and vibhava.^ 

Creative Evolution, 

The designation ‘ Creative Evolution ’ at once 
distinguishes it from '* Creative Expression ’ in its 
import and significance". In evolution the idea of 
transformation is potent, a conception which does 
not agree with expression. Expression is the essence 
of Being, which, as infinite, can reveal itself in infinite 
ways, but these revelations form the very integrity 
of its nature. It can have manifold forms, but it 
cannot undergo transformation, which would introduce 
a change and a transitoriness in being and conscious- 
ness. Consciousness can have expression or expressive 
being, but no evolutionary gradation, for it can express 
itself without change. The conception of growth or 
development is conformable to finite processes and 
is relative to decay and decadence, but cannot be 
extended to infinite fuUness_Jand perfection. Th^ 
infinite is a life of integral expression, but not 91 
evolution or successive growth. 

The word ‘ Creative ’ requires an explanation. 
Creativeness ordinarily suggests an effort and produc- 
tion or a productive effort. But it does not necessarily 
convey the idea of a thing originating out of a blank 

* yide the Account of the Bengal School. 

Vide VeiSniaraina 47-48 
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negation. We do not use the term in that sense. Now 
in the expression of infinite life the creativeness is 
evident in the unceasing dynamic stress and effort of 
revealing itself in infinite ways. Though these expres- 
sions are nothing new to the infinite self, still the 
idea of effort leads us to a humanistic description of the 
revelation of the infinite as creative expression, to 
distinguish it from the infinite in our differentiating 
consciousness. If this is objected to, we are ready to 
accept the word expression ; but be it noted that 
the emanation-series in Vaisnava philosophers has a 
place in the infinite, for it imbibes in it infinite 
life if not in its fullness, but only in its part, and as 
such the series has a distinction from the inner expres- 
sion. And this entitles us to extend the conception of 
creativeness to the emanation-series. And yet creative- 
ness has an additional significance. It imports con- 
scious or spiritual intervention in the creative order and 
at once distinguishes the process from spontaneous 
development, though this intervention is more or less 
indirect and external in Ramanuja and Jiva Gosvami, 
direct or internal in Vallabha, expressly indirect in 
Madhva. 

This conscious intervention has been borne out by 
the Saiphita account of an intermediate creation — the 
first stage in creative evolution. This intermediate 
creation is manifestation of the bhuti sakti : it is partly 
pure and partly impure inasmuch as it is the evolution 
of maya energized by kutastha purusa. The kutastha 
puru$a is defined as an aggregate of souls, the pure- 
impure condition of bhud. The kutastha purusa is 
the totality of souls, disembodied but bound up in 
karmic ties, kutastha puru$a itself is pure, ^ut the 
stain of impurity is left in it, bedause of the touch 
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of karmic seeds which it carried from the previous 
cycle. 

The kutastha purusa and the m&ya sakti take their 
rise from Pradyumna, the third vyuha. The maya 
sakti, also called the mula prakrti is the non>spirituai 
energy, the primitive matter. The maya sakti is to be 
distinguished from the mula prakrti of the Samkhya 
system. The mula prakrti is only a phase of the maya 
sakti, the guna-body ; the other phases being k^a 
and niyati. These three control the cosmic evolution. 
The gunas and the mula prakrti are the causa materia^ 
time and niyati, causa formative. But this distinction 
of the material and formative causes is not distinctly 
drawn in the Samhita. On the other hand, we come 
across an account of evolution of them. Pradyumna 
transfers both the kutastha puru§a and maya for further 
development to Aniruddha. And from Aniruddha 
directly comes out sakti, from sakti, niyati, from niyati, 
kala, from kala, the sattva, from the sattva, the rajas, 
from the rajas, the tamas. 

The evolution-chain of these elements resolves itself 
ultimately into one fundamental principle, but though 
generally this account cannot be objected to in a scheme 
of evolution, still logical thought demands a distinction 
between the causes, tnateria and efficuns in evolution, 
especially where the operative forces are more or less 
blind. 

Niyati is the subtle force that regulates as karmic 
necessity the intellectual capacity, inclinations and 
practical ability of everything. In a scientific sense we 
shall be more correct to say that niyati regulates and 
restricts evolution, a process in time, which has its 
basic styff in guya-body — sattva, rajas, tamas. K^a 
is the principle whith pursues everything to maturation. 
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It is time in objective sense ; it is undivided and un- 
changing. In Samhita, three kinds of time are recog- 
nized : (i) effected or gross time (karya kala) which 

becomes operative after the creation of the tattvas, 
(2) causal or subtle time, (akhanda kala) or relatively 
eternal time is created by Aniruddha, (3) Absolutely 
eternal time exists in pure creation. The time that 
emanates from niyati is the subtle or relatively eternal 
time. 

The gu^a-body, in its constituent sattva, rajas and 
tamas, is under the influence of Aniruddha, the cons- 
cious impetus in the creative order. Aniruddha as 
Visnu regulates sattva, as Brahma, rajas, as Rudra, 
tamas. The qualities, which the gunas respectively 
manifest are according to the Samhita (i) lightness, 
brightness, and healthiness ; (2) motion, pain, passion, 
restlessness ; (3) heaviness, obstruction, inertia, stupefac- 
tion and dullness. Though it is customary to attribute 
these and similar qualities to the gunas, still it would 
be more scientific, if we enumerate these qualities among 
its effects ; for these gunas are strictly the causes which 
produce such effects ; they themselves remain far 
removed from our experience. Tamas is not inertia, it 
is such a thing as can produce it. Sattva is not know- 
ledge or lightness, it is the element {causa rnaterid) that 
has these effects. The cause and effect category here 
is more philosophically consistent than the substance and 
attribute category. Prakrti in kala (time) under the in- 
fluence of the supreme soul evolves the entire existence. 
Evolution begins with the breaking of the temporary 
cosmic quiescence and the unstable equilibrium of 
prakrti. The equilibrium is set up by the even balance 
holding in the three gunas. But this equilibrium cannot 
continue long. In the fitness of time, the forces tending 
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to disturb the equilibrium become operative, and the 
evolution starts. The start in evolution synchronizes 
with the definite integration of the elements in propor« 
tionate quantities. Vaisnavas accept the continuous 
evolution of a heterogeneity from the homogeneity of 
prakrti. The atomic hypothesis of the Nyaya School 
has been rejected. Saifikarites also accept some form 
of evolution, but their scheme, as noticed above, is 
completely different. The Vaisnavas follow the Sarhkhya 
scheme in cosmic evolution, with minor differences. 
They are, like the followers of Kapila, evolutionists. 

Mahat is the unconscious basic principle of intel- 
ligence, vitality and time. Mahat directly emerges 
from the prakrti. The Samhita has many synonyms 
for it; vidya, brahmi, vahu, vrddhi, mati, madhu, 
Isvara and prajna, go, avani, akhyati. Mahat is 
three-fold in conformity with three gurias. In its 
tamasic aspect, it appears as kala, in its rajasic 
aspect, it is prana, in its sattva element, it is 
buddhi. Mahat is the unconscious basic principle 
of intelligence, vitality and time. Kala is defined here 
as consisting of moments and is to be distinguished 
from the akhanda (relatively eternal time) and the 
absolutely eternal time. It is the karya — effected or 
gross time. Mahat in its sattva gives rise to dharma 
(discipline) jnana (knowledge), vairagya (indifference 
to and abstination from secular things), aisvaryam 
(mystic powers). From the tamasic mahat follows a 
group of contradictory attributes. Both these are 
ascribed to mahat, the former in its sattvic, the latter in 
its tamasic aspect. This is an apparent contradiction. 
The attributes of jfiana, vairagya, aisvarya, are really 
attribut<»s of buddhi when it feeds on the sattva, and the 
negative attributes* originate when buddhi feeds on 
27 
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tamas. It must not be forgotten that in the evolutes 
the elements, sattva, rajas, and tamas are equally 
present though in different proportions. 

From mahat originates the ahaihkara. Ahaifikara is 
a cosmic element. It has various synonyms — abhi- 
m^a, abhimantri, ahamkrti, prajapati, buddhi. The 
first three connote its individuating function, the fourth, 
its creative function (Prajapati implies Lord of creatures), 
the fifth, the epistemological function. It again, has 
three forms, sattvic, rajasic, tamasic, respectively 
called vaikarika, taijasa and bhutadi. It manifests 
itself as kama, krodha (anger) and lobha (avarice). 
Manas, abamati and trisa. Manas is the direct product 
of vaikarika ahaiiikarika from bhutadi, taijas participates 
equally in the production of the both. * Manas is the 
organ of reflection and resolution. It reflects, then 
resolves. 

From ahaifikara originates the elements and the 
senses. Bhutadi, assisted by taijasa, originates sound- 
tanmatra, sound in quint essence. Sound-tanmatra is 
the immediate cause of akasa. Akasa admits of ex- 
pansion (avakasa pradayi) and has its attributes sabda 
(sound). Corresponding to this, the vaikarika, with 
the co-operation of taijasa, produces hearing (srotra) 
and vak (speech). After this is produced the sparsa- 
tanmatra, which is the immediate cause of vayu. 
Vaikarika, again, with taijasa originates tvaca and 
pani, the organ of handling. Next comes the rupa- 
tanmatra, light and colour-essence, the objective cause 
of tejas. Vaikarika, here again, originates caksu and 
pada, the organs of vision and movement (of the body). 
Then originates rasa, with its immediate effect ap : 


* Vide SMtkhya Kdrtkn, 
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this corresponding, we have rasana and upastha, the 
organs of taste and generation. Then comes gandha, 
the smell-essence with its immediate effect Prthivi ; 
corresponding to this we have from vaikarika, the 
organs of smell and evacuation. The organs, corres- 
ponding to tanmatras and bhutas, are organs of know- 
ledge and activity. 

The Samhita in its account of evolution traces 
tanmatra direct from bhutadi and simultaneously each 
pair of indriyas directly from vaik^ika without the 
co-operation of taijasa. But in Chapter IV, in the 
process of cosmic involution each pair of indriyas 
together with particular bbuta dissolves in the corres- 
ponding tanmatra, which, £^ain, in the ascending order 
dissolves in the next higher tanmatra. This establishes 
that in evolution or involution in the descending or 
ascending series the continuity is not broken. Each 
tanmatra, therefore, has its immediate cause in the one 
preceding it, it has its mediate and the basic cause in 
bhutadi. And, bhutadi and vaikarika are without the 
co-operation of taijasa, inactive and non-originative, for 
taijasa represents the energy of rajas which transforms 
the tamas bhutadi into tanmatras and sattva-vaikarika 
into indriyas. 

The scientific account of evolution has a touch of 
Mysticism, in this that elements beginning with mahat 
have presiding manus. The manus are, perhaps, the 
conscious agents in elements ; each furnished with the 
respective faculties corresponding to the elements. 
Thus it is said with regard to buddhi that to the eight 
manus while dwelling in the womb of vidya there 
originates that natural organ called bodhana, by which 
they c^n ascertain the nature of things, discriminating 
between the real and the unreal. Again, from ahaihkara 
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the manus receive the ten Indriyas. The manus from 
the five elements receive one sensory and one motor 
faculty. They came to possess the five knowledge- 
senses and the five action-senses. The manus, thus, at 
last, are furnished with all the faculties, organs and 
senses in the course of evolution and divide themselves 
into couples. These couples place themselves under 
the protection of aniruddha, and by his command, 
begin to multiply and generate manavas. These 
manavas had a full due to jfiana-vramsa (destruction of 
knowledge) and a consequent travailing of births from 
which they are saved by the regaining of the lost 
consciousness of kainkarya. 

Lokacarya in his Tattvatrayam, has almost an 
identical account of evolution. Sattva originates jnana 
(knowledge), and sukha (felicity), promotes intense love 
for them and binds us to them. * Rajas creates desires, 
hankering, attachment and a willingness and love for 
activity. Tamas produces ignorance, inattention, indo- 
lence and sleep. These gunas in the equilibrium of 
equal proportion are inactive and do not manifest their 
individualities, but they begin to manifest themselves in 
the evolutional effort in disproportionate quantity. The 
first evolute is mahat. This mahan, again, in reference 
to the predominating constituent element — sattva, rajas 
and tamas — ogives rise to perfect or imperfect knowledge 
and creates inversions of contradictory or opposite 
concepts. From the mahan originates the three-fold 
aharnkara, vaikarika, taijasa, and bhut^i. Aham- 
k^a creates the sense of individuality. The evolution- 
account of tanmatras, bhutas, jnanendriyas and 
karmendri) as does not differ a whit from the Saqihita 


* Vide TaUvtttrayam, p. 52, Notes 11. 1-2. 
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account, excepting the origin of manas from vaikarika- 
aharhkara as the eleventh sense. The origin of 
tanmatras in an unbroken continuity is a distinct 
improvement upon the Samhita account, though it is 
also there in an implicate form. Lokacarya rejects the 
alternative hypothesis advanced by the Visnu Puraiia 
that the four tanmatras, except the first, originate 
respectively from the immediately preceding bhutas, as 
it goes against the weight of the majority of authorities 
which put down the number of prakrtis to eight, the 
vikrtis to sixteen. The eight prakrtis are prakrti, 
mahat, ahaihkara and the five tanmatras, the five 
elements, manas, the five sense-organs, and the five 
action-organs are the sixteen evolutes. Prakrtis are 
originative evolutes, vikrtis are non-originative evolutes. 
The author also noticed another view which accepts the 
origination of a tanmatra not directly from the preceding 
tanmatra itself, but in collaboration with the preceding 
bhuta, e.g. the bhutadi originates sabda, sabda dislodges 
from view the bhutadi and originates ak^a. Sparsa origi- 
nates from sabda and screens it ; vayu originates from 
sparsa andak^a (as dominated by sabda); rupa originates 
from sparsa and screens it ; teja originates from rupa 
and vayu (as dominated by sparsa) and so on. The 
tanmatras are bhutas in their essence — the potencies of 
the bhutas. The sattvic and the tamas ahaiiikara by 
themselves are inoperative and unproductive, they 
became active with the instrumentality of the taijasa and 
originates tanmatras, bhutas, jnanendriyas, karmen- 
driyas. But the author thinks that manas originates 
from sattvic ahamkara itself. Sriniv^a in his Yatindra* 
matadipika has a different account. He has sattvic 
ahaiiik^ as the material cause of all the indriyas, 
the organs of sen^ and the organs of activity. The 
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organs of knowledge are six including manas. The 
manas has different designation — buddhi, citta and 
ahaiiikara. It is located in heart and functions there- 
from. The tanmatras with bhutas have their origin 
from bhutadi under the influence of rajasic ahaipkara. 
Here is no change. It can produce sound. It acquires 
blueness. Sriniv^a affirms that sparsa-tanmatra origi- 
nates from ^^a (the original bhuta), vayu from sparsa- 
tanmatra. It can produce sound and touch-sensation. 
Rupa originates from vayu. Teja originates from rupa. 
It can produce heat and light. Rasa originates from teja, 
ap from rasa. It can effect taste and touch and 
produce cold-sensation. Gandha originates from rasa, 
prthivi from gandha. It can effect the organs of touch, 
taste and smell. The author of the Tattvatrayam has 
reproduced in his book a different account of the same 
author. He thinks that vayu has sparsa, it acquires 
sabda from akasa, for it originates not purely from 
sparsa-tanmatra, but from sparsa and sabda- tanmatra. 
Teja in a similar way has sabda, sparsa and rupa, as it 
originates from rupa-tanmatra in combination -with 
sabda and sparsa-tanmatras. And so on. 

These bhutas under the process of quintiplication 
originate the effectual hhutas or mahabhutas. The 
mahabhutas have the respective quality and property of 
the predominating element besides what they acquire in 
the process of quintiplication. For example, Akasa 
acquires blueness, originally an effect of teja, vayu has 
sound, the original effect of ^^a and so on. The process 
of quintiplication has been explained above.* Srmij|asa- 
carya also thinks of the possibility of seven-fold combma- 


* Vide Tattvatrayam, p. 73. 

Evam paUclkaranei^a sarvei&ttt bMitinSm par^parofft misnhitv&cehtA- 
d&digu^a pmcakamapt sarvefu bhiitefu vidyate. 
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tion of bhutas with mahat and ahamkara. Mahat and 
ahaihkara must be thought of undergoing division and 
consequent combination with the product of quintiplica- 
tion to form the upadhi of an individual entity, for each 
entity has its buddhi, ahamkara and indriyas with its 
physical frame. The five elements in the process 
originate the cosmos, generally represented* in its causal 
state in the form of an egg. The creative effort has two 
designations in reference to the priority and posteriority 
of time. The effort immediately before the formation of 
cosmic egg is called samasti-srsti, and that immediately 
after it, is vyasti-srsti. The vyasti-srsti is the begin- 
ning of heterization and individuation. In the process 
of heterization evolve the upper, the middle and the 
lower planes of existence. 

Vedanta Desika, the author of the Nyaya Siddhan^ 
jana, denies knowledge to buddhi and attributes it to 
atman, for consciousness or knowledge is eternally 
inherent in it. He denies all virtues also to buddhi. 
He defines it as a state which evolution reaches just 
immediately before ahamkara and after avyakta. It is 
also called mahan. This, again, is sattvic, rajasic and 
tamasic due to the predominance of the constituent 
qualities, either of sattva, rajas and tamas. Ahaihkara 
is a state reached immediately before the indriyas. It 
is not the sense of an individual active agent (as often 
maintained). It originates the confusion between the 
body and the self. It lies at the root of all conceit and 
pride, originate as they do from the sense of undue impor- 
tance of a false individuality and want of clear know- 
ledge and discrimination. This, again, is sattvic, 
rajasic and tamasic. Indriyas originate from the 
sattvic-aharhkara, tanmatras from the tamasic. The 
rajasic ahaihkara puts sattva and tamas to evolution, 
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The author does not differ from the account already 
given of the origin of the indriyas, the organs of sense 
and organs of action. But he fights out the view that 
manas is both an organ of knowledge and activity and 
holds it to be an organ of knowledge, for, even if manas 
regulates the organs of activity, it can do so not 
spontaneously, but with full-consciousness. And this 
trait it is never devoid of. It is associated with every 
sense, and in itself the faculty of retention. It is located 
in heart. The word * manas ’ is also used in the sense 
of a mental stuff, the aggregate of buddhi, ahaihkara 
and citta with its corresponding psychoses. Citta is 
the faculty of reflection and judgment (cintavrtti). 
Sarhkalpa, the volitional functioning, has also a place in 
the collective psychoses and is attributed to the collec- 
tive mental consciousness called antahkarana or manas. 
This puts aside the Sarhkhya scheme of antahkara^ia as 
an aggregate of buddhi, ahaihkara and manas.* Vedanta 
Desikacarya does not countenance the view that tanmatras 
evolve directly from bhutadi, and that all tanmatras, ex- 
cept akasa, originate the bhutas in continuous succ ession, 
with the help of preceding tanmatras. He, on the other 
hand, maintains, that sabda originates akasa, each suc- 
ceeding tanmatra is a state in evolution between the 
two bhutas, the originated and the to-be-originated one.® 
This is in conformity with ^ruti texts (Taittiriya) where 
it is expressly laid down that vayu originates from 
ak^a, Vedanta Desika has vayu from sparsa- tanma- 
tra, and sparsa-tanmatra from ak^a. This, again, 
has a scientific interest and advantage over the S^khya 
and the Samhita schemes that it preserves the continuity 
of evolution intact. Nigamanta Desika also accepts 

Wi-iit Nydya StddhSnjanam, p 17 (}>ottom). 

* Jhd., p. 25, 11. 21-22. 
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the quintupHcation process to account for the origin of 
the cosmic system out of the basic elements, and the 
qualities of the originated bhuta‘5. He does not accept 
niyati as eternal, creative and regulative factor, besides 
the sum total of adrsta, formed in the course of evolu- 
tion. If any objective meaning is to be extended to 
niyati, it is the initial desire of a creative effort and 
expression. It also means the functional fitness of each 
creative potency. But in any case it is not to be 
supposed as an independent category of existence.* 
Desikacarya accepts kala as a category of existence, 
the principle which influences changes in the order of 
prakrti, but is fruitless in the order of spirits ; though 
it, in its supra-natural form, has an existence therein. 

Ramanuja and his followers have a list of subordinate 
categories, called adravyas. The thing-hood constitutes 
dravya, its negation adravyas. The adravyas are 
attributes and relations. Under the attributes we have 
sattva, rajas, tamas, sabda, sparsa, rupa, rasa, 
gandha and the sakti ; under relation, sarnyoga, union. 
Sattva is, again, pure or mixed. The pure sattva is. 
suddha sattva. Suddha sattva is dravya, for in itself 
it is a reality. This division of categories or existence 
reduces the seven categories of the Naiyayikas to two 
only. 

Sabda, sparsa, rupa, rasa, gandha are perceptible 
to the five senses. These are the products of quin- 
tuplication and not the original tanmatras.* These 
manifest different kinds and forms. 

Sarnyoga or union is of two kinds, inasmuch as it 
is effected among the categories or their products, e.g. 
the union of Isvara and kala illustrates the former 

* Vide NyOya StddhaUjnnatn, p. 40, 11. 1-8. 

* Vide YatindramatadtpUti, p. 94. 
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The application of sainyc^ to explain the relation of 
two eternal and ultimate existences is not happy, for 
this lends a certain amount of independence of, and 
externality to, kala. Logic would demand the inclusion 
ot kala in the integrity of the Absolute. The Saihkaritea 
identify it with mayiL 

Sakti is energy, the moving power. Each thing has 
an inherent sakti which causes transformation, change 
and evolution. The Ramanujists have adravyas instead 
of twenty-four gunas of Naiyayikas. 


MadkveCs Scheme. 

In the Madhva system under the category of sub- 
stances are included, besides jiva, Isvara or paratma and 
its Sakti-LaksmI, abyakrta ak^a, the non-originated 
ethereal expanse, prakrti, sattva, rajas, tamas, mahat, 
buddhi, ahaihk^a, manas, the indriyas, tanmatra and 
kala. The author of the Madhva Siddhantasara affirms 
that sattva directly emerges from prakrti, rajas from sattva 
and tamas, and tamas from sattva and rajas. Sattva in 
its original state is pure and unmixed. It should be 
noticed here that suddha sattva in Ramanuja’s system 
is by itself a different thing and has not been confused 
and identified with a prakrti-e volute. This difference 
is important.' Rajas is creative, sattva in rajas is 
preservative, tamas is destructive. Each of these ele- 
ments has a presiding conscious deityA Laksmi presides 
over avyakrta akasa, Rama over prakrti, ^rl over 
sattva, Bhu over rajas, Durga over tamas. Mahat 
directly evolves from the three gu^as. Brahmavayu is 
the presiding deity of mahan. Aharhkara with its 
three forms comes after and from mahan in it^ tamas. 
Buddhi or vijn^a originates from' mahat. It is an 
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element. It appears that both buddhi and ahathkara 
originate directly from mahan. Buddhi is influenced by 
ahaifikara in its rajasic aspect. It energizes buddhi. 
Manas comes next. Vaikarika ahamkara evolves 
ananas. It has four functions, when it deliberates and' 
desires, it is manas, when it rightly apprehends and 
justly reflects, it is buddhi, when it retains images and 
revives them, it is citta. Madhva's system has a departure 
here from the traditional Samkhya, the Samhita and the 
Ramanujist scheme. It is more akin to ^arhkarites’ 
division of antahkarana into its tour vrttis. The 
manas of Madhva does not in the least differ from the 
antahkarana of Sariikarites. The author draws a dis- 
tinction between buddhi and aharhkara as tattvas 
(evolutes) and buddhi and aharhkara as functions on 
vrttis of the mental consciousness. The indriyas, 
organs of knowledge and activity, originate from taijasa- 
ahamkara, the tanmatras, from tamas-aharhkara, the 
bhutas directly from tanmatras, indirectly from ahaih- 
kara. Such is Madhva’s scheme. It does not materially 
differ from the other schemes except in a few details.' 

Nimvarkas Scheme, 

We have almost a similar account in the Nimvarka 
School. Prakrti and kala are inherent. Kala is a 
separate element, eternal, expansive and continuous. 
Prakrti is under the influence of kala, kala is under the 
control of ISvara. It is the conditon of all changes 
and involution.^ 

The evolution of prakrti has almost the same 
account everywhere for it follows chiefly the Sarhkhya 
scheme. The homogeneity of the equable state soon 

^ Vi^e Madhva StddkSntas&ra 

* Vid« VadOntayatna MoMfufd, p. 38. 
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passes off, and evolution begins. This initial start and 
the continuity are due to the potencies o£ karma of the 
previous cycle and the viksana of Isvara. As soon as karma 
is ripe for fruition, the process starts. Mahat is the first 
evolute. Ahaifikara comes next. Ahamkara causes con- 
jfusion of body with self. Manas has a unique sense in 
the Manjusa. It has a diverse implication. It is manas, 
"when it wills. It is ahamkara when it superimposes the 
sense of I upon the body. It iscitta, when it reflects. This 
organ and its functions originate from sattvic-ahamk^a. 
Taijasa-aharnkara evolves the ten indriyas, the senses. 
The tanmatras and the maha-bhutas originate from 
bhutadi (tamas-ahamkara), sabda comes from bhutadi, 
ak^a from sabda. Sparsa-tanmatra comes from akasa, 
vayu from sparsa-tanmatra, and so on. These bhutas 
evolve gu^as, akasa evolves sound ; vayu, sound and 
sparsa ; teja, sound, touch and heat, ap, sound, touch, 
heat and rasa (capacity of effecting taste) ; prthivi, the 
above four qualities and the capacity of effecting smell 
and originating scent. Here authorities differ. Some 
trace the direct origin of the element and through them 
the bhutas.* 

Vallabha's Scheme. 

The story of evolution is the same in Vallabha. 
But the bent of Vallabha’s philosophy has lent to 
evolution a more direct relation with Isvara, and 
therefore, an inwardness wanting in the previous 
schemes. The effect, the evolution, is non-different 
from the cause, and as such the whole process 
in the clear light of Avikrta-Parin^avada is non- 
distinct from Brahman, which is both causa materia and 
effeciem of the creative order. Hence, the creative 


* fCtde the account given by Lokacarya 
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order is more an expression of Being than a transfor- 
mation. But it is not non-real. The scheme of 
expression in evolution has a signihcance for the gross 
intellect, which understands the order of things by causal 
nexus and has not the intuitive effort to feel the tr uth, 
the transcendent unity of Being and its expression. 
Vallabhacarya in his commentary on the Srimatbbaga- 
vata holds that every element in the creative order has 
its origin from Brahman. In the inward expression of 
Being Brahman is determinate conscious bliss, a 
determinateness possible through the differentiating 
predicates. Brahman has in it a dynamic necessity to 
express to itself in heterization, a beatific consciousness 
with its attributes of knowledge, bliss and activity.* 
Puru§ottama goes far to say that Brahman appears as a 
Bliss-figurate.* 

In the outward expression Brahman with maya 
evolves the world-system including the basic elements 
of the creative order, viz. : — dravya, karma, kala 
svabhava, and jiva. And this maya is the creative 
principle, and not the principle of causing confusion. 
And these elements are to be thought as non-dis- 
tinguished from it, for in the creative order, they are its 
emanations. Vallabha in his Subhodhini has it tha^ 
these elements, though manifold, are in essence identical, 
for nothing metaphysically real, except Brahman, exists. 
For empirical consciousness they have a value and 
existence, for spiritual consciousness they immerse in 
Being and its expression.^ Dravya is the lausa materia 

» Vide /*yai<A««ra/«aAara by Punasottamacarya, ch ii, p 160,11 6-10. 

• yu^also Bh&gavata, ch. n. S, 17. 

® See BftdgavaCa, commentary oq ch. u, 5 13-14. 

Tefim4>a*fuinlbfi yadt bhagavineva tattvam tadA tatkAryi^Sftt sutardmeva 
tadevaiativani bhavah . 
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of the evolution. Karma is the destiny. Kala is the 
principle, which causes vibration (viksobha), svabhiva, 
the principle of transformation, and jiva, the enjoyer. 
Dravya is the matter, which kala under destiny 
energizes and vibrates, and the inherent tendency or 
svabhava of the dravya starts the process of transfor- 
mation, yielding to jlva, the fruits of its karma. ‘ 
Karma and svabhava are embodied in kala (Kalasam- 
sabhutaip karmasvabhavam). Kala imbibes in it sattva 
and is the sattvic manifestation of Isvara. It has three 
forms: — (i) adhidaivika, (2) adhibhoutika, (3) 
adhyatmika. Adhidaivika kala is time undivided and 
eternal. Isvara is this kala. Kala viewed as and 
determined by succession of events, especially of outer 
nature, is adhibhautika kala, and when viewed as having 
magnitude equal to that of atma is ^hyatmika. 
Karma has an objective import, and it implies the sum- 
total forces or tendencies. It is not inherent in atman, 
though it determines the individuality and its progress 
and possibilities. The evolution of mahat, ahaihkara 
and the tattvas follows the traditional account. > The 
three-fold aharhkara is attributed to the three saktis, the 
sattva with jnana sakti, the rajas with kriy^akti, tamas 
with dravya sakti. The first originates knowledge, 
the second, energy, the third, the elements. The 
tanmatras are objects of yogic perception. Indriyas 
originate from rajas, manas from sattva element^ the 
tanmatras from tamas-ahaihkva. 

Rasa is the tanm^ra of apa. This rasa has no 

* Vide Bhtgavata. 

Dravyatn adhtbh&tatfi samaviytk&raipain mahSMiUS$k kartna yogaia 
fanmammittatfi iSdAdra^tift cvAiriUhkitaswmkiHratUpatficakaiogima, kfo- 
M«taA . . pannimaiiefu^^ 

* Vide PrasMUtarainikaara, p. 1%. 
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colour but has unspeakable sweetness. In its effectual 
form, i.e. as apa it gives various tastes, e.g. sweetness, 
bitterness, pungent, sour and various shades of combina- 
tion of them. It originates after rupa, and in combina- 
tion with it it originates gandha. 

Gandha is the essence of prthivi. It has an 
unmanifested and a manifested form, a causal and an 
effectual form. It originates after rasa and in 
combination with it. 

Rupa is the tanmatra of tejas. It originates after 
vayu and in combination with it. U originates rasa. 
It has a causal and an effectual form. In effectual form 
it manifests various colours. 

Sparsa is the tanmatra of vayu. It originates after 
sabda, and in combination with ^kasa. It evolves 
rupa. And so on. 

The five Mahabhutas originate from the tanmatras. 



CHAPTER VI 


SOURCES OF KNOWLEDGE 

The validity of knowledge — Svatah prama^iyavada, Paratah 
pramapyavada — The Mimamsakas’, the Vedantists’ and the 
Naiyayikas’ position considered — The definite sources of know- 
ledge — Perc^tion — Advaita theory, Ramannjists’ theory, Madh- 
vites’ theo?!^ Vallabhites’ theory — The meaning of vrtti — Mean- 
ing of perception — The object of perception in Advaitism and 
Vai§navism — Inference — Advaita theory — Ramanujists’, Madh- 
vites* and V allabhites' theories of Inference — Forms of Inference 
— Upamana — Arthapatti — Anupalabdhi — Agama. 

In speaking of the sources of knowledge, the problem 
which demands our attention in the beginning is wha t 
constitutes the validity of knowledge. Knowledge has 
its sources in perception, inference, authority, etc., but 
in every case the validity is what constitutes the chief 
problem. 

There are chiefly two issues : — 

(i) The validity of knowledge is instituted in know- 
ledge itself. The truth of knowledge is self-evident and 
self-constituted. 

(ii) The validity of knowledge is .imported from 
without and imposed upon it. Knowledge has by itself 
no character (nisvarupa). 

The former asserts that knowledge carries with it its 
own conviction and proof ; the latter affirms that know- 
ledge itself has no character, Ijts conviction and proof 
mainly rest with the guna or property of acquainting us 
with truth, a property, which is not its own, but imposed 
from without, j The former is technically called Svatah 
pram^yavada, the latter is called Paiatah pramanyavada. 
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Upon this problem the teachers of philosophy are 
divided : — * 

(1) The teachers of the Samlchya school maintain 
that the proof and the disproof are equally self-cons- 
tituted and self-dependent (svatah). 

(2) The Naiyayikas make them dependent upon 
extraneous causes (paratah). 

•(3) The Mimarnsakas hold that the proof is 
self-constituted, the disproof depends on external 
conditions. 

tThe first apparentl) maintains that since knowledge 
is its own cause and proof, it can establish or disesta- 
blish itself, and this capacity is inherent in its nature. 
Such an affirmation is apparently self-contradictory. 
Knowledge cannot affirm its own proof and disproof. 
The truth of knowledge consists in recording things as 
they are ; and the same knowledge cannot inform confor- 
mity or non-conformity and as such be both the source 
of proof and disproof or falsity. 

But it may be contendei that the proof and the 
disproof do not refer to identical cognitions, but to 
individual specific cognitions, so that an individual 
cognition is self-proved, another disproved by itself. 
We can have thus the validity and invalidity of 
knowledge constituted in itself. 

Such a position commits us to an absurdity. Since 
there is nothing to indicate what constitutes proof and 
disproof besides knowledge, we cannot distinguish 
between truth and falsity of cognitions. If knowledge 
originates its own truth and falsity without reference to 
anything else, the hypothesis of specific differences of 
individual cognitions cannot be much helpful in avoiding 


ViAe SarvadarSana Samgraha, JaimiDi DarSana. 
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the apparent contradiction of the position which makes 
the proof and the disproof of knowledge self-constituted. 

The Mimamsakas hold the self-constituted truth of 
knowledge. Truth of knowledge is inherent in know- 
ledge, it is not imposed from without, for, as Kumarila 
in his Sloka Vartika beautifully puts it ‘ asakti ’ or a 
virtue which is not existent by itself cannot be created 
otherwise. * If knowledge cannot exactly determine its 
proof or truth by itself, nothing can, and experience 
becomes impossible When knowledge is clear, distinct 
and free from defects due to internal or external condi- 
tions, knowledge constitutes its own proof. Even in 
false perceptions, knowledge is not false, the falsity lies 
in the non-discrimination of a presentation from a re- 
presentation. The presentation and the representation 
are true, the falsity arises from a confusion of their 
distinctive characters. 

The definite consciousness of the presentation is its 
own proof, and for this no reference is made to anything 
besides what constitutes the presentation. The presen- 
tation in perception, inference and sabda has a definite- 
ness attached to each, and this definiteness is due to 
different causes. In perception it is due to sense-touch, 
in inference, it is due to invariable concomitance 
between the hetu and the sadhya, in sabda it is due to 
right syntactical combination. 

Svatah pramanyavada in its emphasis upon the self- 
constitution of knowledge makes knowledge impersonal 
and objective : impersonal, because knowledge owes its 
origin to itself, objective, because its validity is not due 
to anything besides itself. In this way all forms of 

' Vide SlokavUrhka, Codan&sutram, 47 

Svatah sarvapratndnSnStfi prSmS^utrttt gamyatSm. 

Na At svato'satt iaUth AarUynmamyttta iakyate. 
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Jctiofvledge, perceptual, inferential, or sabda (authority) 
become independent of all subjective influences and 
acquire the impress of impersonal truth. The fixing of 
meanings to words, their combination and syntactical 
connexion become independent of all personal infiuence. 

The Veda ntin agrees ^h Cit* 

sukhacaryya deHhes svatatva as what is ‘ originated in 
knowledge, and not originated in anything besides 
knowledge.’ ' 

It is not only true of transcendental knowledge, it is 
equally true of empirical knowledge. In experience the 
truth of knowledge is not dependent upon any other 
cause besides what produces it. In transcendent intui> 
tion the truth cannot be created by anything else besides 
intuition, for no such thing exists ; self-evidence and 
self-intuition prove the truth. It has another mark in 
a negative way, the inconceivability of its non-existence. 
The thought of its non-existence proves its truth. 
Intuition is then its own proof. 

■' Empiric intuition has an undeniable reference to 
sense-contact in perception, to mental consciousness 
with samaskaras in dream, and to the subtle vibration of 
avid) a in dreamless sleep. Even in these cases the 
self-constituted proof of empiric intuitions cannot be 
questioned, for, though the specific intuitions are caused 
by specific causes, still the truth or the proof of these 
intuitions is not dependent upon anything besides what 
constitutes the specific knowledge. With the specific 
conditions present knowledge carries with it a conviction, 
and to this end it does not require a confirmation from 
any other source. 

^ Vide CUsukki, ch. i, Svaiastvanirukti, p. 122 

VtiniUtasimagrifanyatve sail iadatmkiohetvajanyatvant PramiyAk 
svaiasivatit nUma. 
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In Advaita Vedanta the false perception in know- 
ledge, for the moment, is not false. It is true in the 
particular universe in which it is formed. The differe nt 
forms of existence possess some amount of being, and as 
such the illusory perception is illusory when it is sub- 
lated, and not till then, it has a being. In this sense 
empiric intuitions are all true, and their truth and proof 
are self-developed and self-formed. When the empiric 
intuition in one form is suolated, it is undoubtedly 
sublated by a higher: form under a different condition. 
The sublated form appears false, because the conditions 
giving rise to it are not absolutely true, but relatively 
so. ^i^ven^ in false knowledge the knowledge ol._an 
existence is true, though the special character is 
false. 

Paratah pramanyavada makes knowledge dependent 
upon an outward reference, i.e. it requires a reference to 
an element not involved in its own origination. It also 
demands a certain character of this reference, its being 
free from all defects. Knowledge, to be true, must refer 
to this mark, it has no self-constituted character of its 
own. It is, in the words of the Sastra-Dipika, nisva- 
bhava. Its truth as well as its falsity are equally 
dependent upon a reference besides its own self ‘and 
being. n 

The difficulty of this is apparent. It leads 

on to an infinite regr^^^^PUcnowledge by itself is 
incapable of giving its owj^Hpi^ hone can establish its 
truth or validity. The deigPB for a reference is unceas- 
ing, as one reference will require the proof of another. 
No rest can we have in the process. And the problem 
remains eternally the same. * 


^ Vide ^Ssira DifitAd, p. 78. (Beneraii Edition.) 
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In the Nyaya School this reference is invariably held 
to be an inference. Doubt precedes knowledge and its 
proof. The question of proof, the school thinks, alone 
arises when there is an active demand for it. And this 
demand is furnished by doubt. In Svatah pramanyavada 
the demand has no place, as all knowledge therein is its 
own proof. Doubt is impossible, and the demand of 
proof is absent. To put it in the words of the Siddhanta 
Muktavali, ‘ If knowledge is already known, then its 
proof IS also known,’ how then is the doubt possible ? 
If knowledge is not known, then doul^t cannot arise. In 
this way doubt cannot arise and search for proof cannot 
begin. Svatah pramanyavada has no suhicient ground of 
starting the problem. * 

The necessity of proof arises with the oiigination of 
doubt. Doubt denies the self-constituted character of 
knowledge and requires sufiicient proof befoie it can 
yield to belief. And this demand of pi oof is satisfied 
by inference : ‘ This knowledge is correct, as it originates 
a definite desiie for a thing which truly exists. ’ The 
Naiyayikas thus make the truth of all knowledge 
dependent upon inference. Inference is the supreme 
test of the truth or falsity of knowledge. 

The above afiirmation is not tenable. It pushes the 
problem to further complexities. If knowledge has in 
itself no ground of its^^H|^, how can inference 
establish this validity P^^^Hwhat ground is there 
to suppose that inferenoflHpr is valid ? We may 
require another inference to pjbve validity. This leads 
on to an infinite regress. The process of determining 


^ Vide NySya Stdd/i&nta Muki&vait, 

ProMiSivami na svato grtthyatp samiaySnupapatttttt^ — tatra hi yadi jhinaui 
initaift, tadi tvanmate prarAHnyarp. jniUameveti kathatp, satftiaya^. 
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the validity of knowledge must have a finality. And 
what necessity is there to refer this finality to something, 
besides knowledge and its own causes ? 

Moreover, to make doubt the invariable condition 
of the proof and the truth of knowledge is to ignore 
facts. The precedence of doubt before knowledge and the 
consequent demand of proof is not a psychological fact. 
Psychologically, doubt arises when the connative 
adaptation has a sudden check, the reflex conscious 
current turns upon itself and assumes a reflective and 
critical attitude. In such cases critical reflection and 
inference have incalculable value and give inestimable 
service. They set the doubt at rest. But in cases 
where no such necessity arises, there is no demand for 
appealing to a reference outward. The ideas have an 
even flow and the connative adaptation is continuous. 
Unless the ideas cairy with them their own validity, 
every case of connative effort would demand an external 
test of its validity, and lire and adaptation would be 
impossible. 

The Naiyayikas make the logical attitude more 
prominent in the demand of a proof in knowledge, the 
Miniarnsakas on psychological instinct cannot but accept 
the convincing force of ideas and cognitions. 

Vedantism has gone to the limit of accepting the 
creativeness of idec-forces. Even in false creation, the 
knowledge is not false, the falsity is due to external 
causes, which obstruct clear discrimination, but the con- 
struction is not false. It bolds on even temporarily. 
Knowledge in positing the locus gives us correct in- 
formation and is thus far true. The falsity is created 
not by knowledge but by extraneous causes. We 
conclude then : the proof of knowledge is self-constituted, 
the falsity is created by ext; aneous ‘causes. 
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The distinction of formal and material test of truth 
does not bear exact correspondence between svatah 
pramanyavada and paratah praraanyavada. Self-con- 
sistency and self-constitution are the demands of the 
svatah pramanyavada and this element of self-constitution 
introduces a reference which is not implied in self-consis- 
tency. This reference is a necessity as it keeps in view 
the way in which knowlede^e originates. Such proof 
extends to perception, inference, authority, etc. Paratah 
pramanyavada makes knowledge dependent upon an 
outward reference, inasmuch as it » tiers the truth and 
falsity of knowledge to something besides knowledge. 
Paratah pramanyavada has a close resemblance to the 
material test of truth, for it ascribes no character to 
knowledge, its truth or falsity has an invariable reference 
to exact or inexact resemblance with an outward thing or 
object. 

We may now pass on to the sources of knowledge. 

Advaitists ’ Theory of Perception, 

Perception has different implications in Advaita 
Vedantism. It is immediate consciousness, the absolute 
cognition, the psychological minimum of indeterminate 
consciousness. It is transcendent apperception. Per- 
ception as a psychological process is a determinate cons- 
ciousness of an object or of the self knowing the object. 

It is internal and external. 

External perception implies the i^lentit) of the 
percipient-consciousness with the object-cousciousness. 
The object-consciousness is the locus of the object and 
directly reveals it. The immediate knowledge of the 
object to the subject supposes that the percipient-cons- 
ciousness must acquire an identity with the object- 
consciousness. 
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This identity is established by the mental cons- 
ciousness (the manas) flowing out through the sense 
channels (orifices) and by its modification into the 
object form. This intermediate process establishes 
the identity and the object is immediately seen and 
perceived. Perception implies the destruction of the 
concrete ignorance by the vrtti-consciousness and the 
expression of the object by the percipient consciousness. 

The external perception is marked by the antah- 
karana going out through the senses. The out-going 
antahkarana soon gets the form of the object. The 
transformation is called vrtti. Vrtti is a psychosis which 
acquires a definiteness due to the functioning of mental 
consciousness according to a mould and form. Cons- 
ciousness in that determinate form removes the 
ignorance and establishes the identity of the percipient 
and object-consciousness. 

It has been customary to hold that the perception of 
an object requires the coincidence of vrtti-caitanya and 
visaya-caitanya. But the perception of the subject as 
knowing the object requires the coincidence and identity 
of triple consciousness — pramatri. visaya and vrtti- 
caitanya. It gives us a clear perception of the self. 
This distinction is not maintained by Krsnananda 
Sarasvatl. Perception is the expression of an object by 
the saksi or the percipient consciousness. Saks! gives 
the illumination by the virtue of its being the witness- 
consciousness. It has the capacity of revealing all 
things, including the subject and the object.* In the 
perception of objects or facts, the object through the 
perceptual process is put before the witness-conscious- 
ness and is revealed. The element ‘ subject-conscious- 


^ Vide SidtUBnia StddhSnjanam , Part I, p. 139, para 2. 
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ness, is there, yet it does not come up in prominence 
before the saksi. In the perception of the self as 
knowing the fact, the two elements are brought in clear 
perspective of the saksL The coincidence of the 
visaya-caitanya and the vrtti-caitan)a can hardly 
explain the perception of the object, for perception has 
a reference to the subject. The praraatri-caitanya 
accompanies vrtti-caitanya. though it may not be fully 
cognized. Saks! causes ill revelation, be it of the 
logical subject or the object. And perception indicates 
the way in which both of them aic focussed in the 
percipient-consciousness. Pramatri-caitanya does not 
go out, it sits upon the functions (vrit‘ / ^f conscious- 
ness. Advaitism recognizes three aspects of conscious- 
ness in perception. Saks! is the transcendent though 
expressive consciousness, Piamatri-caitanya is the 
logical subject-consciousness, visaya-caitanya is the 
object-consciousness and vrtti-caitanya is the conscious- 
ness immanent in the psychological process. 

The psychological object of peiception is the con- 
crete thing, the inetajihysical object is the consciousness 
immanent in the thing, f jr knowledge has for its object 
what is covered by ignorance. 

Vrtti is the transformation of the mental conscious- 
ness in the form of an object. The antahkaraijia is a 
dynamic entity and is unceasingly active in receiving 
the forms of objects. It goes out through the sense 
channels and is engrafted on a thing. It takes on it its 
mould. It takes the impression of the object. 

The function of vrtti is two-fold : — 

(1) To establish relation between the subject and 
the object. 

(2) „ To remove ignoi^nce. 

The former suits’ the realitdic account of the Vedantic 
30 
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theory of perception, the latter the idealistic account 
which accepts nothing external to the self. Vrtti only 
gives expression to what is hidden^pr we can go so far as 
to say that vrtti is creative, for in this account percipii 
is esse. 

RamSnujists^ Theory of Perception. 

Knowledge, to be true, must acquaint us with the 
thing just as it is and just as it behaves. Such 
knowledge is called Prama. Viparjyaya is false know- 
ledge and opposed to Prama. Perception, to be true, 
must give us knowledge in the above sense. * 

Perception 's the immediate consciousness of an 
object. Th’ '’”\‘imediateness may be unconditioned or 
conditioned. God alone possesses the former. In finite 
beings unconditioned knowledge is not generally possi- 
ble. They can occasionally get over the limitation of 
the senses and acquire a fitness for mystic vision. 
Consciousness, according to Ramanuja, is all-expressive. 
Avidya and the senses create a bar to all-expressiveness 
and so long as these are operative in man, he cannot 
expect to possess the intellectual intuition of God. But 
with the limitation removed, the finite beings acquire the 
all-knowingness of God. 

Save and except the intuitive yogic consciousness, 
the immediate knowledge in perception is conditioned by 
the senses. 

Sense-perception is always external. There is no 
internal oi manas-perception. The self with its attri- 
butes is expressive, and as such a definite process in the 
form of internal perception is not thou^jh't necessaVy'.^ 


* Vide Nydya PariSuddht, p 38 . 
■ ibid , p. 41. 

AfdnasapratyakfamapyasmddddinS 


^ nastyeveti vrddhasa^pradSyah , 

9imasvarupasya tadharmabhntajMf,^^^^^ prabaSaivU, 
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Perception is, again, determinate and indeterminate. 
Determinate perception gives a concrete cognitive and 
recognitive unity. Perception is indeterminate when 
the notion is not fully developed in its concreteness.* 
Though" the relational concreteness through recognition 
is not developed, still the specific character of apprehen- 
sion as apprehension makes the knowledge somewhat 
concrete and determinate. 

External perception is immediate consciousness of 
objects conditioned by the senses. Here we have 

(i) the contact of the senses with the object ; 

(ii) and through the object, its qualities and forms 
are brought in touch with the senses. The former is 
called Samyoga, the latter Samjuktasrayana.* 

Madkvaites' Theory of Perception. 

Jayatirtha draws a distinction between kevala and 
anupram^a. True knowledge is kevala pram^a, and 
that which gives us such knowledge is anuprama^a. 
Anupramai^ia is perception, inference and agama. Anu- 
pramana is the process and kevala pram^a is the 
knowledge acquired. 

When the Madhvaites speak of perception as a know- 
ledge of things through the contact with the senses, they 
add a qualification that this contact must be free from all 
defects, otherwise perception would be faulty. Perception 
therefore implies : — 

(1) The sense must be free from all defects. 

(2) The object must be capable of being perceived. 

(3) A contact of the senses with such objects. 


' Vide, Ny&ya PartSuddht, pp, 43, 44. 

* /btti., p. 42. 

VUayendrtya samvandhaSca dravye^u satttyogafy, dravySMieiu mpddifU 
iu santyuktdSraya^afit. * 
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The senses must be capable of receiving the 
impressions. To this end, it is necessary that the object 
should not be too near or too far off, unexpressed or 
similar. Some make perception impossible, others give 
false knowledge or create confusion. 

The Naiyayikas accept the following forms of contact 
of the senses with objects : — 

(i) Samyoga. — The union of the senses with the 
object, e.g. the contact of the organs of vision with the 
pot. 

{2) Saipyukta-samavaya. — The contact of the organs 
of vision with the gunas inherent in the object involved in 
the perception of redness of the pot. 

Two relations are indicated here : — 

(i) the relation of samyoga (union) between the 

senses and the objects ; 

(ii) the relation of co-inherence between the 

object and its gupas. 

The resultant relational consciousness is the 
combination of both. 

(3) We may go further to indicate a still finer 
relation between the senses, the object, its specific guijas 
and the generic attribute inherent in the gunas — this 
relational consciousness is called samyukta samaveta 
samavaya. 

These three forms come under samyoga. 

(4) Next comes samavaya : It is co-inherence 
(eternal) of either attribute or action in substance. The 
sabda is perceived by co-inherence, e.g. co-inherence 
exists between the expanse in the auditory end-organs 
and sound (sabda). This contact between the auditory 
organ and sound is samavaya. 

(5) Where the generic quality of sound is inherent 
in specific sounds we have a contact with the**generic 
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quality through samaveta samavaya (coinherence in the 
co-inherent). 

These two forms come under samavaya. 

(6) Next comes svarupa relation : which presents 
the adjectival theory of relational consciousness. Such 
a relation exists between (i) dravya and samavaya, thing 
and co-inherence, between samavaya and guria, co- 
inherence and attribute, ( 2 ) abhava and its locus, i.e. 
where abhava is perceived as a qualification of the locus, 
e.g. the absence of the pot in the flow. The svarupa 
relation is necessary to bring out more fully the being of 
samavaya and abhava. 

Janardan Bhatta (a Madhvite) refutes all forms of 
relational contact except union in perception. The 
senses can directly (by their projective force) express 
objects, and for such an expression an additional hypothe- 
sis of a relation between the senses and the object is 
deemed unnecessary. But contact implies union. 

The guna is identical with the guni, and no relation 
can be conceived among them. Samavaya is refuted as 
involving an infinite regress and with the refutation of 
samavaya, the forms of samavaya can have no hold. 
Ab' ava is directly peiceived, and we require no con- 
ception of relation. * 

Perception, as knowledge through the senses, does 
not merely imply external perception. The word 
‘ senses ’ has a double implication. * It denotes the 
subject-consciousness a.-, well as the natural organs of 
senses. With this meaning, perception through the senses 
becomes at once a source of knowledge of things, internal 


^ Vide Pramiinapaddhatt, Perception, pp. 26-27. 

* Vide Pram^napaddkati , p. 21 

/TtdnyaS^dena jn&nendnyamgfhyate iaddvtmdham, pranUHrsvarUpatit 
prdkria^Kett, iatrasvarupehdrtyatft s&k^Uyucyate. 
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and external. The subject-consciousness is called sak§i. 
The saksi reveals the self and its attributes, avidya, 
mind and its functions, the organs of sense, time and 
the unmodified ak^a. 

Madhvites speak of the saksi as svarupendriya. 
This svarupendriya (inner sense) is neither mind nor 
atman. It reveals the self. From the function the 
svarupendriya performs, we can regard it as the 
inner sense different from all other senses including 
mind but inherent in our essential being. It is the 
faculty of transcendental knowledge.* Isvara possesses 
it, yogis develop it and make it active in them. It is not 
developed in ordinary mortals. It is, strictly speaking, 
the faculty of spiritual intuition. We should note here 
that Vaisnavas accept spiritual bodies attached to every 
soul endowed with special faculties of spiritual functions 
(generally called aprakrta indriyas). I'he demand of a 
contact of objects with the senses is also carried in 
intuitive perception of atman and its attributes. 

The Madhvites seem to have been influenced by the 
Naiyayika supposition that even in internal perception 
a contact with the sense (manas) is necessary and 
therefore, have instituted a theory of Svarupendriyas.* 
Ramanuja has no such conception. Internal perception 
is according to him a self-expression. It is not strictly 
perception, as the word ‘ perception ’ by its traditional 
import implies a reference to the senses. 

The organs of sense are smell, taste, sight, touch, 
hearing and mind. Mind is the inner organ which 
directs and controls the organs of sense. Mind, in itself, 
is a retentive and reproductive faculty. 

^ Vide PratnUnapaddhali, p. 22. 

* Ibtd., p. 25. 

SvarUpendnyasylUinataddharviatr vtieia&akiy'a sanmkar^orstaiva 
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Perception is determinate and indeterminate. Indeter- 
minate perception gives us the abstract apprehension of 
the thing without reference to time, place or thing-hood. 
Determinate perception gives us the concrete apprehen- 
sion of the thing. This concreteness, according to the 
Naiyayikas* is due to many causes and has many forms. 
It may be due to an attribute (gupa), a definite action 
(kriya), a substance (dravya), a cla-^s idea (jati), a specific 
quality (visesa), co-inherence (samavaya), name (nama) 
and negation (abhava). ‘ 

Janardan Bhatta (a madhvite) dr-es not accept the 
two forms of determinate cognition, samavaya and visesa. 
Samavaya is an unnecessary additional hypothesis to 
establish a relation where there is no demand for a 
relation. Visesa, as convinced by the Naiyayikas as the 
differentia of atoms, has been ignored in this form, for 
the Vedantists do not accept the atomicity of matter, 
though visesa has been retained as a differentiating mark. 
Janardan Bhatta does not accept intermediate perception 
like the Naiyayikas, for he thinks that the thing and 
the qualification are presented simultaneously and since 
they qualify each other, knowledge becomes in its 
inception determinate.® But a contention may arise that 
the determinateness due to nama and abhava is not 
possible in the initial act of perception, for nama is 
not presented, but subsequently remembered, and the 
necessary reference of abhava (negation) to its pratiyogi 
(the object) is not also presented with the perception of 
locus. And, therefore, these perceptions are indeter- 
minate. 

This apprehension is groundless. Name is one of 
the many qualifications of a thing. True it is not presented, 

Vide Prafn&napadd/tatt, Pratyak^a Prakarana, pp 26, 27. 

* Vide PrSminapaddhait, p. 27 . 
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but subsequently represented, still knowledge may have 
other forms of characterization and be determinate. 

The perception of abhava is necessarily determinate, 
for abhava apart from a reference to the object has no 
meaning, nor can we conceive indeterminate negation. 
An indeterminate negation is one that negates nothing 
and is a contradicton in terms. The perception of 
abhava implies the knowledge of the locus and the 
non-apprehension of the pratiyogi, the object. This 
non-apprehension characterizes the locus as the locus of 
a negation. This characterization marks out the specia- 
lized form of the perception of negation. 

Vallabhites' Theory of Perception. 

Purusottamaji, the author of the Prasthana Ratnakara, 
does not accept the distinction of indeterminate and det- 
erminate perception. He holds that knowledge is always 
determinate. Perceptual consciousness is relational cons- 
ciousness. A relational consciousness does not neces- 
sarily presuppose indeterminate cognitions, otherwise 
any definite consciousness, e.g., a person with a trident, 
would imply an indeterminate cognition of the trident. 
But before the cognition of trident can be used as a term 
in relational synthesis, its knowledge must be definite 
and not indefinite. The distinction of two forms of 
relational consciousness, kevala visistabuddhi and 
vi.sistavaisistabuddhi, a non-qualified relational cons- 
ciousness and a qualified relational consciousness, one 
implying the predication of an attribute to the subject, 
the other implying predication of the predicate (with all 
the connotations of the subject term) to retain the form 
of intermediate cognition, is an unnecessarj hypothesis. 
Relational consciousness always demands a, definite 
knowledge of the terms of relation, and definiteness 
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implies determinateness Indeterminate knowledge is 
then not a possibility. Knowledge is definiteness and 
definiteness involves predication. ' 

The qualified relational consciousness (vaisistavisista- 
buddhi) does not deny the ordinary theory of predication 
— all determinateness in cognition implies a subject and 
a predicate. It only makes the determinateness still more 
determinate by the express demand of the full meaning 
of each term of the relation. Each term gives a predica- 
tive judgment, these judgments are synthesised in a 
definite concrete whole. 

The author draws a distinction between two kinds of 
determinate consciousness in perception (i) visistabuddhi, 

(2) samuha-alamvana. ^ The former is a predicative 
judgment, where the subject is always seen in relation to 
its predicate, the latter is also a judgment where other 
forms of relations come to the fore besides the predicate. 
But in no case knowledge is indeterminate. 

This determinate consciousness may take five 
forms : — 

(1) Samsaya. 

(2) Viparyaya. 

(3) Niscaya. 

(4) Smriti. 

(5) Svapna. 

Sainsaya and viparyaya originate from ignorance. 
Samsaya is doubt between two possibilities. Viparyaya 
is false or illusory perception. 

^ Vide PrasthUnariitnUkara, p. 9. 

l/tststajninam pratt yadvtSei>anajnSnasya kiranatvam niyaiam tadindra- 
yma grihyam&nsyatva iasya AnyathS dandamntkalpak&nantaram dandUt 
buddhth sydt Na ca vtSt^iavatsulabuddhtm pratigrhyamdna vtse^anain&nat- 
venakSranata, kevala mhstabuddfiim Pratt tva ' grhyamanenSpt tena sett 
vOcyant, dt^t&ntabh&venatadnhmyatne pramlin&bhliv&i . 

* Vide PrasthinaratHokara, p. 2. 

31 
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This theory is called anyakhyati i.e. the intellect 
under the influence of a strong idea sees the outward 
thing dififerent from what it is. * 

Perception is the knowledge acquired through the 
contact of object with the senses (tatra indriyartha 
satsamprayoga janyam jnanam pratyaksam). Manas is 
regarded as the sixth sense. The senses are atomic, not 
observable by themselves and capable of receiving 
objects which are fit to be received by them. 

Purushottamacaryya (a Vallabhite) conceives five 
forms of contact of the senses with their objects : — 

(a) Satpyoga— The union of the senses with their 
objects, e.g., the contact of the organs of vision with 
the pot. 

(fi) Samyukta-tadatmya — The contact of the organs 
of vision with the attributes or gunas inherent in the 
object involving a two-fold union between the organs of 
vision and their objects and the identity between the 
object and its attributes. The attributes are perceived 
by that form of contact known as samyukta-tadatmya. 

(c) Tadatmya — In the internal perception the 
mind receives the expressions of consciousness and bliss 
in tadatmya-relation, the relation of identity. 

(of) Samyukta-visesanata — The contact of the 
organs of vision with the locus of a negation or tiro- 
bhava. The locus is perceived by contact, samyoga, 
the negation as a predicate of the locus. The resultant 
relation in consciousness becomes saipyukta-visesanata. 
(e) Svarupa — the functions of minds are perceived 


* Vide Prasihimaratniikara, p 17. 

Tatp&rvotpannasyllnuvbh&vasya samskiratmanO. sthtiasyodbodhakath 
prdvatye tnoytkirihOkaravaa buddhtvrtttrm&yayi bahth knpyate Tadd sd 
purovartUnum sarvcUofp'iato vS’ vrttya bahtravabhctsata itt tKiytkasyd- 
nyasyatva khyltnddanyakhydtiniyatra vyavahryate, '■ 
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in themselves without implying any relation to anything 
besides themselves.* 

Of these relations svarupa is not strictly a relation. 
Svarupa is identity. T^atmya is not a relation, for it 
implies a distinction without a difference. But it is no 
identity. To distinguish it from samyoga, we call it 
identity, in fact it is an identity admitting of distinctions, 
but negating of difference. Sarpyoga is union, but not 
unity. 

The five organs of knowledge — the organs of vision, 
taste, hearing, touch and smell — are capable of giving us 
knowledge of the rupa, the rasa, the sahda, the sparsa, 
the gandha, respectively when they assume a manifest 
form fit to be received (udbhuta rupa). These forms of 
perception reveal the objects underlying these qualities 
and the relations of the qualities to the immanent 
objects. The five senses can perceive prthvi with 
its five qualities. The four senses, save the smell 
can perceive apa with four qualities. The three 
senses save the smell and the taste, can perceive teja, 
the two senses of the tvaca and the hearing, can perceive 
vayu, the eye can alone perceive akasa. Dik and kala 
(direction and time) cannot be directly perceived but 
only indirectly as qualifications of the perceived thing. 
The internal desires and passions are perceived by the 
manas. The self and its inherent attributes are not 
objects of ordinary perception. The sense of I is 
associated with ahaink^a, and through that is supposed 
to be cognized, but actually is not so cognized. 

We cannot close the account of perception without 
clearing up the meaning of the word vrtti. It has a 

* Vide Prasth&naratn&kara, PramAna Partccheda, p 117. 

LouktkOitu Pancavtdhah samyogah, todatmyam, saf/tyuHa-iada/myafft, 
stut$yukta rnttfa^aU, tiddtmyai^, svatHPaift celt Med&t, 
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frequent use in Advaita and Suddha-Advaita theory of 
perception. We must here stick to its psychological 
meaning. 

Vrtti, in the Advaita Vedanta, is the modification of 
mental-consciousness helping the acquisition of know- 
ledge by the removal of ignorance. This modification 
may be an internal psychosis, e.g., the affective or 
connative state. In this sense vrtti is a mental function- 
ing. In external perception it is a mental modification 
in the form of an object. In any case it does not lose 
its character of a mental modification. The Advaitins 
insist that in all forms of perception, internal or external, 
the mental-consciousness has a functioning and a definite 
modification. Such modification is called vrtti. 

The Suddha-advaitin, e.g., the author of the 
Prasthana-ratnakara ascribes determinate-consciousness 
(whatever the form may be) to vrtti or functioning in 
buddhi. Vrtti is the form grafted upon the eyes and the 
mental-consciousness by the object. When the object 
is withdrawn, the form still persists. The form is 
mental and is not inherent in the object. Had it been 
so, it would have been removed with the disappearance 
of the object. 

The Suddha-advaitins have followed the Saihkhyas. 
The Sarhkhyas conceive a vrtti to establish a relation 
between the senses and their distant objects. In such 
cases perception through a contact is not possible, and 
since the senses cannot move something must be 
conceived to establish a relation between the senses and 
their objects. And this is vrtti. Vrtti is a vibrative 
influence which issues from ahaifik^a and through the 
senses goes out to the objects and reveals them. It is 
a form of aharhkara. It should be remembered here 
that the sense-organs are e volutes bf ahaihk^. Vrtti 
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is an influence that goes out of ahariikara and takes the 
form of the object. Ultimately its function comes to 
catch the form of the object and graft it upon buddhi.* 
The author of the Prasthana-ratnakara accepts this 
conclusion and opines that vrtti is not a separate evolute 
nor a separate faculty of mental-consciousness, but a 
temporary functioning of buddhi due to the timely 
agitation of sattva and rajas. ^ 

It will be evident from what has gone before that 
Advaitism has three different positions in perception : — 

(1) Transcendental in the sense that intuition is 
the absolute percipience, the immediate consciousness. 

(2) Idealistic in the sense that to be perceived is 
to be directly connected with saksi, esse is percipii.^ 
The psychological object in this sense have no existence 
independent of the subject. 

It has two forms inasmuch as the object is 
conceived different or not different from the percipii, 
both forms belong to Drsti-srsti vada. 

(3) Realistic in the sense that the perceived 
object has an existence independent of the percipient- 
consciousness. Sarhkara in the refutation of the Vijna- 
navada has laid emphasis upon the reality of subject and 
object in perception. There he appears quite realistic. 

The Ekajivavadis accept the second position, the 
Vahujivavadis, the third position. The second one 
naturally maintains the immediacy in perception, for the 
object here is in direct cognizance of the witness-intel- 
ligence. 


* Vide Prasthdnaratndkara, p. 124 

* Ibtd, 

Ktntu buddhitailvasya k&taksubdha sottvadtgntfakrto'vasth&inSe^fa eva. 

® VideJCrsnananda’s definition of perception— vedyatvMfi pratttk^- 
yatvcm. 
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The third theory also comes to the same conclusion, 
because in Vedantism we do not draw a distinction 
between the perception of a thing immediately and the 
perception of a thing mediately through its reflection 
upon the mind. In each case perception is the immedi- 
ate consciousness of the object. 

The Vaisnava teachers agree among themselves on 
the theory and the object of perception. They have the 
realistic position in perception. For them the object of 
perception is neither illusory, nor a mere psychosis. It 
is a thing existing external to the. subject. They 
maintain that this thing is perceived as it is and in 
itself with all its qualities, but this perception is not an 
immediate cognition nor transcendental intuition of the 
yogis, but it is a process through the senses, but not 
necessarily mediate, if we do not exclusively confine 
immediacy to intuition. Here we have the sense- 
immediacy, though not the intuition-immediacy. 

Theory of Inference. 

Inference gives us the knowledge of a thing through 
a mark the thing possesses, when we cannot directly 
perceive it. It gives us a conclusion through the invari- 
able concomitance between the thing and the mark, the 
relation between the major and the middle terms. The 
undeniable relation between the middle and the major 
terms leads on to another relation. Inference then is a 
system of relations in which we get a new position out of 
established relations. 

Inference generally is composed of five members 
when it is an art of establishing a conclusion to others, 
e.g. 

(1) The mountain has fire, 

( 2 ) because of the smoke, 
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(3) wherever there is fire, there is smoke, 

(4) this mountain has smoke, 

(5) therefore it has fire. 

The first one is the conclusion. The second gives 
the hetu, or the reason, the third gives us the major 
premise and a concrete illustration of the concomitance 
of the hetu and the sadhya, the fourth gives us the 
concomitance of the middle and the minor terms, the 
fifth is the conclusion. The Vedantists hold that the 
first three or the last three members of the above are 
enough to give us a conclusion. We do not require the 
full five members. The third is essentially necessary. 
Nigamantha Mahadesika (Ramanujist) says that there is 
no law about the constituent members of inference, it 
may be three or five, or it may require one vyapti or two 
vyaptis, as the occasion demands it. Vyapti is the sole 
ground of inference. How then is vyapti established ? 

According to the Advaita Vedanta vyapti is not an 
inference. It is only a sarpskara generated by the 
observation of concomitance between hetu and sadhya : 
it is a permanent trace left upon consciousness and not 
an inference consciously drawn by the examination of 
the positive and the negative instances. The positive 
instances alone are thought sufficient to produce the 
belief of invariable concomitance and to leave an impres- 
sion of this concomitance upon mind. The negative 
instances furnish a justification to it. We read in the 
Paribhasa ‘ The vyapti is established by the observation 
of concomitance as supported by the non-observation 
of non-concomitance.’ The non-observation of non- 
concomitance proves the rule by the exclusion of contra- 
dictory instances but not by the observation of the 
agreement, of the absence of hetu and sadhya. 

Advaita Vedanta ’further holds that the number of 
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instances is not essential or absolutely necessary to the 
vyapti. The only thing that counts is the observation 
of invariable concomitance between the hetu and the 
sadhya, it matters not if we observe the concomitance 
once or many times.* Vedanta in laying no stress on 
the number of instances differs from the empirical view 
of the general proposition that the value of the major 
promises will be greatly increased if the range of 
experience is wide and the number of instances actually 
observed is numerous. The major premise sets forth 
the objective connexion between the hetu and the 
sadhya. The Advaita Vedantin seems to think that 
the multiplication of the instances are quite immaterial 
for the purpose. Psychologically the enumeration of 
instances increases our belief in the proposition, but 
logically the objective connexion is all that is needed 
to lend a support to conclusion. The ground and 
origin of our belief in this connexion is more a psycho- 
logical than a logical question. The Vedantists are more 
careful about the impression of the concomitance than 
about the ground of the belief in it. The particular 
instances observed do not work separately in the mind, 
they leave a cumulative impression, a general tendency 
to think the hetu and the sadhya in invariable concomi- 
tance, and this becomes the ground of inference. 

Nigamantha Mahadesika (a Ramanujist) defines 
vyapti to be an invariable concomitance between hetu 
and sadhya, a relation not vitiated by upadhi. An 
upadhi is that which covers the major term, but not the 
middle term. When such an upadhi is present, it 
makes inference impossible. The vyapti must not be 


^ Tacca sakacSra darSanam bhuyodarsanam sakrddarSane^ft veh vtSe^o 
nddarantyah, sahacdfodarSanatvasyatva prayoiaktatvIU. 
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vitiated this wise, and the invariable concomitance when 
it is not thus vitiated is the true foundation of vyapti. 

This invariable concomitance is established, according 
to Varadavisnu Misra, by the observation of a nutnber 
of instances. The author of the Tatvaratnakara thinks 
that an observation of a single instance of concomitance 
is enough. Nigamantha' Mahadesika opines that the 
multiplication of instances is useful inasmuch as it leaves 
a cumulative impression which by counteracting the 
possibility of upadhi establishes the truth of the invaria- 
ble concomitance without the least trace of doubt.* In 
thus laying an emphasis upon a cumulative impression 
the Ramanujists accentuate the importance of the 
psychological basis of the vyapti. The cumulative efifect 
produces conviction, a conviction which is not obtainable 
by an observation of a single instance. The observation 
of a single instance may give us the objective connexion 
between the hetu and the sadhya, but the multiplication 
of instances can produce unfailing conviction and 
removes all doubt. 

Herein Nigamantha Mahadesika differs from the 
Advaita Vedantists who lay stress upon the observation 
of concomitance ; the consideration of the number 
of instances bring to the fore the origin of our belief in 
the concomitance, and the observation of a large number 
of instances produce-, a habit and an expectation in 
mind. But both agree in thinking that the objective 
connexion between the hetu and the sadli>a is not 
established upon anything besides invariable con- 
comitance. 

Janardana Bhatta (a Madhvite) defines vyapti to be 

^ Vide Nyiya partSuddhi, p. 54 

TatrSpi bhuyodarSanajantia$ainskllrasamudayS.dhinavtmarsa vtie^eno- 
pUdhtsatnbMvanSmuccfnffdatdmhSankasofiibandantyaniaitddhtnttcastddhatn. 

. 32 
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invariable concomitance. But he conceives the invariable 
concomitance in a negative way. It is not the co-existence 
of the middle and the major terms in the same locus just 
as Naiyayikas conceive. They define this concomitance 
in negative terms. Vyapti is a negative concomitance. 
Wherever the major term is absent, the middle term is 
also absent. Such a negative concomitance between 
the absence of hetu and the absence of sadhya is vyapti. 
It is based upon the agreement of non-concomitance. 
The invariable concomitance of the hetu and the sadhya, 
generally called sahacarya, is, according to the Madhva 
school of logicians, this negative form of invariable 
concomitance. Madhvites argue that vyapti is not 
established by the co-existence of the hetu and the 
sadhya. Experience shows that hetu and the sadhya 
might have different locii, e.g., when we infer rain in the 
hills from the swelling of the rivers below. To cover 
all cases of inference, the Madhvites define vyapti in 
this negative way. * 

Janardana Bhatta speaks of different forms of con- 
comitance in his Prasthanapaddhati. 

(1) Concomitance of the hetu and s^hya in the 
same time and space. 

(2) Concomitance in time but not in space. 

(3) Concomitance in different space and time. 

(4) Concomitance in all time but momentarily in 

space. 

(5) Concomitance in space but momentarily in 

time. 

(6) Concomitance of a limited with a wider cate- 
gory. 

* Vide Anuinanaprakarana, Praminapaddhatt, p. 29 
lyameva vy&pfith sOdhyenamnasadhanasySihivo' nuPapaUtKitbh&vena 
VtrMhdva tit sahacearyaniyamattKocyatt. ' 
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( 7 ) Concomitance of a wider with a limited 
category. 

(8) Concomitance of the constituents of the whole. * 
To cover all these cases the vyapti has been conceived 
as the concomitance between the absence ot the sadhya 
and the absence of the hetu. 

The author also enumerate^ certain relations which 
determine the invariable concomitance. These are co- 
relations between the diffeient dharmas. These co- 
relations are four in all, of which two are relations of 
compatibility and two are relations of incompatibility.* 

(1) Samavyapti, — wherever the dharma, (a), exists, 
there the dharma, (<J), also exists, the two attributes are 
co-extensive. 

(2) Visamavyapti — where the terms are of wider or 
less denotation, so that in all cases of (a), (/5) is, but in 
all cases of (<^), (a) is not. 

(3) Parasparapariharatvenaivavrtti — where the 
dharmas are mutually exclusive, e.g. («) and ((J) are 
mutually exclusive. 

(4) Kecitkvacitsamavista’api kvacitparasparapari- 
harenaivavartante — where the dharmas arc neither com- 
pletely exclusive nor completely identical. In some 
cases they meet, in some cases the} do not. 

These four forms of relations represent the relation^ 
presented in the four propositions U.A.E.I. 

ValMhttes Theory of Inference. Pra^^thancbrahiakara 

The author of the Prasthanaratnakara defines the 
vyJipti as the invariable co-existence of the hetu (the 
middle term) and the sadhya (the major term) in the 
same locus (paksa). Invariability implies an agreement 

* Vide Prami^apaddhhtt, p. 31. * JInd., p. 24. 
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in presence and absence of the hetu and the sadhya 
and vice versa, i.e., wherever the hetu is, the sadhya is ; 
wherever the sadhya is not, the hetu is not.* 

This invariable concomitance is a matter of direct 
experience. The enumeration of instances is not a 
pressing requirement to generate our belief in it. 
Experience leaves behind a -permanent impression or 
samskara. The samskara works out through memory 
and whenever the middle term is presented, memory 
calls up the invariable concomitance and infers the 
major term.^ 

Forms of Inference. 

Advaita Vedanta does not accept the three divisions 
of inference of Nyaya school, viz., Anvaya vyatireki, 
Kevala-anvayi, KevaLi-vyatireki. All inference is 
of the kind, viz. Anvayi, i.e., the inference on 
the ground of agreement in presence, i.e., positive 
concomitance. The Kevala-anvayi form of inference 
rests upon invariable and undeniable concomitance 
of hetu and sMhya — a concomitance, the negation 
of which cannot be conceived,^ e.g., the pot is know- 
able, because it is nameable. We get here an Anvaya- 
vyapti, whatever is nameable is knowable, but we can have 
no Vyatireki- vyapti — whatever is not knowable, is not 
nameable, for there is no concrete illustration to the 
point. Vedanta rejects this form of inference, for, 
according to it, nothing is eternal except Brahman. 
The negation of all things is thought possible and 
actually sought. According to the Nyaya system there 

^ Vide Prasth6naratnikara, p 139. 

TatkSca ukiarupSxiyabhtc&ravtStftam hetumstham sddhy&dhtfcarana 
VfUttvam vyapiih 

* Vide Prasth&narainikara, p 143 

* Vide Tattvacintimam — Anuminakhaniam. 
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are completely positive concepts. Their con esponding 
negative forms are non-existent. From the Vedantic 
standpoint there is nothing fully positive, except 
Brahman, and therefore, everything in the immanent 
order including the most positive of concepts is actually 
denied, so that there can be no fixed, unalterable and 
indestructive relation in the phenomenal order. 

Kevala-vyatireki (negative form of infeience) is 
inference founded upon negative non-concomitance, e.g., 
the earth differs from others because of smell. The 
argument analysed be put thus : if the earth is not 
different from others, then it is not possessed of smell. 
But it is possessed of smell. It is, therefore, different 
from others. This form of inference correnponds to a 
destructive hypothetical-categorical syllogism where we 
infer the negation of the hetu, fiom the negation of 
sadhya, the negation of the cause, from the negation of 
the effect. Such an inference is treated by the Vedantin 
under Arthapatti where we infer from the effect to the 
cause. * 

Now, that the Advaitists reject both the forms of 
inference Kevala-anvayl and Kevala-vyatireki — they 
cannot accept the third one which is inference based 
upon agreement of concomitance and agreement of 
non-concoraitance, e.g., where is smoke, there is fire ; 
(this is positive concomitance), where is no fire, there is 
no smoke (this is negative concomitance). One who 
cannot conceive a mark in complete agreement with 
anything in presence and absence must refuse to accept 
any form of inference based upon them. Hence the 
Vedantin accepts the inference known as anvayi, agree- 
ment on concomitance, invariable, but not undeniable. 


1 Vidrf Advattacttndnki, p 26, 
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Nigamantha Mahadesika (a Ramanujist) accepts the 
two forms in inference : — 

(1) Anvaya-vyatireki, (2) Kevala-anvayi. 

The former is an inference in which the vyapti or 
invariable concomitance is an agreement in presence and 
absence between the hetu and the sadhya. 

(i) e.g., Where is smoke, there is fire. 

This mountain has smoke. 

This mountain has fire. 

A concrete instance is cited. This is agreement in 
presence. 

(2) Where is no fire, there is no smoke, 

This mountain has m> fire. 

.'. This mountain has no smoke. 

A concrete instance is cited, e.g., a lake. Such an infer- 
ence requires two forms of invariable concomitance. 
The negative concomitance establishes the conclusion 
reached by positive concomitance. 

Nigamantha Mahadesika denies Kevala-vyatireka 
forms of inference. He follows Ramanuja. Ramanuja 
has it that Kevala-vyatireka cannot be established. 

They argue thus : Kevala-v)-atireki is based upon 
the negative form of vyapti, i.e., the concomitance 
between the negation of the sadhya and the negation of 
the hetu. And when this negative concomitance has no 
exception anywhere we have Kevala-vyatireki, e.g., the 
earth differs from everything, because of the smell. It 
is an exclusive instance of the negative concomitance 
between the absence of the sadhya and the absence of 
the hetu. In this case the major premise (whatever 
differs from the earth has no smell) — Nigamantha Maha- 
desika argues, cannot be established, for the example of 
this concomitance anywhere else cannot be found. Such 
a concomitance is found only in the earth. But t^iat is no 
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inference. The ‘ difference of everything from the earth ’ 
is centred in the earth and nowhere else and the con- 
comitance of the sadhya (itara vyavartta) and the hetu 
(gandha vattva) is not proved before and cannot be 
proved anywhere, and as such the ground of inference is 
not established anywhere but in the supposed conclusion 
of the inference. Such an inference is oj^ien to the 
charge of circular reasoning. Tlie instance which is 
helpful to establish the vyapti bect^mes the conclusion 
which the vyapti establishes.* 

Madhvites' Forms of Ivfvrencfi. 

Janardana Bhatta recognizes three forms of 
inference : — 

(1) Karya-anumana — an inference of the effect 
from the cause. 

(2) Karana-anumaiia — an inference of the cause 
from the effect. 

(3) Akarya-karana anumana — an inference different 
from these, which is not governed by the causal nexus. 

The inference of smoke from fire illustrates the first, 
the inference of the approaching rains from the rising 
clouds illustrates the second. The former can infer only 
the cause, the latter can trace the diversity of effects. 
Where an inference is based upon a concomitance other- 
wise than a causal bond, we have the third form, e.g., 
the sight of a fruit leads on to the inference of its taste. 

Besides these, the author recognizes two other forms 
of inference : — 

(1) Drstam. 

(2) Samanyata drstam. 

The inference wherein the hetu and the sadhya 


» Vide NyHya PnSuddht, p. 67, para 2 and p. 68, para 1. 
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co-exist in the same locus, and this co-existence and 
co-inherence are matters of direct perception, is called 
drsta, e.g., the smoke-fire form of inference. The infer- 
ence, wherein such concomitance is not fit to be 
observed, but is the ground of a possible inference is 
called samanyata drsta, e.g., the inference of a man’s 
vision from his knowledge of colours. * 

V allaihites' Division of Inference. 

The author of the Prasthana-ratnakara accepts two 
forms of inference : — 

(1) Kevala-vyatireki — is that form of inference 
wherein the hetu and the sadhya do nowhere co-exist 
except in the particular locus and this concomitance 
must be negative, e.g., the earth differs from others, 
because of being earth. 

(2) Anvaya-vyatireki. 

UpamSna. 

Advaita Vedantists recognize upamana as a source 
of knowledge. Upamana gives us the knowledge of 
similarity. The functional activity of the conscious- 
ness of similarity gives us the effective knowledge 
of similarity. This knowledge cannot be perceptual, 
as the terms of comparison are not presented to the 
senses. Nor is it remembrance, for the consciousness 
of similarity is felt directly, it has no reference to the 
past experience. It is not, again, an inference, for the 
likeness is cognized, but not inferred. 

The author of the Prasthana-ratnakara (a Valla- 
bhite) thinks otherwise. Upamana is not a different 
source of knowledge. The knowledge of similarity is 
directly perceived when the mark of similarity and the 

^ Vide PramAiiapaddhatt, Anutn&na prakarana. 
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object are presented. It requires a reference to memory 
and to an identical quality or the mark. * 

A rthapatti. 

Advaita Vedantin recognizes Arthapatti as a source 
of knowledge. It is an implication of cause from 
effect. It is a hypothesi'^ tjf the cause. When a 
well-ascertained fact cannot be explained without the 
presumption of another thing as causing it, the 
presumption is arthapatti. Ramanujist identifies 
arthapatti with an inference through a negative 
mark,* vyatireki linga, Madhva with karana-anumana. 
Vallabhite also recognizes it as vyatireki anumana.* 

A'nupalabdlit. 

Advaita Vedanta recognizes non-apprehension as 
a source of the knowledge of abhava. Abhava is 
negation and this is cognized, according to Advaita 
Vedantists, by a separate source. But the Vaisnava 
teachers as shown above maintain that abhava is 
perceived along with its locus, as visesana. 

Abhava is relative to an object and to a locus. Its 
knowledge, therefore, lequire? the knowledge of the 
locus as well as the absence of the object. Perception is 
not competent to give us this knowledge. It can give us 
the knowledge of the locus in which the knowledge of 
the abhava may be implicit. But to make the knowledge 
explicit we require a separate mode of knowledge, i.e., 
anupalabddhi. One point more. Abhava joust belong 

* Vide Ptasth&naratnakara , p 148, para 2, lines 1-3 

Ibid . p 149 

* PramtHtve' pi tena vina' nupapannasya todabhbva lyapakibhutabhava 
praHyogtimt vyattrekavy&pUsaitvena ia 7 J^nasyarthllpatii karanasyS- 
nutn&n&natirekai 

33 
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to the same order of reality of existence as the locus, it 
must be capable of being observed. 

Agama. 

Besides the sources of knowledge indicated and 
explained above, Vedantists of all schools accept agama as 
another source of knowledge { in fact, it is the source, 
which more than any other is truly entitled to acquaint us 
with the knowledge of Brahman. On this point there is no 
divergence of opinion among the Vedantic teachers. 
Brahman has the epithet ‘ Oupanisadhic ’, i.e. the reality 
which is cognizable through the Upanisads, whicij only 
can vouchsafe unto us the truths of revelation. 

Sarfikara has had it in his commentary that the Vedas 
are the only sources from which we can learn Brahman 
in its true nature. * 

Ramanuja has characterized Brahman as what can 
be established by the sastra (the Vedas) — Sastraika- 
pramanakatvat brahmanah.^ None of the ordinary 
sources of knowledge are fit to give the knowledge of 
Brahman. The senses have not the fitness to perceive 
Brahman. The inner sense can only reveal the inner 
states and cannot perceive anything outer without the 
senses. Nor can inference help here, for Brahman 
is transcendent and non-relational, and as such a valid 
inference regarding its existence upon an adequate basis 
(hetu) is not possible. Valadeva has it ‘ Brahman is not 
inferrable, butknowable through the sastras ’ — otherwise 
the epithet ‘ Oupanisada ’ becomes meaningless. Medi- 
tation gives immediate consciousness, Vedanta, mediate 
consciousness. 

^ Vide Brahmasutra Bh&^ya, i 1 3 

* Vide Sr%bh&^a, p. 131 

AtyaniStlndnyatvena pratyak^idipramSnS. vtsayatay& brahmaAaiillstratka 
pram&nakatvRt 
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These quotations establish beyond doubt that 
Vedanta has a meaning and influence not only as a 
ratiocinative discipline, but also as a discipline which 
has systematized the truths of revelation. And in this 
Vedantism differs from the other systems of Indian philo- 
sophy, ftom the Sarhkhya and the Nyaya also, though 
both of them accept authority as a source of knowledge. 
Sarhkhya claims that which comes down from the spiritu- 
ally fit carries with it a force of proof far out-weighing 
the convincing force of knowledge of other sources. 
Such a source is valuable and cannot be ignored. 

Vedanta calls such authorities sistas. It accepts 
them when they happen to fall in with the affirmation of 
the sruti. It denies them when they differ. And in 
denying them in favour of the sruti they accentuate 
upon some characteristics which the sruti or the Vedas 
alone can possess. These are : — 

(1) Infallibility.* — Whatever may come from the 
sistas may be fallible, for the sistas have the possibility 
of making mistakes and since their intuitions differ, we 
must have an appeal to a source whose veracity and 
infallibility cannot be least doubted. And it is no doubt 
beyond cavil to accept the higher authority of the 
srutis, embodying, as they do, the revelations of God. 
The Vedantin accepts the sruti as a source of knowledge 
only because its affirmations cannot be contradicted. 

(2) Impersonality. — The IVlimainsakas differ from 
the Naiyayikas in accepting the impress of impersonality 
of the Vedic revelations. 

The Vedas, the group of sabda and artha — sounds 
and their meanings, according to the Naiyayikas are 

^ Vide iSsriraia BASfya, ch 11 I 1 . 

Vipratipattou ca smriinllmavaSyakarttavye'nyataraparigrahe'nyatara- 
Pariiydge ca Srutyanusirvnyah smrtayah pram&namanapek^d. itarS^. 
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created and therefore, subject to Isvara’s will. The 
words and their denotative and connotative capacities 
are fixed in creation. The Vedas are among the 
creative products of Isvara. Hence the authority is 
personal in the sense that its meaning and expression 
are subject to a personal being and its will. 

The Mimamsakas differ. They maintain that the 
Vedas are the expression of the infinite knowledge of 
Isvara and are a part of his being, so that nothing in 
them can be changed according to his will ; on the other 
hand, in every cycle of creation the Vedas must have 
necessarily the same expression, as they are eternally the 
same in Isvara. Creation or dissolution can have 
no effect upon the relation of the words, and their 
meaning. The denotative and the connotative potency 
of words are fixed eternally. 

The Vedas thus bear the mark of impersonality. 
And this makes them a sure source of truth and know- 
ledge, and as authority their value ranges high, freed 
as they are from the inaccuracies and defects of 
personal authorities. 

(3) From this we can conclude the objectivity of 
the Vedic truths, dependent as they are not upon any 
personal source. Intuition is the direct method of 
perceiving transcendent truths. It may be charged 
with subjectivism, but the Vedic revelations are free 
from this charge, and in this they can claim a superiority 
to intuition. When an intuition falls in with a Vedic 
revelation, the Vedantic teachers give them their whole- 
hearted acceptance. 

(4) Objectivity gives unto Vedic truths a char- 
acter of necessity, and since they are not originated from 
subjective experience, either intuitive or sensuous, these 
truths are in the eternal scheme of the universe. 
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REALIZATION AND DISCIPLINE 

The Summum bonuin — The static and dynamic intuition, the 
mysticism in Vedanta — Liberation in S imkara is tne denial or the 
psychological soul and the realization of the metaphysical 
identity — Liberation in thei-.tic teacher., is the attaimnent of 
Unitive-consciousness — The possibility of Jivaumukti — Vai^ujavas 
deny Jivanmukti, accept Videharaukt! — The Biahmari sainyapatti 
— Jiva Gosvami on libeiation — Liberation of the wise and the 
libeiation of the devoLt e — Valiabhu on Aksaia Brahman and 
Paru§ottama — Madhva and the aiiinoi ot ihe Nyayanirta on 
Jivaumukti and Videhamufcti — Grace, the A/wr ,jiiu tw>i of 
liberation— Nimvarka accepts Videharaukti— Has the liberated 
soulabody? — Five forms of Jove consciousiiess--qmetiis, service- 
consciousness — friendship — parental tenderness inamorato sweet- 
ness — Samanjasa — SMharani "and Bamaitha — The aggressive 
and passive types of lo\e consciousness — Ghrtasneha and 
Madhiisneha — Vallabha’s Pustimarga — the Vedantic discipline — 
^amkara’s account — Vrtti- -Fala^’-apya and Vrttivapya — The lower 
forms of worship — Ramanuja’s scheme — Three stages in realiza- 
tion — Ethics befoie Theology — The definition and connotation of 
Bhakti — Bhakti-corsciousnrss as distinguished from Yogic- 
consciousness — Saranapaiti — Grace — Ihe varied expression of 
the devotional consciousness— Seven qualifications for devotion 
— Madhva mainly follows Ramanuja — Madhva on Bhakti and 
grace — Analysis of Bhakti in the Bengal School — Bhakti in its 
causal and effectual form— The gradual development of love- 
consciousness — The account of the Nimvarka School— The 
account of the Vallabha School— the difference of Pu§ti and 
Maryada — The four forms of Pu§ti 

Vedanta in all its forms is an attitude of thought 
that seeks to transcend the sense of division and 
separateijess, so much natural to a partial and imperfect 
vision of consciousness and reality. In all its phases 
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it seeks theoretically to embrace truth in its widest 
generality and practically to assimilate it in life. It 
seeks earnestly to ward off the false individuality, the 
creation of avidya, and tr attain the fuller vision of 
life and consciousness. In this it is intuitionism, for 
the soul of Vedantism lies in the face-to-face vision of 
truth and the consequent felicitious calmness with 
the delight of conviction and the joy of rest and 
attainment. 

Thus far the aspects of Vedantism agree. But the 
Summum bonvm^ though generally accepted to be kno^v- 
ledge and bliss, differs to suit the cast of the different 
phases of being — static and dynamic. In Sarhkara libera- 
tion in identity-consciousness has been the end. 
And this liberation is the loss of individual-conscious- 
ness and the breaking of the bondage of nescience, the 
false, though an eternal sense of an I. In other words 
it is to get over the duality and relativitj of empiric 
consciousness and to realize the transcendent expanse, 
identity and fullness of being as consciousness. It 
is also the highest beatitude of bliss, for bliss is 
identical with a continuity and fullness of existence. 
The end of Samkara Advaitism has been this freedom 
in expansive bliss, the psychological ideality of self is 
to be lost or immersed in the metaphysical reality of 
transcendence. The psychological ideality creates an 
ideality of not-self in the relative empiric conscious- 
ness. This relativity is sought to be absolved in the 
super-conscious plane, where the ideality of self and 
not-self does not and cannot obtain. The Vedantin has 
even in experience found the transcendent identity in 
consciousness as witness (a state within the bounds of 
normal and native consciousness) which is not,, affected 
by the division in the lower consciousness of relativity. 
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Vedantism has a mystic touch, for it aspires to get 
over reason and its claim and opens up the path of 
direct insight and realization. Reason or logic occupies 
a subordinate place herein, for the psychological opening 
and revelation are always accepted as the real pathway 
to the conception of reality. The aid of reason is 
sought to systematize such revelations. Thought has 
diverse and often contradictory ways, and Vedantism 
affirms that wriggling in logic of thought does not 
persent truth before view', and life sometimes denies 
thought-activity and transcends it in intuition to get at 
the first-hand knowledge of reality. Vedantism, as a 
system, has laid mo*’ stress upon the psychological 
revelations, and logic has followed psychology to 
explain and integrate all the experiences of conscious 
life. Though the mystic experiences differ, their 
explanation and systematization differ too, yet none can 
deny that in Vedantism mysticism has the greater 
demand than logical systematization. But the trouble 
is that these mystic intuitions do not offer the same 
presentations ; the appearances widely differ and different 
schools are anxious to claim some as real and true 
visions and disclaim others as psychical aberrations. In 
this way intuition and logic co-operate to establish 
truth on a humanly convincing basis. Truth in 
Vedantism should satisfy the claims of logic in the 
absence of self-contradktion (almavirodha sunya), of 
metaphysics in the impossibility or inconceivability of a 
denial (of Being) (avadhita vLsayatva), and of psychology 
in the direct experience. And when these three 
converge to the same thing, we have, humanly speaking, 
the truth. 

Ramqnuja and the theistic teachers do not uphold 
the distinction between the psychological ideality of self 
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and the transcendent reality. The ideal to them is the 
real, and the relativity is metaphysical and not 
psychological. The metaphysical relativity of con- 
sciousness is a truth which holds in every sphere of 
conscious life, immanent or transcendent. In our 
search for a consummation, consciousness cannot be free 
from this character, though it now transcends the sense- 
limitation and sense-operation and the mediate vision of 
objects and attains the immediate and the trans- 
cendent vision of the infinite. This immediate realiza- 
tion of the infinite as the innerscient (antaryamin) and 
still more as the transcendent Bliss-self is the highest 
beatitude. The dawn of spiritual consciousness is 
heralded with the synthetic appreciation of the harmony 
of divine life through man, society, humanity and the 
cosmic order, but it does not attain full fruition unless it 
transcends the bounds of nature and begins to feel the 
pulse of the self-expression to self. This self-expression 
to self is the transcendent expression of the infinite, and 
the finite-self cannot have rest and satisfaction unless it 
has its vision and realization. Not only this. It must 
feel itself as no longer an individual on nature’s plane 
divided from the infinite life. It must have a total 
conversion and transformation of its own self and 
recognition of its being as a being-for-the-infinite, a 
complete inversion of its own self as subordinate to and 
completely dependent on and mainly existing for the 
infinite. Liberation in both Samkara and Ram^uja 
connotes transcendence ; but while in Sarhkara trans- 
cendence is identity and the denial of immanent 
relativity due to nescience, in Ramanuja transcendence 
is supra-natural unity and symphony in divine life 
and finally is to get beyond the influence of may a and 
come under the influence of the svarupa .sakti. The two 
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systems insist upon this opening of mystic consciousness 
and intuition ; and the chief attraction lies in this 
intuitive realization, be it oi the identity or unitive- 
consciousness. Anyway the sense of division is 
disparaged. In the thei >tic interpretation the emphasis is 
laid upon the delight of variety in divine transcendence. 

The term Liberation or emancipation fits in with 
more Samkara’s conception, than Ramanuja’s, for in it a 
bondage is cut ot¥, the false notion is displaced by the 
right one. Be it noted that liberation anc’ bondage are 
relative terms, and they can be app’icd to jivas, but, not 
to self or atman, which is eternally free : the bondage is 
only apparent. 

In Ramanuja emancipation connotes liberation from 
the association of prakrti, which, for the moment, 
creates an individuality, confuses the truth of reality 
with the falsity of appearance. The individuality is to 
be broken by the knowledge of the true ego, and a clear 
discriminating conscious of the false and the true, the 
inert and the conscious in the man. And in so tar 
liberation implies this breaking of nature s bond, we 
can speak of the emancipated soul as getting into the 
infinite expanse and the transcendental realm. But it 
is in no sense the parting with a finite personality. In 
the finitude of the soul it feels and enjoys the infinite 
pulse. And this becomes possible through sakti, the 
divine influence. And we have already pointed out 
that in theistir systems much stress is laid upon the 
divine influence and its mysterious working. We have 
a sort of occasionalism in Ramanuja. 

Liberation in tbeistic sense is not the denial of the 
relativity of consciousness, for in it is fully realized the 
impi'rt «jf the metaphysical relativity, which does not 
exclude differencej* but includes and absorbs it in the 
.34 
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transcendental apperception of unity. In such a state 
of transcendence of consciousness and being, our 
knowledge is more expansive, delight deeper, life more 
easy and free. But it is a freedom of acceptance of the 
divine life, a spontaneity of spirit, not external and 
opposed to the infinite life and response, but a life 
moving in unison and harmony with it. It is a freedom 
and a necessity both, freedom in the sense of a release 
from the divided vision and obstruction, necessity in 
the sense of utter dependence upon the infinite. This 
dependence or resignation is a pathway to greater 
security of being and therefore, a greater promise of 
freedom in the fellowship with the infinite. The theistic 
Veda ntism in denying t o finj te beings an independence 
has secured for them not a complete absorption, but a 
fellowship in love. The painful consciousness of a 
divided life is now absent, the joy of service has taken 
its place. The passiveness of resignation and the 
complete surrender of the entire being have the im- 
mediate effect of calling forth a graceful response from 
infinite love, which purifies and protects us from sins of 
flesh and ultimately paves the way for finally bringing 
the resigned under its protection. Love vouchsafes a 
new life, opens a new vision, affords a new delight. It 
is this expansive life, the blessed one feels, the unalloyed 
delight it enjoys, the unsought for care of a loving 
consciousness it reposes on. Knowledge here is ex- 
pansive, delight, too deep for expression. It is the death 
of the lower man, the natural man, and the regeneration 
and birth of the true self, which finds in surrender and 
resignation the promise of the spiritual self and the 
highest freedom, which, again, is the greatest necessity. 
The realization here is the consciousness of tha infinite 
expression and the reception in the being of its finite 
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self the divine influence. This gift and its jeception 
afford the highest bliss awakening in us the reflex move- 
ment of love and service to check the receptive altitude 
and to afford the joy of active service and loving cons- 
ciousness. This process has a continuity in the life of 
transcendence in knowledge, love and bliss. The psy- 
chological variations in realization have been indicated 
briefly in the chapter of Appearance. 

Samkara Vedantism accepts two forms of liberation — 
liberation with or without the physical being. Vedantism 
is, indeed, a source of great consolation to humanity in 
that it promises to it the direct consciousness of freedom 
and its expansive delight even here in this mortal frame. 
Videhamukti is emancipation simultaneously with the 
casting off of the physical being, for the commenced 
karma ‘ prarabdha ’ has been exhausted and no new 
karmic obligation to cause the continuity of individual 
consciousness has been incurred. And nothing remains 
to keep up the combination with its energizing vital and 
mental consciousness any longer. The veil of ignorance 
is put off for ever, and the liberated soul passes into the 
calm. * 

✓ 

Curiously enough, however, Saihkara’s and Rama- 
nuja’s systems differ in epistemological setting, they 
agree in conceiving liberation as an expansive being 
with unceasing delight, though such an existence may 
or may not transcend relativistic consciousness. Saihkara 
denies relativistic consciousness, Ramanuja accepts its 
assimilation in an unitive consciousness, in transcendent 
being. These nice distinctions apart, both of them 
accept an infinite dimension of knowledge and being 
in liberation. None denies this. Ramanuja, though he 


*■ Vide JtvoHa Mukti Vtveka. 

Ytytm Vulihmu^Urjnllnotpattuamak^ltn^ineya, 
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holds atomic magnitude of finite souls, accepts an exten- 
sive dimension for these souls in liberation otherwise he 
cannot support his thesis of Brahman* likeness of jiva 
in emancipacion. Ramanuja accepts the possibility of 
an expansiveness to the dynamic expression of cons- 
ciousness and this expressiveness has its full exercise 
and expression when the limitation of avidya is des- 
troyed. 

We have already pointed out (in Chapter V) that 
Sariikara’s Vedantisiu recognizes such a beatitude in the 
evolution of jiva-consciousness and the attainment of 
Isvara’sj being and knowledge. When the consciousness 
in jiva through discrimination and dissociation comes 
to feel its being as the object as well as the locus of avidya, 
it has its jivahood replaced by Isvarahood. And the 
limitation of being and consciousness is replaced by an 
expansion of being and knowledge. No doubt, according 
to Sarhkara, this possibility for jiva in the course of 
evolution is still a possibility in avidya. So up to a 
certain point the forms of thought agree in the delight 
of expansive being, in the clarity of unobscured and 
unobstructed vision in emancipation. Ramanuja thinks 
this to be the reality of mukti (mukhya mukti), Samkara 
regards it to be the shade of it (gouna). 

Jivana mukti ; Jivana mukta passes into the calm, 
still the sense of manltoldness comes upon him implying 
a break in the continuity of his transcendent conscious- 
ness. Ttie divided consciousness, again, appears, but 
can no longer assert. The spiritual consciousness 
divided unto itself has died out, though the form may 
still persist. I'he liberated soul has to run his earthly 
existence to exhaust his pr^bdha or commenced 
karma ; his is, therefore, a personal existence more in 
form than in reality. The direct vision and realization 
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immediately kill the sense of truth in the empiric order, 
the realism of normal consciousness, so that when the 
actual transcendent-consciousness has a break, the 
relativity of immanent consciousness can have no hold 
in truth, though its illusory form for the moment has an 
appearance. The practical reason with its affirmation of 
Vyavaharik sattva has died out, imagination has lost its 
creativeness, theoretic reason, iib capacity of judgment- 
construction. The consciousncvss is now tree from the 
functioning of maya, creative or velliag. The world is 
now a thin shadow, the appearance of reality is substi- 
tuted by the appeal an ce ot illusion. Truly it has been 
said, ‘ Knowledge is non-difterent from its object, the 
object of knowledge is Knowledge. Hence the knower 
is free from the pulse ot desire or aversion.' Nothing 
is acceptable, nothing reprehensible, for nothing exists, 
besides an undivided bliss and consciousness. Ignorance 
is destroyed immediately and completely, it does not 
lose its hold by degrees. 

Emancipation in lite with the continuity of the combi- 
nation of the sheaths has not oeen accepted by an authority 
quoted by Sarvajhatmuni. Emancipation is the destruc- 
tion of avidya, ana with it is implied the disintegration 
of the mental, the vital, the bliss, the physical and the 
intellectual sheaths, the total eclipse ot the f, the self- 
conscious self. Nothing can rema^ after identity-cons- 
ciousness. Knowledge is simultaneous with the casting 
o£f of the physical, the vital and the mental combination. * 
The sruti’s affirmation of jivaa mukti * according to 
the author, is at best praise, for it seeks to enhance the 

‘ Vide Samk^epa SHriraka, 4 38, 39. 

DehudvayasySTnSnavtlasttatvlUtaUvajMmna ca ivodayamMreaijhUnasva 
HUittatv&nnir&srayasya kiryasylivasihan&sanibhavit sadyo mukttreva dkruve- 
tyarikaly. 

* TasyatBvadeva ctrafft yivanna vtmokyye 
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importance of vidya, knowledge and enlightenment, and 
not to affirm the actuality of liberation in life. 

Prak^tman, Madhusudaua, Brahm^anda and other 
teachers accept Jivan mukti. Avidya, no longer, exists 
with its two-fold function of obscuration and distention. 
The former is entirely lost, and therefore, the clear vision 
of a transcendent consciousness stands no chance of 
obscuration. Avidya no longer persists, but its after- 
effects still continue. * Prakastman has it that a jivan 
mukta directly feels the identity. He occasionally feels 
it not, when the empirical sense recovers as the effect of 
long-acquired adaptation.* The possibility of jivan 
mukti is a matter of technical dispute and nice theore- 
tical analysis among the Vedantists. But there can be 
no denying that as the effect of intellectual culture and 
Vedantic discipline the adept soon has an opening in 
transcendental wisdom and delight ; though such an 
opening cannot long continue. Such visitations are 
rare, but they do not fail to impress upon us the reality 
of transcendent bliss, and the unreality of divided life 
and its promises. 

There is no difference in the conception of freedom, 
be it liberation complete or liberation in life. Had 
there been any possibility of enjoying the concrete joys 
of life in a state of liberation in life, there would have 
been a chance of difference in the conception of freedom. 
But no such possibility exists, for the jivana mukta is 
not sensitive to the pleasures or pains of the flesh. 
Vasi$tha draws an effective distinction between jivana 
mukta and videha mukta. Both, accordiirg to him, 

' Vide Laghu Candriki. 

Jlvanmuktou samskOradtrQipeHa mohasaitviU. 

* KadAcit asamprathitStnuakadariemam, 

Kadictt kravdha karmopasth&ptta do^a nitnttta dvattadarSakaitt bhauatt 
{yivara^. 
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are free from earthly desires and are not affected by 
mental- being which is completely destroyed in the 
videha mukta, destroyed in reality as well as in form, but 
partially destroyed in the jivan mukta, destroyed in 
reality (i.e. in its practical effect) but not in form. In 
jivan mukta, the mind exists, but its theoretic and 
pragmatic constructions are lost upon consciousness. In 
jivana mukti the seeker attains the freedom of know- 
ledge. His is no freedom of will, or choice, for willing 
is energizing on nature’s plane and he transcends nature 
and her operation. It is freedom of complete isolation 
and indifference, for he, no longer, is an active agent, he 
has no virtue nor vice, no good nor evil ; rights, duties 
and values are categories that have no meaning for him. 
He is an onlooker of life and its claims. He feels them 
not. His is a life determined by the latent tendencies, 
and it is nature that works out in him, he no longer 
works. But no definite law can be laid down how a 
jivana mukta should behave himself. Theoretically he 
is open to no influences. Forsakes or forsakes he not 
the active life, passes or passes he not into the life of 
renunciation (vidvat sannyasa) after knowledge, his is a 
consciousness of complete detachment. He loves and 
loves not. He kills and kills not. To him there is no 
necessity of loving or killing. These are ascribed to 
him to indicate the non-attachment of the soul attaining 
liberation. 

To this conclusion we are forced by deduction. But 
life is greater than logic, and the attitude of judifference 
that should characterize a jivana mukta does not manifest 
itself in every case. Jivana mukta has two types, an 
active and a passive ; the passive type is mostly in 
different* to the demands of life and hidden in the iv' 
of transcendence. It has a wise passivenes*^ 
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is lost for the world and centred in the bliss of 
awakening. The active type has an expansive vision. 
The transcendent insight has the direct effect of widening 
^he scope of practical sympathy. It has a force of 
expansion. Theirs is the life of service in the light of 
identity-consciousness. They live for others, for in 
them they find the identity of being. In loving others, 
they love themselves. They have the form of differenti- 
ating consciousness which inspires activity but the 
clear knowledge of identity completely changes its 
nature and character. In this way they work and work 
freely and spontaneously without any sense of restraipt 
until the occasion arises when they, in the height of 
transcendent consciousness, forsake the flesh and the sense 
of acquired personality. The wheel of birth and death 
due to a divided consciousness is eternally stopped for 
them, for they do not incur new karmic debts. They 
seem to move and act, but act they do not, for they 
transcend will and its operation in nature’s plane and 
understand the demand of will to be a demand of a false 
individuality not belonging to his being as a transcendent 
consciousness. * 

Ramanuja has not lent his support to jivana mukti. 
He has refuted it. Liberation in the sense of the 
destruction of all difference is not possible in the 
physical existence (atoh sakalabheda nivrttirupa muktirji- 
vato na sambhavati), liberation, to him, is the final attain- 
ment of an unbreaking fellowship with the infinite and a 
likeness with Brahman in being and knowledge.* It is 
the opening of the transcendental truth and vision with 
tv,r " Icing of the physical body after the karma on 

^ of it m my System of Vedanhc Thought and Culture 

O va, Br Sutra 4 4 4 

vavyapadeSo brahmaPrakdrabhutasyaiva prafyagStmana^ 
[Vivara^ itt . . brahmasamdnaSuddhttft prattpddayati. 
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realization and discipline 

this plane has been exhausted. Mukti is, in other 
words, videha. A vision of the divine glory and the 
sense of our true inwardness of being may occasionally 
come to us in temporary transcendence of knowledge 
and love, but this is no liberation, the term has been 
used in its actual implication of complete freedom. 
Such occasional glimpses may strengthen our patience 
and perseverance in the continuity of intellectual and 
moral discipline and may also signify certain advance in 
spiritual life and realization, but with all these, they 
are no indication of liberation complete. Ramanuja, 
therefore, understands liberation in the sense of actually 
passing into actual fellowship with the Infinite with the 
forsaking of the vital and physical sheaths. 

The authors of the Yatlndrainatadipika and the 
Nyayasiddanjana define liberatic>u as Brahma- samyapatti, 
the Brahman-likeness.’ This samyapatti connotes not 
the quiet absorption but an assimilation in Brahman, 
implying the newly budding consciousness of a free and 
unrestricted fellowship with the divine life, its self- 
expression in bliss and knowledge. 

Jiva GosvamI has conceived two kinds of liberation, 
the liberation of the wise and the liberation f'f the 
devotee to suit his conception of Brahman and Bhaga- 
van. Jiva GosvamI retains the conception of indetermi- 
nate-consciousness and in the course of spiritual realiza- 
tion, a state is conceived when the seeker feels the 
identity-consciousness, a state when the truth of 
difference is not yet in vision. It is awc-cness, a 
homogeneous consciousness and bliss. It is intel- 

* Vide Yaiindramak p. 78 

Muktasya braJimaslt, ' i 
Vide A'ydya StddhSn ’8, para 2. 

Paraniair% samyatnup ' sSdharmyaviagatih tty&divalScca b 

*natva bhavatUyddlnAmapi .< eva tStparyamUt, 

35 
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is lost for the world and centred in the bliss of 
awakening. The active type has an expansive vision. 
The transcendent insight has the direct effect of widening 
“file scope of practical sympathy. It has a force of 
expansion. Theirs is the life of service in the light of 
identity-consciousness. They live for others, for in 
them they find the identity of' being. In loving others, 
they love themselves. They have the form of differenti- 
ating consciousness which inspires activity but the 
clear knowledge of identity completely changes its 
nature and character. In this way they work and work 
freely and spontaneously without any sense of restraint 
until the occasion arises when they, in the height of 
transcendent consciousness, forsake the flesh and the sense 
of acquired personality. The wheel of birth and death 
due to a divided consciousness is eternally stopped for 
them, for they do not incur new karmic debts. They 
seem to move and act, but act they do not, for they 
transcend will and its operation in nature’s plane and 
understand the demand of will to be a demand of a false 
individuality not belonging to his being as a transcendent 
consciousness. * 

Ramanuja has not lent his support to jivana mukti. 
He has refuted it. Liberation in the sense of the 
destruction of all difference is not possible in the 
physical existence (atoh sakalabheda nivrttirupa muktirji- 
vato na sambhavati), liberation, to him, is the final attain- 
ment of an unbreaking fellowship with the infinite and a 
likeness with Brahman in being and knowledge.* It is 
the opening of the transcendental truth and vision with 

■ king of the physical body after the karma on 

, ^ of It m my Svsietn of VedUntic Thought and Culture 

'* O 'va, Br Sutra 4 4. 4 

^ vavyapadeio brahtnaprak&rabhutasyatva prat/agHtmanah 

{ytvora^ tit . brahtuasam&naiuddhttp prattpSdayatt, 
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this plane has been exhausted. Mukti is, iu other 
words, videha. A vision of the divine glory and the 
sense of our true inwardness of being may occasionally 
come to us in temporary transcendence of knowledge 
and love, but this is no liberation, the term has been 
used in its actual implication of complete freedom. 
Such occasional glimpses mav strengthen our patience 
and perseverance in the continuity of intellectual and 
moral discipline and may also signify certain advance in 
spiritual life and realization, but with all these, they 
are no indication of liberation complete. Ramanuja, 
therefore, understands liberation in the sense of actually 
passing into actual fellowship with the Infinite with the 
forsaking of the vital and physical sheaths. 

The authors of the Yatmdramatadipika and the 
Nyayasiddanjana define liberation as Brahma- samyapatti, 
the Brahman-likeness.’ This samyapatti connotes not 
the quiet absorption but an assimilation in Brahman, 
implying the newly budding consciousness of a free and 
unrestricted fellowship with the divine life, its self- 
expression in bliss and knowledge. 

Jiva Gosvami has conceived two kinds of liberation, 
the liberation of the wise and the liberation of the 
devotee to suit his conception of Brahman and Bhaga- 
van. Jiva Gosvami retains the conception of indetermi- 
nate-consciousness and in the course of spiritua’ realiza- 
tion, a state is conceived when the seeker feels the 
identity-consciousness, a state when the truth of 
difference is not yet in vision. It is aw'’-'cness, a 
homogeneous consciousness and bliss. It is intel- 

Vide Yatindramaiadiptka, p 78 

Muktasya brahmasamvapatUh 

Vide Nydya Stddhanjana, p 78, para 2 

Paraman\ samyamupattt mattia s&dParfnyamSgat&h ityddivalicca 
f matva bhavatttyadlnilmapt*s&tnya eva t&tpafyamiU 
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lectual intuition, the end of an effort of transcending 
avidya and its operation. Such an identity-conscious- 
ness is still to them not the summum bonum inasmuch 
as it is a negative ideal, the denial of the manifold, and 
an indefinite aliss of an indeterminate homogeneity of 
consciousness. It is a stage reached immediately after 
the vanishing of avidya and immediately before the 
definite heterization in bliss and consciousness. In 
the possibilities of spiritual life, such a realization is 
deemed an actuality unto those who have not still an 
access into determinate spiritual consciousness. The 
Kaivalya (the aloneness of existence) of the wise is thus 
a realization of the sameness in the truth of being, 
a sameness, which is only apparent anc precursor of 
concreteness in transcendent experience. The trans- 
cendent identity is thus, to JTva Gosvami, a fact and 
a realization, but it is only a fact because of the non- 
apprehension of the concreteness of spiritual life. The 
concreteness of relation is there, though for the moment 
the simple apprehension is all that is before us. This 
simple apprehension is the datum of further construction 
in relational synthesis of a heterization and a synthesis 
that can be accessible to a loving consciousness, which 
unfolds determinateness, concreteness and unity in 
spiritual realization. This concreteness of spiritual life 
and bliss can be felt when the stage of simple apprehen- 
sion has been passed over, and the seeker gradually 
recovers from the overpowering sense of the first awaken- 
ing in the expansion of consciousness and attains the 
concrete hold in spiritual life and assimilates it in the 
conceptual thinking and intuition. The conceptual life 
, with its fullness of relation and unity is now in concrete 
'Ignition, and the spiritual life is now full of meaning 
<K*»ara^''t>i'eciation. 
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Jiva GosvamI conceives intellectual intuition of two 
kinds, which can be conveniently distinguished as 
knowledge-consciousness and love-consciousness. But 
the identity-consciousness is not exactly the absolute 
Identity of the Sarhkarites, for to them it is the finality, 
and the concreteness has no place in it. Jiva Gosvami 
asserts that this concreteness is not the creation of 
avidya. Concreteness is the absolute. It is real, 
though it is not manifest immediately in spiritual con- 
sciousness. So long as the attitude is predominantly 
intellectual, the difference-cognition is not in vision, 
for in consciousness in its generic aspect a difference 
cannot obtain a hold.* And this generic aspect is 
presented in the first illumination. The difference is 
the demand of love-consciousness, and it soon begins 
to unfold the higher and deeper satisfaction of a free 
gift and a free reception, which enhance the delight of 
realization and bring out the impulses and expressions 
of love-consciousness in all its varieties and details. In 
love-life the intellectual appreciation of unity and 
difference is put in the back ground, and new construc- 
tion in beauty, sweetness and delight with touches on 
the finest emotions of all possible combinations and 
varieties gain the hold upon consciousness. Whatever 
may be the nature of love-realization, it can never 
transcend the perception of a unity and a difference, 
although love can add its own hues and colors to the 
expressions in this life of unity. Jiva Gosvami, there- 
fore, accepts three gradual stages of the identity-con- 
sciousness, the synthetic-consciousness, and the loving- 

^ Vi&B $aisattdarva, pp. 680 , 681 , (Calcutta Edition ) 

Tatah ca braJimatva sanmtt taisitmitnyaiatta- 
dStm&paiyatvSbhedanirdeiah, . . 

Evamevam hr fivo'pt tSdUtntyam paramUttnand. 

Prtpto’pt nhsou bhavati svhtaniyrhdtvtSesmtadiU, 
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consciousness. Between the last two there can be no 
difference in cognition, though there may be a possible 
difference in the character of realization. The former 
has the predominating calmness of intellectual apprecia- 
tion, the latter has the uredominating sweetness of 
bliss-iealization. Though either state has almost the 
same character, still the ]oy it affords has a difference 
and a peculiarity inasmuch as the former opens the 
intellectual vision, the latter, the bliss vision. But the 
difference is, to the Vedantists, one of degree and 
intensity, but it is no difference of tattva or truth. 
The psychological difference of revelation cannot lead 
on to logical difference of concepts. Logically the 
concept of unity and difference works throughout, but 
psychology it a Imits of infinite shades in realization. 
To Jlva Gosvami the-e are experiences in love-con- 
sciousness and bliss attitudes. 

Vallabha also* has conceived two forms of transcen- 
dent consciousness of Aksara Brahman and Puru- 
sottama. The former is the identity-consciousness, the 
latter is the supra-person. The former dominates in 
knowledge-consciousness, the latter, in bliss-conscious- 
ness. The synthetic vision is the end of the quest, 
though on the way the identity is apprehended just after 
the bounds are crossed. 

Jiva Gosvami acquiesces in the distinction of Jivana 
Mukti and Videha Mukti, so far as the life of knowledge 
is concerned. 2 But this distinction he does not extend 
to love-consciousness, where the only form of mukti is 


* Vide A^ubkifya, Br Su., 4 3. 17. 

JHanMnirsiyanSmaAsaya priptute^im edekaparyHvllsllyttvIlt, bkahtS- 
nameva purusotiamaparydvS.sayitvM 

■ Vide Satsandarvj, Prilt-sandarva, p 678, 1 3, 3 

JU ala evil idvlkaJpitajniyikiryasambancthaniilhyllti'atnSpaliajtvasvaru- 

PasHt^&lkStena liddimydpannabrahntasllk^dtkdro jivanmukltviSe^a th. 
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Videha Mukti. This, after all, is a nice distinction of 
terms. Even the Vaisnava philosophers conceive the 
possibility of actual tellowship, however momentary it 
may be, in love-ecstacy, and occasional visitations from 
the loving God. Such visitations inside and outside 
our being are an actuality, but it is not liberation, for 
the continuity in such fellowship is broken. The occa- 
sional visitations are love-fits indicative of the actual 
revelation in consciousness of truth and beauty, but this 
is not characterized as liberation. But such love 
ecstacies are high realizations in spiritual life and do not 
leave the seeker blank. They have their permanent 
effects in the transfiguration of the functions of mental 
consciousness. Nothing is supposed now worth attain- 
ing and worth doing, except love and its service. The 
whole mental being undergoes a change, the asserting 
individuality with its divided consciousness and restless 
impulses yields to a submissive personality with its 
undivided consciousness and felicitous ease. * 

Madhva accepts Videha Mukti. ^ Liberation and* 
continuity ir physical being are not compatible. The 
author of the Nyayamrta seems to have lent his support 
to Jivana Mukti (though, no doubt, he has done his best 
to refute the conception of the Samkarites) in his own 
way. When the adept has the direct vision of the truth — 
a vision, cognition merely, but not the grace necessary 
to complete liberation, due to the short-coming — the 
absence of devotion which can only open the infinite 


* Vide Prittsandarva, p. 691 

Akincanasya dBMtasya idntasya samacetasah 
May& santusiamanofoA sardSA sukhantaydL dtSah. 

* V\Ac^Brahinasutra, ch 4. 4, p. 155 

Ctitmiire^dt ly&icatvapravtstivt mutnavyayam 
TadamBdnugfhUaticasvO,tfigatreva pravartanam , 
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possibilities of bliss * and its actual realization, he 
continues still in flesh to exhaust his ‘ commenced ’ 
karma. A similar conclusion we have in the Madhva 
Siddhanta Sara. The author conceives two stages in 
the life of the seeker, (i) a stage of knowledge, direct 
and immediate, and (2) a stage of devotion after know- 
ledge leading on to the final union with Visnu and 
emancipation from the false individuality created by 
avidya and fed by prakrti.^ This complete resignation 
and the sense of utter helplessness of the devotee pave 
the way to grace, which becomes the immediate cause 
of the final (videha) emancipation.^ Both the authors 
of the Nya^anirta and the Madhva Siddhanta Sara 
apparently conceive a stage of cognition direct which 
is not enough for the final emancipation, and unless 
devotion and the consequent grace come in, the adept 
has to run a physical existence and has not the bliss of 
inseparable union. Jivana Mukti is the stage of know- 
ledge (Nyayamrta), Devotion comes after knowledge. 

• Kmancipation complete is wholly a matter of God’s 
choice. The elect is liberated. Knowledge cannot 
bring in this election. Devotion excites surrender. 
And this giving up is followed by a sympathetic 
response, an absorbing embrace, and a complete deli- 
verence from the prakrta fold. Knowledge opens the 
gate, devotion and surrender deliver the seeker to grace 
which finally seals the bond of everlasting union. 

Nimvarkacarya conceives Videha Mukti to be the 

^ Vide NySyflmrta, p. 639 

Astndkam tu aparokfa inUntnopt svayogyapararndnanuiaheiu parama 
k&^tfi&ponnabhakiyabhllve tatsidhyasya mocaksyeivaraprasMasydfohilvena 
prdrai dha karmand SMftsdr»f»ut>ritya iloanmuktik 

* Vide MadkvA SuidMdmta Sdra, sSiras, 529, 530 

* Vide Madhva StddhSnta SSra 

JifhSsotfha ihdnaidttatprasddddeva mucyatattt yasva prasddilt 

parafnaritrupadasmdtsamsdrOitmwyaiknil pareiyett. 
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only form of liberation. When the physical being is 
cast off with the exhaustion of karma, the soul is 
liberated. Nimvarka does not explicitly admit liberatiorfj 
in life, though he has an implicit reference to it when he 1 
says ‘ the wise, after having the full fruition of deeds, J 
meritorious or unmeritorious, gets Brahman.’ * The 
word (Vidvana) is significant here. It establishes the 
actuality of immediate realization of the truth in life 
Vallabha also accepts this conclusion.* Purusottaina- 
carya ’ says that ‘ even in this physical being a direct 
realization is the fruition of intense meditation ; and the 
culmination reaches when the devotee attains unbreaking 
fellowship, when he leaves the mortal frame and acquires 
the spiritual vesture, the bliss-body, which fits him for 
direct service. Be it liberation or not, such a direct 
consciousness in life cannot be doubted, though it may 
be not an unbroken continuity, so long as the body 
lasts. But emancipation is, no doubt, complete, when 
the elect foisakes the fle.sh and pas.se.s into eternal 
fellowship and service in love. 

Here, an interesting q lestion suggests itself; has 
the liberated soul a body ? As liberation is complete 
transcendence of nature’s operation, the liberated soul 
can have no physical covering. But Ramanuja thinks 
that it can at its own will assume a form, though itself is 
formless. It can draw its constituent matter from Suddha 
Sattva and visualize itself. It is visualization, but not 
materialization. If it is a fo.m, it is immaterial but 
none the less real. It is also an expression of spiritual 
being and consciousness. Ramanuja does not put a 
limit to spontaneous expression in spiritual life (4. 4. 12). 


^ ViAe Brahmasutra^, Fedtlnla Pdtt;ai Samvada, ch iv, 1 19. 
* ytde tiis. comraentar^ on 4 1, Sutras 7, 8, 9, 12 
^ Vide his Vrth on the Anubhisya, 
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It is a life of free expansion and expression, beyond the 
calculation of human reason and intellect. Such 
emancipated souls have the same satisfaction and 
privilege with Isvara, excepting this that these souls 
can have no participation with the creative, regulative 
activity of the cosmos. Such a participation would 
establish a plurality of Gods an unwarrantable hypo- 
thesis. Nimvarka has the same conclusion with 
Ramanuja.* Madhva holds the same view. ^ Vallabha 
is positive about the spiritual form or body of liberated 
soul. So is Jiva Gosvami. 

Vatta Kesava and Govinda Bhattacarya in the 
Kramadipika and its commentary have conceived two 
forms of realization, identity-consciousness and bliss- 
consciousness. The former is the vision of Brahman in 
its highest unity and integral synthesis (Parabrahma is 
Advaita) the latter is the vision of Isvara, the supra- 
person with the manifest difference of its sakti. The 
former presents the Absolute in its integrity before view, 
'the differences wherein are assimilated but not annulled, 
the latter, in its differentiated activity and being. A 
seer can have the vision of Brahman, in its identity- 
consciousness and expansive bliss or he can enjoy 
fellowship with Isvara in love. Both these forms of 
awakening in supra-consciousness have been accepted, 
though the authors themselves have preferred the former 
to the latter. The former is predominant in intellectual 
consciousness, the latter, in bliss-consciousness. The 
one feels the calmness of expansive bliss and existence, 
the other enjoys fellowship and service in love.® 

* rtc/e his commentary, 4 4, Sutras 11, 12, 16, 17 

* Vide Ufadhi'a Stddh&nta Sdra, p 161, Siitta 592 

Vide Brahmasutra Bhilsva, 44 13. 

* ViAe Kramadiptkd (Benares Edition), Prathanza Patal,Slok^\'&, 17, 20 
and Its commentary. 
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Besides JIvana Mukti and Videha Mukti the Vedantic 
literature is replete with four other kinds of mukti. 
These, according to Sarhkara and his followers, are not 
emancipation, though they mark definite stages in the 
course of evolution, bringing out the higher possibilities 
that a soul can realize in nature’s plane, ^arhkaia has 
this goal for the soul yearning for a superior and finer 
conscious opening, but this is still in maya, and in fact 
the finer manifestation of its puier nature. 

Isvara with Suddha Sattva is the highest existence in 
consciousness, power and bliss, though this existence is 
not transcendent. A .seeker, possibly in the course 
of evolution, can get over the tunctjoning of rajas and 
tamas and get to the jmlse of s.'itlvic vibration of maya. 
Such a oulse opens out to him the kingdom of Isvara and 
this becomes his permanent habitat, for he has success- 
fully got over the coar.se exi.stence in lower })lanes. This 
IS technically called the attainment of the same abode 
with Isvara fsalokya). But even when the adept in- 
habits the same plane of existence with Isvara, he may. 
be at a distance from the living centre ot consciousness 
and power. A stej) higher in realization is, therefore, to 
get to Lsvara, to be with him, to be his constant 
associate. This technically is called .samipya. A still 
higher opening leads to the consciousness of similarity 
or identity cf form or beauty (sarupya) and eventually 
of power (sarsti). Ultimately the sense of difference 
may be absolved, and the fit may have a penetration into 
the very being of Isvara (.sajujya), but this is no 
transcendent identity.' I'his is the identity-conscious- 


* Vide Sdfsandarva, PrJh^andarva, p 691 

SaindnUnio tnukiiica pancadhoL, silokyasdr\ttsdrupyasSmlpyas&vujyabPe- 
dena Taiftt salokymu sarjidnalokatvam ’tar^hstatraiva KamamtSvaryatn- 
api bhavatiti Sdritpyam iatratia samanartipatapi prapyata th Sattapyofft 

,36 
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ness with Isvara. These forms of realization are accepted 
by the Vedantists of all shades of thinking ; but the 
theistic Vedantists suppose them to be openings in 
transcendent consciousness, above the plane of maya and 
its functioning. They belong to the nitya-bibhuti of 
Isvara, and not to tila-bibhuti. The direct conscious- 
ness of a free and expansive life in bliss is immediately 
experienced. Though the finite consciousness as finite 
cannot command such a vision, still such an expansion 
in consciousness and delight is thought possible through 
the intervention of sakti, svarupa-sakti, which, because 
of its complete surrender, infuses its own power and 
enlarges the vision of finite consciousness. Such an 
intervention is thought absolutely necessary before the 
finite consciousness can have the lift and transcendence. 
Such an infusion or ingress of the expansive life current 
breaks the bonds of attachment which fastens jiva to 
prakrti. It removes the hold of j^rakrti and the bondage 
of a distorted and egoistic consciousness. 

The Madhva Siddhanta Sara has accepted all the 
above four forms and accentuated the emotional 
experiences of loving and service-consciousness.* 
Vallabha and the Bengal School do not differ here. 
Consciousness in lilieration is chiefly the love and 
beauty-consciousness. The expression of the unitive 
consciousness m the delight of fellowship and the joy of 
service is more manifest and the bliss-consciousness 
dominates here over knowledge-consciousness. And this 
fellowship in bliss-consciousness presents the being of 
Brahman in delight in excelsis, freed as it is from any 
other consciousness of Brahman besides beauty, 


samfpagafMatidd/nkllntva-m. SSyuiyam kesSnnUu bhagai'acchrivtgraha 
eva praveia bhai<atttt 
* Vide SSiras 592-95. 
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sweetness and love. A description of this love- 
consciousness has been given in the chapter on 
Appearance. A repetition is not necessary. 

Love-consciousness, again, reveals itself in five 
forms. The simple-^t manifestation is quietism — the 
consciousnes'' of calm, tranquil equanimity. This is the 
intellectual pas^iveness, experienced just after the trans- 
cendence.* Such a state the adept feels when he 
crosses maya. When the consciousness which was for 
the moment overpow'cred by the depth and immensity 
of the infinite life rei overs itself and has the clear know- 
ledge of its relation to the infinite life, love begins to 
color this relation with its characteristic hue, and the 
coiiS' i<..usness of service (dasya), friendship (sakhya), 
parental tenderness (vatsalya), and in amorato sweetness 
(madhura kanta) follow in quick succession.^ The 
service-consciousness has the quietism of the first stage 
with a touch of loving- consciousness of the devotee and 
the ]oy of seivice. The sense of difference between the 
subject and the object of love is great, though love works 
to resolve it to a minimum, yet it in this piane love can- 
not maii’fest its full nature, beyond service, ana the joy 
it affords is the consciousness ot this service. 

A stage higher, luve-consciuusness dissolves the 
sense of difference, and soon reveals the equality 
of loving and loved-consciousness. The tie that binds 


Vide Bhakttrasamrta Sindhu, p Sb3 

Vth&ya vt<iay')nuiukhyam nijanandasthiHryalah Atmanah kaihyate 
so'tra svabh&vaMama tfyasou PrSyah iamapradh&nAnliw tnamat&gaHdha- 
varntH, 

® Vide Bhakhtasdmrta Stndhu, p S70. 

Svasmdf bhovantt ye nyimdste' nugr&hy& harermatih. 

Ye syustulyd mukundasya ie sakh&yah sat Am maiAh . 

Guravoye harerasya te fntjyA tit. 

JttihoharermrtsffkfylUca sambhogasyAdtkdranaftt . 
MadhurdpayaParyyayd Priyaiddyodtid rah^. 
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is the tie of eternal friendship. A stage still higher 
love-consciousnesb has a complete inversion ; though 
the subject and the object remain the same in love- 
consciousness, still the loving-consciousness has now 
the mastery over the loved object, which has now 
totally become the object of love-ministration. It is 
no longei service, but it is ministration of the elder 
to its younger charge. Anu the loving-consciousness is 
maternal consciousness with its anxieties and delights. 
'I'he anxiety is greater than delight, though this anxiety 
IS ill itseli deligntful. Next and last of all love reveals 
an attitude which combines the peculiar consciousness 
ol the preceding three stages with its own differential 
characteristic of inamorato sweetness and beauty It is 
esaeniially the i.onsciousness of undivided unity in 
which the instinct of service, the sense and joy of 
equality and the anxious solicitude of maternal devotion 
are all present with their own characteristic unique 
touch. 

Here, again, loving-consciousness reveals different 
attitudes. In the lowest lorm it manifests consciousness 
in which selt-gratitication is the motive in loving, though 
the gratihcation is possible in association with the 
beloved. Such a loving-consciousness has a yearning 
for constant fellowship, for the delight it affords to self.* 
If this motive is flagging, the loving-consciousness has 
also a fall in intensity. Love here is ego-centric. This, 
technically, is called ‘ the common ’, the ‘ sadharani ’. 

Further, loving-consciousness inamorato can manifest 
an attitude in which the delight is aivided between the 
loving and the loved. Sometimes, the divided sense 


Vide I iffalixnilinant. p oSl, Sloka 30 (Berhampore Edition) 
Adhsiudt a hareh pnxyah sak$adaarsanasam(ihava * 

Sambkogecckd ntdSne'yat(i tatih sadhdrani maid. 
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predominates when the loving-consciousness enjoys the 
delight-self and sometiines, the sense ot partnership is 
lost in the consciousness of unity which yields no joy to 
self. This is called technically, the ‘ samanjasa * 

Next to this, love-consciousness reveals its highest 
attitude from which the thought and motive of a divided 
loving-consciousness and its own delight are completely 
absent, the delight of the beloved is toe only end in 
view. If the loving- consciousnes'' has a delight, it is 
the delight which the beloved enjovs- -it h is, in this 
state, no separatist consciousnes.s. The delight of the 
beloved is the only delight which it shares, it it actually 
ever does so in unbroken fellowship with the beloved. 
Complete is the selriessness, full is the realization of 
unit) in the intensity ol lovmg-consciousness. The 
being, for the moment, is undivide' i, and the blessed- 
ness, the revelation ahords, is no longer distributed; 
the loving-consciousness has the delight of the loved, 
the loved, of the loving. Love has its highest possibility 
in such a unitive consciousness. Such a state is called 
‘ samartha ’ ‘ the complete ’ or ‘ the perfect i.e., reveal- 
iiij- the complete sell of love and its true import. * 

In the chapter on Appearance a distinction h^s 
Deen drawn between the aggressive and the submissive 
types ot loving-consciousness. 'I'he former has been 
preferred t ) the latter as the type that full) draws or 
brings out love in its complete being and tullest delight. 
The submissive type has a tendency to be in tune with 
the life and expression of the object, and as such it 
becomes a quiet passivity. 

The aggressive type, on the other hand, calls forth 
love-reflexes by constant assertion and consequent 


^ Vide UjivtdanlltKam, p. 683, ^loka 33. 
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opposition. Such a dialectic opposition brings out the 
love-consciousness in its full immensity and deep 
diversity, and never allows the zeal and warmth to flag 
and diminish. The former technically is called Ghrta- 
sneha, the latter, Madhu-sneha. * 

Vallabha has pinned his faith and ideal also to lo/e 
inamorato. It is called Pusti in his phraseology.^ In 
love excelsis the devotee has the immediate vision with 
all the experiences of change in love-consciousness. ’ 
So much for the ideal in realization.'* 

Next we consider the different forms of Vedantic 
discipline. 

^In Sarhkara's system the ethical discipline is not the 
direct cause of realization, though it is an accessory to 
intellectual penetration and discrimination. Samkara’s 
system is chiefly intellectual and the philosophical 
discrimination of the real from the unreal is the immediate 
cause of realization^ With an intellectual discipline in 
Vedantism, the seeker transcends the impulsive and 
emotional consciousness and has a soaring in intuitive 
effort. Here again, the intellectual discipline may have 
two forms, the one is a dialectic consciousness, the other, 
psychological opening. The Sarhkhya Marga (as the 
former is called) is exclusively an intellectual insight, 
reared up by a logical discipline, unaccompanied by 
any form of mystic opening. It is prominently the 
philosophic method. It requires an open and a free 
mind to tollow the course of rational thinking and when 

‘ Vide UfivalarMtnattt, p 68b, Stloka 37 

* Vide Uiivalanilmam, pp 710, 714, 715 

Alyantikidaratnayah meho ghftamlttryyale 

MadiyalvlUtsayabhak pnye meho bhavenynadhu . 

Atattatofmadfuirah !>netu} tuadhusSmyantnad/wcycUe, 

V'lde PretneyaratnUrnava, p 32. 

Vide chapter on Appearance. 
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this logical understanding is satisfied, the discriminative 
reflection begins. As the result there of the mental- 
consciousness soon part', with its concrete modification, 
for backed up by a logical sense, it no longer attends to 
the sense-datum. It now is engrossed in meditation 
upon atman, and an indeterminate modification of 
mental being, a continuous and undivided transfor- 
mation into the form of atman is soon estalilished. 
Such a modification is called vrtti in Vedantic 
terminology. The process of inversion is started. 
This is the first stage. Before it can ^ake a firm hold 
upon mental-consciousness, it must destroy the contrary 
modification of antahkaranam in the form of the manifold, 
the sarnsara. In this stage the niental consciousness has 
the capacity to get over the habitual accommodation and 
to go out in .search after reality. It soon realises in the 
intensity of meditative penetration the delight of self- 
opening and becomes more engrossed in it. It gains a 
firm ground in us and .soon the absolute consciousness in 
its integrity reveals itself. This in the third and the 
last stage whii h is immediately preceded by the 
negation of the manifold exi^tcnce including the vrtti 
itself. The first s^'age marks out the origin and the 
continuity of vrtti, the second, its final disappearance, 
the third is the stage of illumination and knowledge. 

Between the second stago, the denial of the manifold 
and the atmic-revehation in the third, there is no sequence ' 
in time. They are simultaneous. Atman, strictly 
speaking, cannot be known, for it is never an object to a 
subject. It transcends the ordinary operation of 
thinking. Even if it be not known, its existence and 
knowledge can be indicated by the last stage of mental 
transforyiation. It is known by implication as identical 
with the denial of illusion. And we have this denial in 
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the concrete in the last state of vrtti (mental functioning) 
(i.e. the second stage indicated above) which destroys 
the conceptual structure and the empirical intuitions of 
the sense and with it is itself lost or destroyed. The 
meditative penetration has the effect of opening intuitive 
consciousness and with it the conceptual thinking and 
the sense apprehension in immanent consciousness 
completely disappear. Avidya with its phantoms is 
totally denied. A training in Vedantism has not the 
desirable effect of destroying nescience, unless it is 
followed by direct knowledge. The immediate assertion 
of truth requires a direct denial in knowledge. The 
consciousness of division is put off, and the jiva attains 
the freedom or emancipation. Freedom or emancipation 
is not of atman, which is eternally free. Nothing can 
restrict its freedom, for nothing, besides it, exists. We 
cannot speak of freedom or bondage of atman, for they 
are relative concepts. The one implies the other ; these 
concepts can be extended to jiva, the psychological self, 
but not to atman, the transcendent identity. Here 
again, the psychological or the empirical self completely 
vanishes, and psychological ideality consists in limitation 
or reflection. So with the limitation (put upon by 
avidya) removed, the transcendent self is what alone is 
left. Liberation is to cast off this sense of limitation, 
and to get into expansive consciousness. 

A distinction is drawn between the perception of 
atman and the perception of conciete facts. In the 
latter case the mind-stuff goes out and takes the 
determinate forms of the object. The object technically 
is called Falavyapya. In the former case, the mind- 
consciousness does not take any form, for Brahman has 
none. Brahman is Vrttiv}apj,a. In other \140rds, the 
mental functioning in concrete perception is determinate. 
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It reveals the object by lemoving the particular mode 
of ignorance. The mental functioning in indeterminate 
perception is indefinite, it cannot take any form and 
remains an abstract function; though it removes the 
primal and indeterminate ignorance, yet it is itself lost. 
Brahman is the locus of igiiorancc, and with the 
disappearance of ignorance, the locus remains, just as it 
is for ever. 

Such a realization presupposes an adaptation and a 
fitness chiefly intellectual. This Is generally indicated by 
the three-fold method of sravana, manana and uididhyas- 
ana. Sravana introduces the subject with a course of 
instruction, manana establishes the logical c(>gency and 
nididhyasana, the sustained reflection, strikes deep the 
truth of identity in our heart. Sravana displaces the 
crudest form of ignorance, viz. Brahman does not exist. 
Manana refutes the opposite philosophic conclusion. 
Nididhyasana is the continuous meditative effort to 
realize the truth of identity. The discijiline is chiefly 
reflective criticism and psychological analysis. 

Nididhyasana has two forms according as the duality 
of the witness and the mental modi fir ation, the peculiar 
psychoses set up by the constant thought of the 
axiom of identity, exists or not. 

Besides this logical reflection and cn’ticism, 
Vedantism has also in it the method of psy< hological 
opening and revelation. The discipline is to ojien the ‘ 
super-consciousness, and then to dissociate the witness- 
consciousness from the psychic revelations. The Yogic 
penetration has the immediate effect of enlarging and 
widening the range of mental vision, for it brings out 
the hidden potentialities of the instinct of service, love, 
aesthetic* delight and knowledge. These actualities 
of super-conscious experience are the sure sign and 
• 37 
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indication of the gradual assimilation of Isvara’s being 
and experience, and the more the adept is fixed into this 
opening, the more he is conscious of Isvara’s nature and 
existence, the less he is conscious of his own self, and its 
hold and relations. The supposed reality of a previous 
moment is no longer real and has not the same value. 
With self-opening the order of relations and the value- 
conception have a complete change. This opening is 
wrought gradually and has different stages. These are 
indicated in the Vedantic literature as : — 

(1) Pratika- worship, 

(2) Sampat-worship, 

(3) Ahamgraha-worship. 

In each of them the objective in meditative conscious- 
ness is Brahman, with this difference that in the first 
two forms of worshija, the objective consciousness pre- 
dominates and in the last the subjective. In Vedantism 
the objective consciousness has always a reference to an 
external object. In pratika and sampat-worship, the 
attention is directed to Brahman, a symbolic locus. 
Pratika-worship is more conscious of the locus, or the 
significate than of the object to be meditated upon. 
Thi> i^ just the initial stage of conscious spiritual 
opening. Sampat-worship is conscious more of the 
object to be medirr.teo upon (i.e. Brahman) than cf the 
symbol, which is left in the background of con- 
sciousness. The mind has now the capacity of 
meditating upon abstract qualities or things and can 
easily transcend the help of a concrete symbol of the 
immediately preceding state. This, sometimes, is called 
Sambarga Vidya. But in both these forms we have a 
reference to Brahman as the object, the jlva-conscious- 
ness as the subject. This distinction is soon got over 
in the aharpgraha-upasana wherein a complete psycho- 
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logical inversion in the thought and meditation of the 
self as Btahman is clearly manifest. The object is 
merged in the subject or the magnified subjective 
consciousness. ^The subject becomes itself the object. 
In other words such an opening removes the duality 
of the sense or the intellect aod in its place institutes the 
cosmic will and consciousness. The jlva-consciousnesS, 
its limitation and restricted life arc replaced by the 
Tsvara-consciousnes-i and its expansive and free life. 
The dominated consciousness is now the dominating- 
consciousness. Maya no longer controls. 

But the Vedantic transcenden^'c is not yet reached. 
Though the opening has revealed an expansive life, 
still such a life is in touch with the energizing maya. 
The transcendence is reached when the locus con- 
sciousness realizes its difference from the energizing 
maya. The more we get to tlic locus, the more the 
creative and individuating principle disappears. An 
indifferent witnessing state soon brings in the 
consummation. 

We should not foiget, for a moment, that the direct 
and immediate cause of emancipation is knowledge ; 
ignorance causes bondage, knowledge gives liberation, 
for knowledge is opposed to and destructive of ignorance. 
Whatever may be the preliminary discipline, transcend- 
ence and emancipation are simultaneous with knowledge 
destroying ignorance. The chastening of emotions, the 
purification of wull, the right regulation of conduct, in 
short, the ethical discipline, have a place in the lif6 of 
knowledge, but cannot give us knowledge direct. 

They prepare us for the final intellectual penetratibn 
and insight, but they cannot effect immediate vision 
and trailscendence» Vacaspati holds that they indirectly 
help our knowledge by creating a desire to know and by 
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purification of the mental and intellectual sheaths. 
Karma, or merely properly regulated life in the light of 
sastric injunctions, generally known as dharma, is 
inherently incapable of removing ignorance ; fi r it is a 
lift* in ignorance ; a divided life cannot, by a pulse of 
will f)r by a move of emotion, deny its own individuality. 
A course of evi lution in accordance with an ideal of per- 
fection IS possible, but it is not emancipation. The ethical 
liie with a devotional attitude has been provided with a 
progressive evolution, the ideal life and consciousness 
which has tne possibility of even realizing a nature like 
Isvara’s, but still such an ideal, because of its still 
emphasizing the dynamic evolution of consciousness and 
being is still an evolution in nature’s plane. It may be 
the ethical or the karmic end, but because of its being 
separated for ever from tne truth it cannot be the goal 
of the search. Truth is everlasting. Everything is 
illusory and unreal. Will and its affirmations have a 
value, but not the permanence , but that which is not 
abiding cannot demand intrinsic value, sooner or later 
its truer nature reveals' itself to be a hollow show, how- 
ever attractive it might have appeared a moment betore. 
Truth is reality. And the eternal reality is the fact 
of consciousness. The real is, therefore, the good. 
In Sariikara Vedantisni, therefore, the ethical life gradu- 
ally transforms itself from active usefulness and regula- 
tion ot conduct to search after truth, tor it soon 
discovers that truth is our being. 

The dynamic conception ot being in Vaisriavism 
necessitates a different discipline for realization. The 
intellectual opening and conviction have the immediate 
effect ot transfiguration and transformation of the vrttis, 
the love and action impulses are withdrawn from their 
natural hold and directed to embrace and serve the 
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divine love and grace. The intellectual illumination of 
the divine life expressing itself through the inmost being 
of ours and the external nature at once remove the 
separatist consciousness and drive away the contiict and 
discord of apparent divisions oetween man, society and 
nature and in its place institute a harmoii; oi divine 
life, a harmony which we can feel and enjoy in the 
highest synthetic vision. 

It should be at once clear that the Vaisnavas, unlike 
the Samkara V^edantists, retain an element of difieience, 
a difference, not to indicate a division in the integrity of 
the Infinite (for even accoiding to them, theie is no 
difference but a distinction),* bur to allow the beatitude 
in love and service, the mutual giving and receiving, the 
love currents and responses. Such a conception of 
receiving and embracing and the deliglit of giving and 
taxing have no place in Samkara. And this becomes 
possible in the dynamic view of Infinite life, and this 
difference is no difference at all, tor the expression and 
the expressed represent <.he same being in its concrete- 
ness and definiteness. 1 his run of thought must be 
borne in iiiind to understand what lollows hereaftci. 

Ks,manu}a s Scheme. 

\ difference in basic conception of hie and reality 
naturally demands divergence of uisciplme. In Sarhkara 
nescience is the looi of the appearance and knowledge 
is the diiect cause of its destruction. With the complete 
denial the end is achieved. In Ramanuja denial has 
no place, for nothing is or can be denied. The jiva 
continues ior ever, but it its being cannot be denied, it 
can be saved from the influence of avidya and its travail 


‘ Vid* cb. 11. 
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oi divided existence. It can transcend this earthly life 
and can pass into the nitya-bibhuti of Isvara and be 
eternally saved. 

To this end, an intellectual conviction of 
the pure self-conscious nature of jiva (different from the 
outer physical and vital sheaths) is a preliminar), a 
conviction that is necessary to transcend the attrac- 
tions and possibilities of mundane or any higher plane 
of existence in the realm of prakrti. The possibi- 
lities of an evolution in the prakrta-self is fraught 
with danger of a fall as soon as the effects of meritorious 
deeds cease. Meritorious deeas have an expansive 
effect, but as soon as the effect ceases (for it is not 
permanent), the expansiveness is again, replaced by a 
contraction and closing. In nature these processes are 
subject to extraneous influences, and the force of karma 
has a transitory effect. As such evolution in nature’s 
plane is not infrequently followed by involution. More- 
over, such an evolution is the effect of karma and 
a life in prakrti* It may be finer in life current ^nd 
expression, but it has no hold upon conscious life. 
An expression in self-consciousness in dissociation from 
prakrti is all that gives security in transcendent 
existence. 

Such a revelation cannot be wrought by karma, 
especially when karma is directed to the satisfaction of 
craving and impulses. Such craving is nature’s working 
in man and hardly can we get over nature by following 
nature’s craving and its satisfaccion. 

The immediate demand is, therefore, not the absolute 
eradication of desires, but complete transformation of 
them. Such transfiguration is possible when the 
impulses and cravings are chastened under the fi'oble and 
the central impulse of service. Such a consciousness 
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has the effect of chastening the impulses and directing 
them to God-head. Karma, thus understood, has a place 
in the life of devotion and, as such, becomes a means 
thereof. Such karma has been diverse : worship, 
penance, charity, performance of sacrifices. These 
have the effect of destroying our sins and chastening the 
mental-consciousness.* Karma can, mediately thiough 
self-knowledge, or immediately in itself, bring in bhakti. 
Self-knowledge, of course, implies the philosophic 
intuition of inseparable unity of jiva and Isvara. It is 
not only the jiva-consciousness, but jlva-consciousness 
in synthetic unity with Isvara-consciousness, as trans- 
cending prakrti and the empirical self.^ The author of 
the N3aya Siddhanjanam — Vedanta Desika — opines 
that bhakti is the immediate cause of God-consciousness. 
To attain bhakti self-knowledge (jiva-consciousness) is 
necessary. .Such a self-consciousness, again, has two 
means, knowledge and karma. Knowledge, the differen- 
tial consciousness of the self as distinct from the bodies, 
is rare and difficult. The fit can, if they like, leave 
karma aside. Naturally these two courses hive been 
open to*' the philosophic and the unphilosophic con- 
sciousness. The philosophic mind can have an 
intellectual discipline and a consequent opening of 
self-consciousness, the unphilo:.ophic mind f'annot enter 
into the intricacies and subtleties of thought but can feel 
the pulse oi devotion when the mind has been chastened 
by a course of practical discipline. And it requiie.> no 
demonstration that bhakti reveals the self in its purity 

' Vide SylbhU'iya, pp II, 12 (Narasimhai-arya’s Kdition) 

- Vide yaitndiamaiadtpii.l, p 62, and Nyiyasiddh&nianam, p 70, 
para 2. 

Atredam talfvam bhaktiyo^ah paramdtiitapi CiptyupSyabfmtah tadaSnklasya 
iadbhakiiy'*giaudhyarihait^hndiaf(ikaHantapet.\tiant, fasva ett /FidnSyoga- 
karmayogou dvou prlkagupiyou iatra jhanayogah svdtmavalokaTte' niaradtgah. 
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and simplicity unto itself, so that the practical devotee, 
though he may have no training in intellectual culture, 
has the clear cognizance of his truer nature with the 
attainment of bhakti. * 

What then is bhakti ? Bhakti is conceived at once 
as a discipline and an end.^ As a discipline it is a 
method of God-realization, a method which, far above 
anything else, can open in us God-consciousness. As 
an end it is the peculiar satisfaction and bliss, which 
never fails such realization. It is the realization and its 
immediate effect is overflow of bliss and delight. 

^/Ramanuja identifies bhakti with the knowledge, that 
does not waver. It comes in as the effect of continuous 
and never-breaking meditation. When the mind has a 
course of training in Vedantism and reflection there- 
upon, the mind takes to meditation, and in the depth 
of meditation, the self has the illumination. Bhakti 
connotes such meditation and spiritual illumination. 
As such it is knowledge. 

Though bhakti has been characterized by the 
Ramanujists as knowledge, still it is not the analytic 
penetration of yogic consciousness, which is in the 
main discriminating, nor the transcendent static con- 
sciousness of the advaitins. It has in it a synthetic 
vision and a symjiathctic response, opening as it does the 
inwai'd being of ours in constant tune with Infinite life 
and expression. 

With this revelation bhakti at once perceives an 
anxious solicitude in the Infinite to carry us up and the 
solicitude soon manifests itself in the form of grace. 


^ Vide NySya SiddhAnjanam, p 69, 11 4, 5, 6, 7 
® Vide Xyixa Stddfidiiianam, p 71. 

Sad/ianoiU hha^ai'aiptaplou sa eieti sttird matik 
S&dhyaPhaktistatha tatva prapattinU gtycUe. 
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When a certain advance has been secured in the newly 
budding bhakti-consciousness, a feeling and an appre- 
hension of a loving-impulse becomes explicit, and the 
strain of a conscious effort in self-control and self- 
regulation is replaced by the comfort of a loving embrace 
and soothing delight. The struggling creature has now 
the flood of the Infinite love poured into his anxious soul 
which soon discovers that unless and until the wave of 
grace clarifies his vision and remove‘' the limitation of 
his finite consciousness, he has no chance of participa- 
tion in Infinite glory and constantly enjoying the bliss 
of fellowship with the Infinite. Such an opening and a 
reception require an absolute jjassivencss which the 
seeker gets in the consciousness of complete surrender. 
Saranapatti (resignation) is that particular form of 
consciousness which has the immediate effect of 
ignoring all relations of life, all securities and stages in 
the worldly environment and making God the only stay 
in life and death. It centre.s our whole mental being in 
God.* God-consciousness becomes the dominating 
mental attitude. The more complete is the resignation, 
the more does the devotee opens himself unto grace, the 
more he receives the grace, the more becomes his 
attitude fixed. It is no circle. In the life of devotion, a 
certain preparation chiefly moral, an intense thirst (trsna), 
an uneasy feeling and a constant yearning (vyakulata) and 
a consequent resignation which a consciousness of our 
utter worthlessness brings in are the initial demands. 
Love creates these states to purify us, to chasten us, to 
bring us solely under love’s control and protection. The 
love-consciousness cannot establish itself fully, if life- 
pulses have other attractions and other securities. 


.38 


' Vide Vedanta Satngraha. 
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devotion cannot have the God-vision, though devotion 
has varied expressions exhibiting its functioning 
even in immanent knowledge. Devotion has a superior 
force, for it can hold in momentary abeyance the working 
of normal consciousness, though it cannot exhibit itself 
in its finest and truest being. 

The devotional consciousness even in its truest 
forms supposes ethical and dietetic regulation. These 
have no immediate bearing upon knowledge, though they 
have a place m the composite discipline leading to final 
realization. The performance of sacrifices (Vedic), the 
control of inner and outer senses, the regulation of 
breath, the practices of concentration have their own im- 
portance, either in purification, or in promoting physical 
and mental vigour, for the higher adaptation and opening. 
The sacrifices have a reference to God-consciousness 
and as such secure a place in devotion. 

Ram^uja enumerates seven aids to devotional 
consciousness. The first i^ viveka, purity of food (a 
food of pure stuff given by pure men and previously un- 
tasted by any body). This dietetic purity promotes the 
purity of being in sattva suddhi ; sattva suddhi, again 
promotes clear and determinate knowledge (dhruba 
smrti). The second is vimoha, i.e. freedom from desire. 
The immediate effect ii> detachment and tranquillity. 
The third is abhjasa, i.e. frequent repetition. The fourth 
is kriya, i.e. performance of sacrifice. The fifth is 
kalyana. It is truth, simplicity, charity, benevolence 
and non-maliciousness. The sixth is anabasad, con- 
stant vigilence and absence of despondency. The 
seventh is the avoidance of the other extreme, the over- 
flow of joy. 

Ramanuja draws a distinction between duties and 
bad or good deeds. Duties are the enjoined deeds which 
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await performance in different stages of life. Deeds, 
not enjoined by the saitras, are bad or good. They 
are positive obstructions to knowledge and as such 
to be replaced by duties. The performances, by 
removing the deeds opposed to knowledge, are aids to 
knowledge, aids only because karma is necessary to 
knowledge and has a direct bearing upon it. 

In Ramanuja the whole conscious life is one life and 
naturally the ethical discipline has a reference to meta- 
physical consciousness of God and cannot do without it. 
In fact, the ethical and the devotional consciousness is 
the same consciousness, there is no duality of practical 
and pure reason. The practical reason or the karmic 
discipline is an element in the synthetic devotional 
consciousness, and the distinction which keeps karma 
separate from jnana vanishes.’ 

Madhva does not materially differ from Ramanuja. 
He has almost the same discipline for realization. A 
course of moral training putting the senses, inner and 
outer, under control, the complete abstention from gratifi- 
cation of desires, here or heieafter (fastening us to an 
egoistic consciousness), a course of intellectual instruc- 
tion in Vedantism and critical reflection thereupon with 
its evident intellectual illumination the discrimination 
of purusa and prakrti — are auxiliaries to a life of faith 
and devotion. Madhva does not falter from ihe essential 
position as to the fulfilment of duty and knowledge in 
love and faith. Such a preparation, a clear moral 
consciousness with an intellectual satisfaction, is the 
demand of faith-consciousness, before it can take firm 
root in the seeker.* The moral discipline chastens 


' ^ide oduchon and Vedanta hapftgraha 

Vide Madhva Stddhdnta S&ra, Sbtra 529. 
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the soul, the intellectual conviction with meditative 
effort sows the seed of faith and devotion, which 
draw out grace and make the soul recipient of ic in the 
humility of complete surrender.* Saranapatti, accord- 
ing to the author of Madhva Siddhanta Sara, is an 
attitude of loving-consciousness, which has completely 
given itself up with a firm conviction of a merciful 
protection and care.^ And bhakti is itself an unceas- 
ing attraction, whicli keeps the adept open to the 
influence of giacc. Madhva in his Anubhasya reckons 
three forms of grace ; — 

(1) (irace consequent on karma ; 

(2) Grace consequent on sravana (discourse and 
instruction) ; 

(3) Grace consequent on knowledge (Jn^a 
Samapatti).’ 

The entire process of discipline is one process, 
though bhakti in its pure essence comes long after, but 
on its emergence, liberation or union cannot be delayed 
for a moment. The full fruition of bhakti is bliss, and in 
this form it is ever present in the liberated soul. Such 
consciousness cannot unfold itself, unless it is pieceded 
by moral and intellectual discipline which, again, 
is bhakti in its lower being and expression. The 
former is the resultant, the latter, the discipline. But 
both of them are expressions of grace, lower and 
higher. 

Faith-consciousness has different types : — 


’ Vidu Atiubhisya aiHl Madhva StddMnia SSra, pp 120, 121, JnSnafira- 
karana 

“Vide MadJfVtx SiddhAnta Sira, p. 121. 

Sarvettamatvavtihanapurvam latra manah sadd, 
Sari’&dhikapremajukiam samasydtra MmarPanam 
' Karmanitvadhaumh ptoklah prasadah sravanddtbhth, maLhyavwjHaua 
sampattyaprasSdastuttavMxnatah. 
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(r) Intellectual type dominating in knowledge 
(Jnanapradhana). 

(2) Emotional type dominating in affection 
( Snehaprodhana) . 

(3) A mixed type in which both the elements are 
equally (Jnana-sneha samajukta) present. 

The teachers of the Bengal School have no material 
difference from Ramanuja and Madhva. They have 
carried the analysis of synthetic consciousness of bhakti 
to its causal and effectual form. The former is discip- 
line, the latter is its true being. Faith-consciousness 
is essentially actualized spiritual consciousnes'-, but so 
long as its full being and essence are not revealed owing 
to the operation of avidya, it <an have a partial expres- 
sion through the ordinary functioning of consciousness. 
It works unseen as the inward stirring to a spiritual 
consciou'jness. In the period of initial formation, we 
fail to catch the occasional glimpses and to distinguish 
the spiritual from the ordinary functioning of (conscious- 
ness, but faith-consciousness does not tail to assert itself 
soon in evolving an intuitive-vision and actualizing 
the potential spiritual being in man, who now realizes the 
dual character of his being — a being dominated by 
avidya, and evolved in may a and a being in trans- 
cendent glory of spiiit. Faith-cousciousness works this 
out before it can reveal its owni being in supra-conscious 
planes. The new'ly actualized and differentiated* 
conscious spiritual self has now the privilege, the fruit 
of surrender and humility, of fully apprehending the 
true being of faith-consciousness, which soon appears 
as love-consciousness. Love seals the bound of union 
for ever. 

Lova-consciousness has forms of expression. Before 
it can present the’ love-self in transcendent objective 
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consciousness, it presents it in subjective (though trans- 
cendent) consciousness. In the former the pulse of a 
new life is felt within, and the revelation is in the inner 
self, and with the intensity and fullness of love-con- 
sciousness the presence of love-self is felt within and 
without. It is no longer a stirring and a reception from 
within, it is a presentation within and without. Love 
removes the veil completely, and the seeker has the 
delight of union within and without. The sense of 
separateness is completely lost. Love fills our being. 
It stirs from within and receives from without. 

Love consciousness has stages of development. In 
the crudest form, it originates in sanctions (chiefly 
sastric). The consciousness is here dominated by the 
fear of authority and the consequent sense of duty. 
Though it has this initial start, it cannot remain long in 
that form, for love soon outgrows its infancy and 
attains maturity in its fuller expression as the very 
being of self. The sense of ‘ oughtness ’ dies out. 
Love has an ease of expression, spontaneity of fellowship 
and delight of service. The force of ‘ constraint ' is 
replaced by the delight of freedom. Not only this. The 
natural attachment and attraction, the soul of love, not 
revealed in the lower stages of expression, are now in 
their full vent. Love is here knowledge, delight and 
keen attachment. 

Love originated in ought-consciousness has a course 
and a development. It gives us in its fulfilment that 
attitude which presents to us God as majesty and power. 
Love as spontaneous attachment presents to us the 
divine beauty and sweetness. The cause of sponta- 
neous love is either the direct touch of mercy or the 
direct intervention of sakti. Here again, the censcious- 
ness may dominate in cognitive aspect, the synthetic 
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relational-attitude may be apparent in love-conscious- 
ness. It, again, may dominate in delight. Herein, the 
relation-consciousness is overpowered by the free 
spontaneity of love-bliss. The delight of fellowships 
the joy of service, the unique expression of bliss-con- 
sciousness in cxcelsis are in their highest intensity, and 
in this overpowering feeling-attitude, the relational-con- 
sciousness is naturally at a sufferance. In the.se 
attitudes, again, love is both the means and the end, 
and as means and end it has characte»‘s differentiating 
love-attitude as intellectual-consciousness and love- 
attitude as delight-consciousness. 

Rupa Gosvami has traced the successive stages in 
the growth and evolution of love-consciousness. Devo- 
tion is the first requirement. It leads on to fellowship 
with teachers, followed by instruction and practical 
discipline. This has the immediate effect of removing 
obstacles positive to faith-consciousness. W'ith the 
removal of obstacles belief gain-^ a firm ground and 
fixity, belief originates taste and likeness, which create 
attachment. Attachment begets bhava. Bhava is 
an effective mood of consciousness. Bhava in its 
depth is prema. Bhava gives us an inner revelation, 
prema both inner and outer, subjective and objective 
revelation. * 

Faith-consciousness has certain effect : — 

(i) It destroys the klesas. The klesas are sin, 
their seed is avidya. Sin is again, either ‘ commenced ’ 
or ‘ uncommenced ’. The ‘ commenced ’ begins to yield 
fruit. The ‘ uncommenced ’ is the potential karmic 
effects, which, in fullness of time, becomes the 
‘ commenced 


* Vide Bhakttrasitmrta Smdfm 
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(2) It bestows all kinds of happiness upon the 
devotee and makes him the centre of universal 
attraction. 

(3) It minimizes the blessing and beatitude of 
emancipation i.e. the delight it affords is greater in its 
effectiveness than the delight ot liberation. 

( 4 ) It can be realized with great difficulty and 
hardship. It is the diret t gift of God and cannot be 
attained without llis Grace. A course of self discipline 
hardly brings it within our reach. 

(5) It is in itself the source of positive gratification, 
it being itself bliss. 

(6) It attracts the divine mercy.’ 

Teachers of Nimvarka School trace the successive 
stages of discipline which begin with the regulation of 
karmic-consciousness and end in the fruition of faith- 
consciousness. Nimvarka has emphasized the import- 
ance of karma, knowledge and faith. Karma has no 
.direct bearing upon liberation. It helps the origination 
of knowledge and devotion by chastening the mental- 
consciousness. Karma with an ephemeral purpose in 
view has the effect of breaking mental calmness and is 
not, therefore, conducive to knowledge. Vedantism in 
all forms denounces the life of purposive activity in the 
physical plane of existence, as karma creates the 
.oossibility of future birth. Vedantism is the denial of 
life in ignorance and karma originates from the false 
individuality. But life on nature’s plane is essentially a 
constant demand on our karmic obligations, and these 
demands we are to meet without any hope of gain or 
reward and to bear a mental detachment, so much 

' Vtde BhaJttirasSmfta Stndhn, p 13 (Berhaiupnr Edition). 

Klesaghnl iubhadd moksalaghutukrt suhurlabha 
SSndtStKindni'tsesStma SrfkrftiSkarstnJ ca sS. 
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necessary for higher opening in intellectual anti spiritual 
life. This break between spiritual being and practical 
energizing on the biological and physical plane is 
characteristic of Vedantic thought : will, as energizing^ 
on natures’ plane, is to be controlled before one can 
aspire to the dawn of philosophic insight and spiritual 
vision. But the moral energizing in duty-consciousness 
in natures’ plane with a strict ethical discipline is what 
is insisted ujion as preliminary to faith and knowledge. * 
Faith comes next- It is the finer conscious stirring 
to God-consciousncss. It manifests itself in constant 
remembrance and resignation. Faith gives knowledge 
direct. It opens the vision and brings out the true 
nature of reality. Devotion and resignation give 
surrender, surrender calls forth grace. Grace brings 
redemption.^ Grace, though it is never-ceasing and 
expansive, cannot be universally effective, for it awaits 
some fitness and preparation before it can be received.^ 
Faith-consciousness has an inferior and a superior 
being. The former is the discipline, the latter, its 
being. Before faith in its essence can emerge, the 
discipline, by a purification of the mental consciousness, 
gives direct knowledge of the self, the ‘tvam’ of the 
Vedanta. It subsequently reveals its love-being. Love 
directs all intellectual and conscious functioning to God. 


^ Vide VedAntaratna AJartjusa, p 14 aud also Vedam.i POnt&t Saui'ithAa, 
Br. Su Bh&sya, iii, iv, 27, 33 

KaiMvadyabhtmanasrinyawiHmHksubhiranusthitAnam manahSuddhi 

paramparayA jnSnabhakti lanakali cna moksa sacfhakati'am 
- Vide I'edSntaratna Alanju^a, chap 3, pp. 96, "7 
Alha bhaktivogonama twsika gan„upnii<ahavadana\>nichinna 
bhagvaismarana santatirupSniibhuii vtiesafi . p> apatltyogo ttatiui idStrokta 
jfi&nadi sarva s&dhanesu svasva,' satnarlhyakalayya hhagavah aimabha 
rvantk^eptMarupak ^ 

» Vide Manjusa, chap, 1, p. 18, para ii (Chowkhamba berie--n 
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God-consciousness is now the only consciousness that 
prevails.* Faith secures the immediate calm in mental 
consciousness necessary to sustained meditation. It can 
without the least effort put the mental consciousness in 
a meditative strain. It moves our whole being to God, 
it fixes the mental being thereto and gives knowledge 
direct and constant (dhruvasmrti).* 

Teachers of the Suddha-advaita School make a 
division of bhakti as pusti and marjyada. Pusti is 
spontaneous effort and expression of love-conscious- 
ness, marjyada is conscious effort and expression. The 
latter is always directed with an ulterior motive of 
freedom from bondage. The former has no such 
conscious end in view. It is the self of love and 
delight. This pu§ti is in the gift of God. None can 
acquire or attain it by self-effort, though a certain 
preparation is a preliminary to its reception.® 

This pusti has four forms : — 

(1) Pravaha-pusti, 

(2) Marjyada- pusti, 

(3) Pusti-pusti, 

(4) Suddha-pusti. 

The first is the beginning of attraction to God, the 
second is the aversion to earthly pursuits and the con- 
centration to meditative and kindred effort. The third 
and fourth indicate love in its purity which exhibits 
Itself in spontaneous devotion and service."* The seeker 

‘ Vide l^eddnlafatfia Manfufi, p. 126. para 2, 11 1-4, p. 127, para 2, 11. 
1-4. 

- Vide Pat apaksagirivajra, p 581, 11 7, K (Brindabaa Editon) 

Dhyanam nx vi/dnyapratyayaSunyatve iaii dhyeySfcdratlba smritrapain 
tadeva pat ipdkdpat%Hat\i dht uv&smrtipardbhakh savddbhtdheymtisattva- 
iuddftOM dhruvdsmttih 

' Vide Prameya Katndrnava, p. 29, para 2, 11. 1-4 

* Vide Prameya Ratn&nfava, p. 17, para 3. 
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exhibits a taste and an attraction in the initial stagCi 
befoi'e he can have the consummation. This taste 
presupposes a psychical culture and an opening. This 
culture in the terminology o£ the Vaisnavas is bhakti. 
Bhakti creates the intense desire of hearing discourses, 
reflection and meditation. Constant application leaves 
permanent impression and ‘creates a subjectivity. This 
is called bhava. This subjectivity in its intensive 
strain causes revelation in inner-consciousness. This 
revelation, though temporary and occasional, deepens 
the taste and intensifies the attraction. It also changes 
its character. It is now immediate. 1 his taste is now 
the indicator of the true inwardness of our being and 
keeps the new life fresh and vibrative. Bhava is 
deepened and passes on to prema, which reveals God in 
and out. In the intensity of prema, maddening attrac- 
tion is visible in the adept to any and eveiy object, 
everything is seen in divine glory. Such an attraction 
is vy^an. Love condensed is vyasan. 

Pu§ti confers the uncommon privilege of direct 
fellowship marjyada, a fit body for service and sajujya. 
Some think pusti-pusti gives the first, pusti-pravaha, 
the second and pusti-marjyada, the third.* 

The doctrine of grace needs an illuminating exposi- 
tion. Vai^pavism counts upon grace as the immediate 
cause of liberation from the divided life consequent on 
association of the soul with nature. Grace sheds Iforth 
kindly light and loving attraction which carries tho 
struggling soul up to the fullness of life and light. But 
before the soul can feel the touch of grace and receive 
it, it is to be absolutely purified and resigned. Karma 

‘ Vide In'iVoclucUon to, the Seva-tulam, and tiic Sudd/ia-Advaita- 
Martinda. , 
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gives this purity of being, resignation and humility. In 
lowliness and humility the spirit receives grace. , The 
Vedantists accept the ever-presence and ever-expansive* 
ness of grace, still they maintain that grace is vouchsafed 
unto the spiritually fit. The importance of karma and 
self-discipline has been emphasized in this affirmation. 
Mercy bestows its genial protection and upward stirring 
to every struggling consciousness, but the virtuous and 
the meritorious alone are fit to receive them. The 
unrighteous cannot receive them by the grossness 
of their nature. Even in cases when the flow of divine 
mercy has an unprecedented swiftness, the heart must 
have been pure, the spirit lowly, and the intellect in 
tune with the synthetic vision. Grace or mercy is 
consequent upon clarity of vision and lowliness of 
spirit. When the synthetic vision is in complete sight, 
the heart moves in the rhythm of the synthetic life and 
gradually begins to receive the loving touch and the 
protecting care of Mercy. Such a conception of mercy 
is not opposed to the self-effort and self-discipline. 

‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.’ 
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